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DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO WIT: 

BE rr REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-tliird day of June^intlie thir^^lghth VMrof tbe 
lDdq)eiidence of t^ United States of America; A. D. 1814. Asax Cobitxav, Junr. of the said District, 
hath deposited in thia Mcb the Title of a Book, the right wheraof he daims as proprieter in the wwis 
ibUowing, to witr 

^^ A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States of 
^^ America, for the year 1810: digested and prepared by Tench Coxe^ 
" Esquire, of Philadelphia." 

Li conformity to An Act of the Congress of the United States entitled, ** An Act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein men- 
tioned/' and also to the Ac^ entitled. An Act supplementary to An Act, entitled, *' An Act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies of Mi^s, Charts and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned," and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, uid etching, historical and other 
|»rints. 

D. CALDWELL, Clerk 

of the District of Pennsylvania. 



NOTICE TO THE READERS. 

Tbe two series of tables, whieb form tbe third and fourtb parts of this 
volume, were digested and publistied under tbe authority of Congress and 
an instruction of tbe Treasury. Witb these tables, tbe communication of 
tbe eigbtb of December, 1812, from Mr. C'oxe, (who was engaged by tbe gov- 
ernment to prepare a statement of tbe Arts and Manufactures of tbe 
United States,) was addressed to tbe secretary of tbe Treasury. It com- 
prised parts L and II. of this book, and is to be considered as tbe work of an 
individual, occasioned by bis desire to be useful to bis country. 

To tbe copy furnished for this publication, some recent notes bave been 
added, to extend tbe exposition of tbe condition of our manufactures, in some 
degree, to tbe state of things in tbe current year. It may be proper to remark 
that some alterations, containing, with part of the notes, matter, which would 
not bave been inserted in an official paper, are now inti*oduced from consi- 
derations of public utility. 
Jane 30, 1814. 
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I. A collection of facts, evincing their benefactions to agriculture, commerce, navigation and the 
fisheries, and their subserviency to the public defence, with an indication of certain existing modes of 
conducting them, peculiarly important to the United States: 

II. A collection of additional facts, tending to show the practical foundation, actual promss, 
condition and establishment of the American arts and manufactures, and their connexion with the 
wealth and strength of the United States. 

TOGETHER WITH 

One series of tables of the several branches of American manufiictures, exhibiting them by states, 
territories and districts, so far as they were returned in the reports of the marshals and of the secretaries 
of the territories, and their respeciive assistants, in the autumn of the year 1810; together with similar 
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Prepared in Execution of an instruction of 
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vii. line 20, for amounts, read counties^ 
X. line 2. for declined, read enchained^ 
3ciL line 34, for animiala read animals^ 
zvii, line S9, for accipenscr, read acipenser^ 
xxiv. line 37. for subserviant, read subservient, 
xxxii. line 5, for canbonic, read carbonic, 
xxxiii. line 26, for devisions, read divisions, 
xxxiv# line 4, for pcrspicaous, read persptcuous, 
xxxviii line 3 3 .i for hind, read kind. 
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xUii. line 28, for masonary, read masonry, 
xliv. line 10, for dotters, read potters, 
xlvi, line 85, for brinby, read briny, 
xlvii lines 4 1 and 42, carry e from eoper- 
ations line 41, down to xpense in line 42, 
so as to read, cperationstf expense^ 
xlvii* line 1 1 , for analyusis, read analysis^ 
line 4 from bottom, for sy metry, read 
symmetry. 

:sxxix« line 8, for contract, read contact. liv. line 42, for carreer, read career. 

In the second title, line 5. for manufacturers, read manufacture's, 

Page 37. line 16, of tables of manufactures by statesi for case liquors, read cane liquors, 
39.inaame tables by stateat iu head of columm for fuUinir mills, read hulliuK miUif. 



PART I. 



COLLECTION 



OF 

Facts^ evincing the benefactions of the arts and manttfactures to agriculture^ eommeree^ naoigati&n 
and the Jfsneries^ and their subserviency to the public defence^ with an indication of certain 
existing modes of conducting them^ peculiarly important to the United States, in a communieatian 
to Mr. Gallatin. 

Philadelphia, Decrmbee 8, 1812. 

Sir, 

I have already had the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th day of June 
last, committing to me the preparation of a statement of the arts and manufactures of the United 
States, in pursuance of the joint resolution ^f the Senate and House of RepresentAtives, aiq>roved 
by the President, on the 19th day of March, 1812. 

The resolution of Congress is formed with a view so comprehensive, as to include aU 
pertinent information of an authentic character, while it allows the most convenient latitude^ as to 
the form and manner; requiring only, that the statement shall so exhibit the matter, as to be most 
conducive to the interests of the United States. As the tables, which will comprise the whole masi 
of the returns of the marshals, will exhibit noany genuine parts of the entire body of our 
manufactures, as they existed in the year 1810, it appeared exi>edient, that they ifhoald be pre* 
ceded by certain fundamental and relative facts, which may contribute more fully to display the 
objects of investigation, in their bases, commencement, progress and actual situation, and to 
facilitate public and private mei^sures in this branch of the national industry, and in the otbei 
branches, to which manufactures have a great and permatient relation. 

As some of the facts are of a nature favorable to the landed interest; as some of them srt 
beneficial to foreign commerce^ and as some of them are advantageous to the business of the fisheries^ 
it was deemed most convenient, m this part of the exposition, to class them under those thr^e several 
heads and relations. It has also aj^eared proper, separately and distinctly to present^ in this first 
part, another class of facts, which shew the connexion of manufactures with the pubUc defence. 
iwundei It is considered as a very interesting and fundamental truth, that manufactures factlitate the 

first struggles tfthe American settlers^ for decent comforts, thrifky profits and farming establishments. 
F^rthc purpose uf eftcctually testing the correctness of this allegation,, two measures have been 
adopted. The first of these measures is an examination into the state of manufactures^ in four 
several sparsely settled districts of our country, which in 1810, had t)een recently laid out, 
according to the nature of the places, for future establishments as counties. Tte inconsiderable 
jiopiilation, within tliese four intended counties, exhibits the infantine condition of their respecii« 
^icitieintnts in tiiat vcar. 
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A note of the persons of l)oth s^xes, within four of the districts of Pennsylvania, intended 
to be organized at» counties, when sufficiently populated; and of the stock of animals, producing 
materials for manufactttresy with the implements, &c. for the operations of manufactures, and the 
goods made in 1810, so far as they are returned by the marshals' assistants. 



In the Northwestern quarter of the state. 
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In these new and widely scattered settlements, where foreign consumers have no agents the 
presence of &Rii and of sheep and cattle, supplying wool, hides, skins, horns, and tallow, with other 
materially for manufactures; that is to say, the presence of the raw materials occasions the 
corresponding manufactures* In such places, profit, comfort and necessity appear to invite, or 
rather to compel the farmers and their families to that mode of industry. The returns of the 
assistant officers, necessarily every where defective in this first experiment, must be extremely 
imperfect in settlements so widely separated.' Carriage makers, blacksmiths, hatters, shoe- 
makers, tailors, domestic makers of garments and other manufacturers, known to exist among 
recent improvers, and in old establishments, are omitted, or did not appear to the officers. Boards, 
pot-ashes and maple-sugar are also omitted by tlie marshal or his assistants. It is observed, 
that the surplus industry of these new setdements is applied to the manufacture of cotton, from 
the Adantic, Ohio, and Mississippi.^ 

The second measure of examination to ascertain, that manufactures commence with our 
first settlements^ and aid thetr progress in its earliest stages, relates to the interior state of Ohio^ the 
youngest member of die union, in 1810. It will be remembered that a number of the revolution- 
ary officers and soldiers commenced die settlement of that state, originally a part of the norths 
western territory ^ soon after the peace of 1783; that the French settlement at Sciota was made 
a- few years later, and that these were followed by the setdements of emigrants from various 
states, and particularly of a great number, who improved the tract on lake Erie granted to 
Connecticut. The setdements in the state of Ohio were very much retarded and confined by the 
destruction of the Western posts, and by the Indians, until the victory o* the Miami, achieved 
by general Wayne, in the year 1794. Within the founeen years, which preceded the taking of 
thcbe accounts of manufactures in the utumn of 1 8 10, the setdements in the state of Ohio were prin- 
cipally commenced. Its whole population, according to the census of that year, was 230,760 
persons, whobC comfortable condition and prosperous agriculture were occasioned. mainUiined and 
manifvsted by a number of manufactures, ofwhich, and of the connected instruments and machi* 
nery for which,, the following is the imperfect, official summary. 

*€ottoa was tnuMported from Pttttburgh cren to Massachutetts, ia tbe ipnsif of 1014. 
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The whole number of looms in the state, actually returned, is 10,85(5 

1,943,433 yards of linen, woollen and cotton goods, worth, ... IS 999,538 

2 17 tanneries, making leather, worth, 153,581 

1,212,266 gallons of distilled spirits, and 35,140 gallons of beer, . • • 584,892 

Cut nails, . . . • . 64,723 

Iron made: machines for carding wool and spinning: cottpn, fulling, paper, ^ . ^g g^g 

gun powder and oil mills • * j ' 

^,023,806 pounds of maple-sugar (which may be deemed questionable as to ^ oqo qqq 

its classification as a manufacture,)* 3 ' 

a 2,264,760, 

Considerable as this amount is, the important fact will not escape notice, that shoes, boots, 
saddles, bridles, harness, fur and wool hats, common smiths work, knit stockings, the making of 
garments in shops and families, manufactures of wool, soap, candles, potash, wares of meul (except 
iron) watches and clocks, and various other things actually made, are omitted. To subject the 
raw materials ofihe state ofOho^ wrought info these manufactures, to the expences of transporta- 
tion to the Atlantic ports of Canada, or of the United States, and to import ^uch substantial, large 
and heavy sappties, ftxim tb« vaoal pons of Europe and Asia, and to transport them into those 
interior settlements, would discourage or deter all nc\r migrators towards that young state, and 
involve its present population in much distress, if not in ruin. The domestic manufacture of 
cotton appears in the accounts of Ohios which does not produce that raw material. 

In further evidence of the favorable effects of manufactures upon our interior settlements, 
those of the county of Washington, on the western boundary of Pennsylvania, may be correctly 
adduced. Its whole population in 1810, was 36,^89 persons. Its sheep, more numerous than 
those returned by any other county tn the state^ were 47,206. Its spinning wheels, 8|733. Its looms, 
much the greater part of which are supposed to be worked by male weavers regularly in thetrade^ 
1774. Itshand-cards, 4,115 pairs. Its carding machines 6. Fulling miUs« 12 Distilleries, 301. 
Blacksmiths' shops, 146 Hatters, 20. Saddlers, 19. Shoes and boots, 37,000 pairs. Coopers, 
62. The yards of goods made, 530,773. Bricks, 913,000. These,' with the goods made in the 
oil mills, saw mills, powder mills, tanneries and other manufiactories and works, exhibit a value 
exclusively of flour, of 1,630,000 dollars. As the boroughs, towns and villages of Washington, in 
Pennsylvania, do not contain more than a twentieth of its population, the benefits ofmanufactures, 
where conveniently or closely adjacent to agnculture and the landed interest^ are clearly displayed* 
Tnicing this case to a national result, it will be found, that the whole population of the United States 
in 1810, combining agriculture, the productions of nature and manufactures, with the same su(:* 
cess, would have e^chibited an aggregate value of manufactured goods, nearly amounting to S325, 
000,000t. The quantity of meal manufactured in the county of Washington is greater than that 
of any other county of Pennsylvania. Its number of horses is greater than that of any other, one 
cxcepter'. Its number of neat cattle is greater than that of any other county, except four It has 
not one open or worked mine of any metal, nor a furnace, nor a forge, on the return of the marshal. 

Pursuing the current of facts from this western scene to the adjacent banks of the Susque- 
Iiannah and Schuylkill, it is found that the counties of Lancaster and Berks with a j( int population 
of 97,073 persons, manufacturedan aggregate value, including flour, of 5,055,000 dollars. Twelve 
other counties of the same state, from the head of the Ohio river to the banks and county of 
Delaware, respectively exhibit similar manufactures, exceeding, on a medium one million of doU 
larsin each. The manufactures of the very limited but swarming county nf Philadelphia, exclu- 
sively of the incorporated or city part of the entire town, and deducting all the flour and meal, 
amount to 86,070,652. The manufactures of the city of Philadelphia (within the strict charter 
limits of less than two square miles, not including any of the suburbs or liberties) containin;;^ on 
about eleven hundred acres of land, 53,722 persons, amount to 9,347,767 dollars. The manufac^. 



*The township of Aurora, in Ohio, is stated to hwe made 17 tons of maplc-sugur in the sprinfc of 1814. It contains about 15,600 Acrei 
IPinkertony m one edition, stales the loiul Talue of manuiUctures of Enel.%nd, at 63»200.00b pounds sterlieg^, aboui 280 millions o( 
dollars. In aoother edition^ be states them at 67/200,000 pounds sterling, 'iney exclude some things, which thtr United States include. 



tures of Pennsylvania, fm twenty millions of acres of her settled lands, including her flour and meal,* 
and other doubtful articles, appear by the return of the marshal to amount to 44,292,093 dollars-f 
This return is considered, by that officer and his most intelligent assistants to be materially de« 
fective. It has ^een selected however for the preceding exhibition, because in combination with 
the return of Ohhj it displays the state of manufactures, through an extent of couniry exceeding 
50,000,000 acres, commencing (at the distance df 530 miles west of Philadelphia) where its very 
recent settlements are interspersed with Indian cabins, and terminating in the southeast, with a 
great emporium of manufactures, navigation, domestic tra«'e and foreign commerce. A vast re- 
dundancy of land exists in this middle district of the United States, for the total population of Ohio 
and Pcitnsylvania, in 1810, was 1^048,808 persons, upon one fifth of their joint soil. But this 
redundance of land is ac companied by abundance of mill seats, of fossil and wood fuel, of mineral 
and calcareous substances, of bark, dye woods, sugar trees, clay, marble, building timber^ and other 
natural raW materials, ingredients and necessaries for manufactures. This redundance of land also 
fiunishes, upon the cheapest terms, all that belongs to the sites for the establishments of the operas 
tors, and for tl>e farms of the growers of the raw materials. Hence we find the sheep of Pennsyl- 
vania nearly, 619,000. Her neat cattle more than, 612,000. Her horses, 255,645. Her flour and 
meal and grain liquors, worth more than 15,000,000 dollars. Her moimfaccures of iron and leather 
nearly 4,000,000, in their joint amount. • These facts, from the most considerable return, are res- 
pectfully, adduced dnd rendered prominent, in order to evidence, by the relative truths, the actual 
and substantial benefits of manufactures, adjacent to agriculture^ even in our half populated districts. 

The state of Vermont, though its struggling settlements were commenced under numerous 
disadvantages, but a few years before the revolution, presents a body of manufactures, almost ex- 
elusively from its own productions, of 4,325.824 dollars, effected by a population on farms, in ham- 
lets and in villages, of na more tlian 217,805 persons. Its spinning wheels, more than one half 
of which are for wool, and the most numerous in proportion to population on the return, are 67^ 
756. Its looms, i4,B01. Its carding machines, 139. Its woollen goods, 1,207,976 yards. Its 
flaxen goods^ 1,859,931 yards. Its wool and mixed hats, 96,760. Its shoes and boots, 304,280 
pairs. Its maple-sugar 1,200,000 pounds. Its saddlery is valued at 127.840 dollars. Its tanne- 
ries, at 386,500 dollars. Its iron founderies, tilt hammers and forges, are 104. Its oil mills, 26* 
Its paper mills, 11. Its fulling mills, 166, and its naileries 67. The goods made in its smiths- 
shops, printing offices and potash works and by its book binders, brushmakers, carriagemakers, 
tallow chandlers and soap boilers, coopers, clock and watchmakers^ copper smiths, tin plate workersi 
silver sniiths and other existing manufacturers, are omitted in the return. These homemade com>- 
moditics are certainly very considerable in value. 

The state of Kentucky, a recent establishment, much later than Vermont, and yet redundant 
in vacant soil, exhibits on her return 4,120 683 dollars; and Maine, with nearly as much land as the 
rest of the eastern states and innumerable seaports, drawn of course from manufactures by agri- 
culture and by comnjerce, navigation and the fisheries* returns homemade goods to the value of 
2,157,781 dollars. In the reports from each of these states, numerous existing branches are entirely 
unnoticed. Similar omissions, great and evident, appear in many instances. But a very impres- 
sive fact, evincing the great and natural connexion, between the planting and farming citizens, and 
tlie manufacturing branch of the national industry, is the possession and employment of about 
122,71 9 looms by Virgiuia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, which differ little from six 
sixteenths of the whole^ number of looms in the United States. It appears, that even in the south, 
the presence of the various raw materials^ and still more^ the great redundancy of cotton have excite 
ed innumerable and valuable manufactures. It is believed, that it is to the excitement, produced 
by the presence of the finest marbles, more than to a peculiar eminence of genius, that the Greeks 
and Romans owe their possession of the beautiful and tlie grand fabrications from those materials^ 

*The flour and meal arc worth, by the marshals' report 10,800,290 dollars. Tlie unsettled lands of Pennsylvania are supposed to 
amount to neaily 8,000,000 of acies. 

tli may be afihmed in the year 1814, that the value of ttic productions of the United States, which have composed the exports of 
^ods nut foreign, in any one year have not teen more Uian 44^243^000 afier deducting; the additional TAluegi> en to them by roanufactut^m. 
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The invention of statuary occurred in Eg} pt, but it did not rise to any perfection, in a country 
destitute of fine marble.* 

It is a fact of great importance, in this statement, and on the subject of the relation of manufac- 
tures to the landed interest, that none of the productions of the earth, whether of natural growth 
or thejruits of cultivation^ in the middle, northern and eastern states^ which can be considered as 
" raw materials," are now exported in an unmanufactured condition to foreign markets. The manu- 
facturers may be said to purchase and employ a quantity equal to the whole, for if small parcels of 
raw materials have been lately exported, much greater quantities of similar foreign articles have 
been introduced from abroad. The landed interest has no actual foreign purchasers for its wool, 
flax, hemp* hides and skins of domestic animals and various metals. The tables compiled from 
the marshals' returns will display a very great value and variety of goods, made of those materials, 
and the returns of imports and other documents^ justify the allegation, that importations of similar 
foreign materials, to the amount of 40 or 50,000,000 of pounds weight, for the purpose of manufac- 
ture, were made in each of several years, preceding the season of the returns. The momentous fact 
is therefore satisfactorily established, that the American manufacturers demand has greatly surpassed 
€Ul the abihttes (f the planters^ farmers^ land holders and miners^ to supply those five descriptions of 
raw matermk% In the ^me situation aU our crude sugars and molasses, produced in Louisiana, if 
considered as materials for manufactures, are placed by our refineries and distilleries. 

Until the late revolution in the cultivation of cotton, by which it was converted, through the Cottmt 
strenuous excitements of the friends of manufactures, from a petty object in litde fields and 
gardens, into an article of extensive cultivation among the planters and farmers, there was no re- 
dundant raw material for the manufacture of cloths and stufis, for apparel and furniture, in the 
United States. There is at this time no other redundant raw material. 

The green seed cotton was the best adapted to the general quality and situation, and to the 
climate of the southern states. But its cultivation, though perfectly pleasant and easy, was very much 
restrained by the extraordinary difficulty of separating it from the seeds. This operation required 
so much manual industry, as greatly to impede the manufacture, and of course, for the time, to pre- 
vent an extensive cultivation. In the year 1793 the invaluable saw gin was invented by a citizen 
of the United States,! and was so improved and perfected, as to render it easy, it is said, to sepa- 
rate the seeds from one hundred millions of pounds weight of cotton wool, by the employment of 
three or four hundred persons, although it is alleged that it would require three hundred thousand 
persons to effect the same by hand. The inventorf of thb gin states the difference between its ope- 
ration in common hands, and the ordinary manual operation, at one thousand to one. hy the em- 
ployment of this machinery, every vicinity can easily and expeditiously prepare its cotton for the 
manufacturing cards, and that, in the aggregate, to any extent, that the world could require, were it 
to clothe itseLT entirely in cotton manufactures. Thus has there been added, by our own invention^ 
to the machinery to facilitate the manufacture of a staple production of our soilf a single improvement 

* A material errur accms toJiiireprevaiM on the aabj^ct mfmtvnu^cU%vm, In uouihmm mo^xtmm. It has beeii Mupposed, tkat manu&ctQTM 
could not arise or exist in the southern states of America, and this, it is believed, has produced some local prejudice. Catalonia, Biscay, 
Valencia, Segoriaand Guadalaxara in Spain, the district of Lyons, and Languedoc in France; Genoa, Venice, the principality of Tuscany, 
and Italy in general, the Peninsula of India in particular, and the southern moiety and warm districts of China, were more earlv distin« 
guisbed in manufactures, than the districts in the latitude of the centre of Europe, and north of that centre. It was an exemption from the 
rigors and terrors of the mquisition and other ecclesiastical evils, in the south of Europe, which drew the objects of those fears and persecu- 
tions into Silesia, Saxony, Prussia, Westphalia, the Hanse Towns, Holland and England. In Asia, where ecclesiastical terrors and perse- 
cutions have not occasioned such a dispersion of the manufacturers, the^ remain in and near the district, which produces the cotton and silk, 
that employ them. 1 he numerous holydays of the church of Rome, which prevails in Italy, Spam, Portugal, Austria snd France, have been 
imfavorable to general and maiiufacturinr industry in the southern parts of Europe, where the useful arts early appeared and flouiished. 
Where industry is free, it is believed, tnat the manufacturers will gather at the sources of raw materials, food, forage, fiiel and building 
materials. The British interruption of our coasting trade is forcing these principles mto operation, in a manner pecuUarly injurious to the 
eastern and northern manufacturers of southern cotton, tobacco, iron, wood, hemp, and wool. Southeni produce, capable of manufacture, 
obstructed in its way to the European and nor diem United States' markets, will prove to be a southern mauufacturing capital, fo it ing 
itself into employment upon die estates, and in the vicinities of the planters and farmers. The columns of ** Loomt — Valve oftUlkitub o/cfoiH 
** imd ttujfi. — Stochmgt. — Bagging for cotton — Spinning wheHo. — Uatterie».-^Fumaceo. — Forget. ^^ Bloomer ieo.-~^ailtrieo.-^Blaek9mith»^^ 
** Tannerieoj-^Spirito. — Beer.'— Cabinet wareo. — Tobacco and eni^f. — Cablet and cordage,'— Gunpofwder and •oZr*' demand a carefui inspection 
and consideration, i.i order to ascertain the extent and proportionate iropoi'tance in A. U. 1810 of manufactures, in those states, which are 
inhabited, in part, by blacks, and which lie on the south side of the common line of Pemisylvaiiiaon the one part; and DelMrare;, Mao'lAnd, 
and Virgmia on the other. 

t Mr. Eli Wliitney, of Connecticut 
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moveable by water, steam, cattle or hand, which lias set loose those immense powers of agriculture, 
to produce cotton wooly thai were before declined. 

In pursuing the statement of facts, which manifest the aids of manufactures to the landed 
interest, the next step from the American saw gtn^ is to the system of machinery to make 
cotton yam. 

The water spinners of cotton^ in one of the states, have represented to its marshal, that they 
can make eighty -two pounds and one half of yam by each spindle in every year. But the owners 
of other spinning mills deem it unsafe to calculate upon more than fifty-two pounds of yam 
per annimi for each spindle. The quality of the yarn under consideration is said to be suitable for 
cotton cloth, of twenty-seven inches in width, worth forty cents per yard. At the lowest of the rates, 
the United States, had they 1;160,000 ^^indles, could work up into yarn the sixty-four millions of 
pounds weight of cotton, which are ih<t maximum of our exportation, in any one year. In a proo 
portion, corresponding with the table, in page 10, of your report in part, on the subject of manufac* 
tures, this number of spindles^ would require a capital of nearly 70,000,000 dollars. But this would 
be as well in real estate, as in cash and other personal property, and loans and purchases on credit. 
Sixty-four millions of pounds of cotton^ in the proportion of the same table, page 10, would produce 
about 50,000,000 of pounds* Of cotton yam, and with the labor «in the proportion of the same tabIe,of 
about 58,000 persons of these cotton manufacturers, one eighth part ought lo be adult males. The 
remaining seven eighths, might be women andx^UUdren. This employment of less than an hundredth 
part of our white population of 1810 would be no inconvenience to agriculture or commerce. As 
the cotton spinning mills shall be increased in magnitude, a smaller proportion of capital will be 
required.* 

The yam, thus manufactured at a price 12 1-2 per cent less than that in the table of your report, 
page 10, (which appears to l>e one dollar and one eighth per pound) would amount to fifty millions 
of dollars; a sum exceeding the aggregate value of all the exports of .^m^rira;/ articles^ in the most 
favorable year. This great production is from the water and steam manufactory of the exportable 
supplies of acotton crop, worth, tx 12 1-2 cents per pound, . t 'he planters estates, 8,000,000 dollars.ti 
But if the weaving of this be executed, as may be done with perfect ease, by the employment 
of 10(7,000 women (less than one sixth of our adult females) with the fly shuttle , during one half of 
each working day in the year, the quantity of cloth by the Rhode Isand rule of four yards for every 
poimd, would amount to about 200,000,000 of yards This quaintity of cotton cloth, at one third 
of a dollar per yard, would be worth about 67,000,000 dollars. 

There is yet anotlier operation, which can be effected by labor-saving means, and by a process, 
superceding the labor of many hands. Machinery is now in actual operation in the United States, 
for printing cotton and Knen cloths, by engraved rollers of copper, moved by water. Ten thousand 
yards have been printed, with ease in a single day, by one man and two boys, with these rollers. 
Fifty thousand childrens' handkerchief? have been printed, in the same time, by the same number of 
persons. Similar means are in constant use for staining and dying cotton and linen cloths of one 
colour, in the same expeditious^ manner, so as to make them fit for a greater variety of apparel and 
furniture. Were these o}.erations to be performed, upon the whole quantity of cotton goods esti- 
mated in this statement, they would add seven or eight millions to their value, and would require 
but 50 .or 60,000 men and cliildren. The aggregate value of our surplus cotton (64,000,"00 
poimds) even when thus simply manufactured by 210,00<i persons, would be raised from 8 or 
9,000,000 dollars to 75,000,000 dollars. The total addition to the original value of our cot- 
ton crop alone would be at a rate, far exceeding the value of our exports of American growth 

To manifest the importance of such operations to the landed interest, it ixuiy be safely affirmed, 
that 64,000,000 pounds of clean cotton wool, freed from the seeds, can be produced on a low a\ er- 
age, by half a miUion of acres of unmanured land* A quantity of cotton wool equal to ail that is 

*Ttie accnmulation of the capital employed in 1798 to 1810, ha^ become ^rery considerable in 1814, from the actual profits of the 
cotton manufacture. 

JCott tn yam of No. 73 was worth in England^ in A. D 1787 the price o-'oSt. 6d. sterlinp; or 8 doUars and 1 1 ccn»« per pound. Sucfi ram 
4ras r^uced, in 1793, to 9«. 8 l-2</. Rterling, or 2 dollars urd 16 cents per raund. In 1807 the same ynrn was 4«. 4 1-2'/ sterliii>r, or 97ccnta 
per pounds Cotton machinery was not jjcner.illy extended in iueut Untian dl theycai* 1780, when it continued under a monopoly. Wc 
tiad ttot br^u to raise cotton crops for exportation, nor mvetiled the 6aw gin. 
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now produced by the civilized and uncivilized nations of the world, could be raised on a very small 
jportiori of our southern soil. 

Such are the benefits, which agriculture and the country at large may derive from the manu- 
facture of our only redundant raw matenaL The states of Rhode Island and Massachusetts have ex- 
pelled all doubts about the practicability of the cotton operations. With the smallest territory in 
the United States, Rhode Island has already attained and introduced into her vicinity* a cotton 
branch of our manufactures as valuable, as the cotton branch qjT any country in Europe was, at the 
time of the formation of our present constitution.! 

The neighbouring states of Massachusetts and Connecticut quickly followed Rhode Island; 
and the .tables, which are annexed, imperfect as they unavoidably are, manifest the universality 
and magnitude of the cotton manufacture, in 1810. If a very soberprndence shall estimate the 
value of the water spun and steam spun cotton yarn, at the prices at which they can be imported 
without profit fromEurope, there will remain an opportunity for much lucrative business in exten- 
sive works; and very great accommodations and savings in private families, especblly in the southern 
and western states and districts, and in the country to which cotton can be transferred by the Ohio 
and C hc a ap c» h c . Thia^ aUcffa^^^u **'W «ot t)c doubted, since the state o^ Georgia, with a white 
population of 145,414 persons, manufactured at the H^te^ of the last census, more yards of various 
cloths and stuflfe than Rhode Island. The difierence in favor of Georgia was 1,540,000 yiu-ds. By 
the evidence of this frontier, southern,, agricultural^ state, the white population of our country 
might be proved to have been capable of manufacturing, in 1810, assorted cloths and stuffs, of the 
various raw materials, to the amount of 172,000,000 yards. These facts illustrate the state of 
manufactures in one of the moat agricultural^ and in one of the least agricultural states before the 
recent increase of the port duties upon foreign manufactures, and the voluntary or unforced course, 
which these two dissimilar states have respectively taken, in manufacturing^^ their cloths and stufi 
for furniture and apparel, out of the various productions of our own lands. 

The facts, which will be presented in evidence of the present influence of the woollen manif/ac* Wool. 
ture upon the landed interest, are numerous and important. 

There does not occur to present recollection any raw material, in which the hand of providence 
has made, so gfeat a diversity of quality and value, as exists with respect to sheep's wool. Each . 
description has its proper uses and capacities. The climate, in which the sheep is brought forth, 
raised and maintained, is considered by many as a circumstance of the utmost importance. A 
standard; by which to determine* the corres|:K>ndence of places, in all those particulars, wlfich 
constitute climate, appears therefore to be a very great desideratum^ and is most likely to be found 
in natural objects. Some vegetable production of peculiar characteristics; indicatitig the same de* 
gree of temperature^ wherever it is founds Mas presumed' to exist. After considerable andrepoateS 
reflexion, it is believed, that until a more sure or more accurate standard object can be thought 
of or discovered, the aurantia sinensis^ or the China or sweet orange may prove an useful natural 
instrument io<i»ccii«i« the rllmtttcrittl \^i#nc&pi«nlc«cc or a line bt places, on the European and 
North American continents, from which we may safely begin to count the minutes and degrees qf 
temperature^ at least for agricultural and manufacturing purposes. The vicinities of Lisbon, in the 
old world, and'St. Augustine and New-^irlcans, in the new, produce this delicate fruit in the highest 
perfection, and will be considered as justifying the temporarv assumption, subject to correction, 
that the clhnates of places, in the atlantic ntdtesy correspond in temperature with those qf Europe, not 
insular ^ which are nine degrees of latitude more northern.^ An application of this guide,* to the 

production of wool in the United States, gives the following results:. 

« 

^Matsachafetti has also made jrtof progress in the cotton branch, and constantly extends it. 

|The quantity of cloths and stuflTs for clo'hmg' and furniture* which could be made by the Uriitcd States,- io pTt>portion to the t>ap(v- 
Ifttion and roanufactores of Rhode Island, iiv'1810, would be 243,000»000 of yards, accoruing* to the Mar^ihala.* returns, .which he considert 
m materially defective. 

iln the year 1807. Georgia had only one cijrhty- fourth pait» of the ships snd vessels of the Unite«l StfiUs. 

5The production of the sugin c.t» e n Spam und \merica, may also be consicUifd, in reference <u cl:t:i«iie. This plant is legolaK/ 
pcodiiced m thf duitnet between Malaga and Gibraltur. It is cultirated in the United 9tatctfr(on Savannah River to the Gulpn ot MeJiicc^ 
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The best wool in Great Britain is in the western 
islands of Scotland^ and is very fine, 



N. lat. in Europe. Equal inAmerica» 
Deg. Min. Dcg, Min. 



58 « 49 



The next quality is the wool of Herefordshire, in 7 ^^ on = 4,3 on 

England, and is very good, 5 " . 

Saxon wool, the best German, very fine, 51 40 = 42 40 

Roussillon, French wool, very fine, 42 50 srf 33 50 

Spanish Merino wool, the best in Europe, from 44 to 39 = 35 to 30 

From the fine quality of the Scottish western island wool (which is said to be from the Merino 
breed of sheep, obtained accidently so long ago as A. D. 1588) from the excellency of the Scottish 
Shetland wool, and from similar qualities' of the wools of Saxony and of the ancient wool 
of Herri and the modern wool of Roussillon in France, there b good reason to believe, that the climates 
of Europe^ capable t^f producing undegenerate Merino sheepy extend considerably beyond and to the 
north qf Spam. But the classification is gpiven here with exactness, and certain fire wools of Sweden 
and Denmark might be added. If the political disconnexion of France occasioned her not to 
possess the breed Mid the pastoral regimen necessary to the production of the finest kind of wool, 
the perfect freedom of agriculture and the actual diffusion of all legitimate advantages, in every mode 
of business in the United Stated will soon enable us to ascertain the extent, in which we possess the 
proper cisatlantic latitudes. There appears no reason to doubt that the precise temperatures of the 
most favorable and most esteemed sheep walks of Spain are to be found within our territory. 

It is believed, that a dry air is very favorable to the health of sheep, and to the fineness and 
delicacy of the wool, and it is presumed, that the United States may entertain a just confidence in 
the success of their woollen manufacture, from their enjoying an atmosphere of this character. 
The most successful woollen manufacture in the world is found in an insuhu* and humid situation. 
Our success may therefore become very great. 

It is also believed, that no part of our territory is too for south for healthful sheep and fine 
wool. This fact is worthy of particular examination, because it has been suggested, that the tro- 
pical climates convert the fleeces of sheep into hair. Since St. Augustine is of the temperature of 
Lisbon, our territory on the gulf of Mexico must be more cool, than the south of Spain, Barbary, 
and the south of Italy, Greece, Egypt, the land of Canaan and the greater part of Persia and Thibet, 
in which countries the most ancient histories, and the most recent information concur to prove the 
abundance of sheep, and the excellence of the wool. Even in the ardent climate of Peru, there abound 
certain indigenous wool bearing animials,^ one race of which produce fleeces of the finest quality. 

The breeds of sheep, which have prevailed in the United States, till within a few years, have 
not been of the heavy fleeced character, except in a very few valuable instances. But since the 
introduction of the Spnnish MerinoR and the attraction of the public attention to some of the breeds, 
whose fleeces were observed to be heavy, or which are adapted to the comb, numerous experiments 
afford the strongest reason to believe, that sheep, in this country will be great wool bearers, accor- 
ding to their respective breeds- The annual shearings and exhibitions display much detailed and 
satisfactory evidence on this point. 

Of the productions of agriculture and husbandry, among the civilized nations, sheep employ 
the smallest number of persons according to their value The raising and maintenance of sheep are 
so hx pecuharly adapted to our circumstances, as to surplus of territory and moderate proportionate 
population. Sheep are then a most convenient object for the United States, as they employ more 
land, than any other production, and, we have more than we can yet cultivate or employ. Holland 
is forbidden by her very limited soil, to be extensive, though skillful, in the woollen manufactory , and 
imports, by her canals, most of the flax and yam, of which she makes her linen. The United States^ 
on the contrary^ are capacitated and invited by their extenstve territory to rise^ with ease and singular 

^TheLaniA properly Buna, like a small camel; Guanaca; snd Vicuna, of which the Pac9t is a species. See the skin of thiw animal, with 
ita wool, hair, teeth and hogfii ijv Peidc's muteum at ]^hil«delphia. The best cloths of Spain or indeed of Europe, are made of the south 
Aneriean wool# 
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raptdity into eminence in the woollen branch. The sagacity and energy of Rhode Island has given 
her the first comparative importance in cotton mills and establishments; but in the young settlements 
of Maine and Vermont, the means of their more extensive territories, have enabled each of them 
far to exceed her in sheep, wool and woollen manufactures. England and Wales, with only thirty- 
four millions of acres of land and twenty-six to twenty r nine millions of sheep, have been said to 
produce one hundred and forty-five millions of pounds weight of wool in every year;* and to sell 
to other nations more woollens than the rest of mankind export. The English and Welsh popula- 
tion is about ten millions. But their progress in the production of wjol seems to be arrested by the 
Want ofsoilforgratn^ cattle , horses ana plantations of trees. Britain imports all the wool, she can pur- 
chase, and pays immense sums to Ireland and to other countries for bread and meat, wood and timber 
iron, flax, hemp and skins, for her European and foreign dominions, armies, navies, and manu- 
factories. Scotland, with a very sagacious, economical and energetic population, is the least favored 
of the civilized nations as to the quality of lier soil. She consequently exports very few woollens 
from her own agriculture. It may be affirmed then, in safe contradiction to ancient opinions of our 
own, and of Europe, that the abundance of the soil of the United States^ qualifies and irresistibly 
invites^ or impels them to continue^ improve and extend the woollen manufacture. 

The case of the western, Scottisu islands, in which some stranded, captured and fugitive 
vessels of the Spanish Armada, are believed to hdvc left, in the year 1588, a few Castilian slieep, 
establishes the truth, that dry lands will preserve, in a considerable degree, fine wool in a breed of 
sheep, even in a moist and rigorous climate, where the lightness of the soil has stunted the stock of 
the animals, and reduced the weight of the fleece: for these Scottish sheep arc ytty small and 
bear little wool. The proper temperature, dry situations, the proper lightness of food, greater 
care of the fleeces, in the time of growth, and increasing skill in the important operations of the 
wool sorter ensure us a very rapid attainment of fine wool. The quantity must soon be greater than 
we can want at home. But exportation takes off' the woollens of a single European nation, from 
their own raw materials, to the amount of twenty millions of dollars, with a considerable addition 
from foreign wool. 

The examples of all the fenny or marshy districts of Great Britain establish the trutli, that 
the unoccupied swamps of the United States, when ihey shall be properlv drained, will support the 
heavy fleeced breeds of long wooUed sheep; much of the fleeces of which is adapted to the comb, and 
is necessary for the " worsted^* or ^^ stuffs manufacture, for the ordinary hosiery, and for well coated 
blankets. 

At this moment we possess, unused^ a superabundant quantity of fenny, marshy, boggy or 
swampy land, capable of sustaining more of the long wooUed and heavy fleeced shdep, than we can 
want for our own use, SLVid promising to our merchants an export trade. The most notable quantities 
of these lands are in the maritime counties of North Carolina and Virginia. f These large heavy 
fleeced and long wooUed sheep require to be well fed. Mixing the long wooUed and other breeds 
and a right management produce ffctat benefits to the farmer and to the Hosier class of manu- 
&cturers« 

It is believed, that there were at least 13 or 14,000,000 lbs. of wool sheared in the United 
States in the year 1810; and that the growth of wool in the year 1812, has been 20, to 22,000,000 of 
pounds. There are some, who believe the quantity to be rather greater, because, the increase is in 
a large and compound ratio. One half of the young are females, and the males are wool bearers 
tiU tliey are exported or consumed. Much more care of sheep, than, was formerly bestowed upon 
them, is gtneraUy observable at this time. The fleece, while growing is better kept. There is much 
more care and opportunity, for choice, as to breeders. The Merino fleece is heavier, as well as finer, 
than that of the country breeds. The embargoes, foreign restrictions, spoliations, war, and high 
freights have diminished exportation; and rendering other meat and fish more difficult to sell, and, 
oombming with other causes, have undoubtedly decreased the consumption of mutton, in propor- 

• iMCfck of L«ed8 states the wool of E^neland and Wales to liayc been, in the year 1805, about 94,509,000 lbs. It is difficult for us to 
aecide upon the disa^^reeing opinions of sensible foreigners concerning their own countries. 1814. 
t B<miDey mar&b» in England, maintains above four sheep for each acre, on a medium.— XwccocA: 
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tion to the whole slock of sheep. There has been, at the same time a considerable importation of 
wool and a great importation of fine woolled and heavy fleeced sheep. It is probabiCi that no country 
has ever eflectcd so great a change in the value and extent of its stock of sheep, as the United 
States, within a very few years. There is the strongest encouragement to persevere in the preser- 
vation, multiplication and improvement of these animals.* 

The improvements in the manufacture 6f wool, and in the means of conducting it, have been 
very considerable^ Carding machines have been introduced, to the number of 413, in tht single state 
ot tw-York. The wool picking machine also saves labor. The manufacture of hats, cmsuming 
more wool withfeiver fumds^ than any other of the ancient modes^ is carried to the extent of our own 
waiiis. V\ e begni to export hats. Vve can make as many, as our wool permits and vents induce. 
Tie European improvements to save labor in spinning wool, have been brought into extensive use. 
Fuiliiig, by miiis, a hibor-saving process, has greatly increased. It was formerly in Europe, as in 
baitii»g, a manual operation* More than formerly, of our wool is used in those manufactures, which 
do not require regular fulling; such as flannels and goods made of combed wool. Dying is much 
iniprovtd by iht nodern aids of chemisir) . The^y shuttle, which saves labor^ is constantly multi- 
plied. f 1 he loom aiid the weaver are much improved. Female aid in manufactures, which pre- 
vents the diverbion of men andboys from agriculture, has greatly increased. Children are employed, 
as well as the infirm and the crippled The aaaylums of the poor and unfortunate, and the peniten- 
tiaries of indiscretion aid irrmoralit) are improved and aided by the employment and profits of manu- 
factures. In the section of the union^ occupied in part by coloured laborers^ decent and comfortable hoS' 
pttals have been established upon some of the planters estates^ in which children j eonvnlescents^ ^g^d 
persons^ ana married females^ for a proper time before and ajier puerperal occasions^ have been employed 
with humanity and advantage^ in manufacturing cloths^ for apparel and furniture. 

Modern improvements in the stocking loom, and in the shearing of woollen cloths have been 
introduced into the United States; and there can be no doubt that the current acquisition of the 
means of the woollen manufacture has fully equalled the great and manifest increase of the raw ma- 
terial. Indeed it may be safely affirmed, that the manufacturers'^ demand has continued to exceed 
the farmer}^ ability to supply the various descriptions ofwooL Sheep were formerly a mere matter of 
domestic economy and convenience, but have at length become a great and universal object of 
agricultural profit and wealth. Besides the increase in the number of sheep, and in the goodness of 
wool, the prices of the three most established qualities have received additions of fifty per centum, 
jron '" ^^^ '^^^^ branch, the consumption of that most useful natural production takes place in a 
manner yielding an accumulation of benefits to the landed interest. This is displayed in various 
labor-saving nail mills; the improvements in the easy operation of casting iron and steel; the very 
rapid progress in the wire manufactory; the sudden creation of private armories and of military 
founderies; the multiplication of the rolling and slitting mill; the boring mill; the grinding mill; the 
polishing and metal turning machinery; the tilt and triphammers; the wool-card making machinery; 
the nailed shoe;the manufactories of surgical instrumems.and of cannon ball and shells^the machinery 
for making screws; the saw, file, and edge-tool manufactories; the multiplication of steel and common 
furnaces, bloomaries and forges; and the innumerable black and white smiths' shops for every iron 
implement and necessary of farming, planting, manufacture and navigation. The benefits to the 
landed interest from the consumption of so great a quantity of iron, fuel, food, forage and building 
materials, and the employment of so many cattle and mill seats, as the iron manufacturers require, 
are great and evident; but the aid to agriculture, from the abundant, cheap, sure and adjacent supply 
of iron work^ for every purpose of the garden, the field, the forest and the family, is incalculable and 
indispensable. Not a building for man, for cattle, nor for the safe keeping of produce or merchandize; 
not a plough, a mill, a loom, a wheel, a spindle, a carding machine, a firearm, a sword, a waggon or 
a ship can be provided, without the manufactures of the iron branch, 
.uatlicr. The manufactures of hides and skins are of great importance to agriculture. The coats of 

• All the facu, which occurred in the year 1814, upon tlie subject of bhccp wd wool in the United Sutcs, prove their advances to be 

*^*\*lTvould repay the cxpencc in three momhs, if cadi state were to supply at cost and charges, every township with a sc«re of the most 
wproved fly shutUos, with the cords, lie. as modelt- 



animals, nearly excluded, by the introduction and improvements of the cloth manufacture, from 
their original uses in making garments, would become a mere offbl, but for their present employ, 
ment in leathern goods. Bark, abundant every where in America, is redundant in new settlements, 
where the tanning business facilitates the destruction of the forests, which obstruct agriculture. This 
inanufacture has an additional value in producing a market for lime. A method of splitting skhis 
has been invented. An improvement in making shoes, which saves four fifths of the workmanship,has 
been discovered. The uses of leather are of the utmost importance to health, the facilitation of in- 
dustry, the diffusion of knowledge, and the military operations of the United States by land and sea. 
Tlie- shoes, boots and slippers, manufactured in the United States, in 1812, undoubtedly exceeded 
the value of all the foreign manufactures imported in the first year of the present government, which 
by the actual return of November 30, 1791, were worth here only S 15, 295, 638. The shoemakers* 
wares of the entire state of Massachusetts, though the productron of handicraft, are equal, in their 
fotal value, to iis proportion, according to its population, of one moiety of the exports of goods of 
our own growth, produce and manufaciure,in the most favorable year. Were shoes,boots and slippers 
manufactured in the same proportion to numbers in all the states, they would be equal in vaiue to 
twenty.four millions and sixty-seven thousand dollars. The cordwainers' purchases are the greatest 
support of the leather branch. Upon an examination of the number of shoes, boots and slippers, 
saddles and briddles, harness, carriages (many of which have leather boots, tops, curtains and 
aprons) drums, gloves, leathern breeches, rigging and other hides for ships and vessels, bound bopks, 
manufacturing cards and carding machines, military equipments and other leather, goods, there will 
appear no reason to doubt, that a value of leathern goods is annually made in the United States^ 
fully equal to that of half our exports of our own production and manufacture. These are generally 
real necessaries or plain conveniencies. The Americans consuming more animal food than 
any other people in proportion to their numbers, being near to the greatest foreign sources of 
unmanufactured hides, and being invited to sheep, swine and cattle farming by a redundancy of soil; 
with cheaper water and land, proper oils, lime and bark for the leather making business than any 
other country, the leathern branch must continue to be very considerable and rapidly to extend and 
improve. It is not doubted, that it is at present equal in value to the same branch in any other 
country, in proportion to the population, if the same qualities of goods be estimated at the same 
prices. These facts, in relation to the leathern branch, are of peculiar importance, as it is generally 
a manufacture bt/ hand^ and not by machinery. They unanswerably prove our capacit\ even in the 
handier K. ft branches; and render our -capacity, for machine operations free from doubt or question. 

The manufactures of flax, existing in every part of the United States, affi>rd conclusive evidence FUa. 
of the universal ability to produce this raw material. Agriculture might therefore be more consi- 
derably supported by it, if there were or should be occasion. But the easier production and manu- 
facture of cotton occasions the attention to flax, in the greater part of the southern section of this 
country to be very small. As flax requires but an incoubiderable quantity of land, e .peciallv where 
a great stock of sheep, horses; and cattle produces abundance of manure, its cultivation and manu- 
facture arc partictilnrly convenient and important to tlic fuily settled di.stricts, which do not vieid 

cotton. Our climate is highly fuvorablefto bleaching. In Connecticut, though much advanced in cot- 
ton spinning, there is returned a diftused manufacture of various linen cloths (besides sewing 



..™ ^- — . - ^. -• ..«.. .......J ^>^>.«^«ii>.iiv 3^a y\j\\^. £icj ix:uirn loo is con- 
sidered to be materially short. Vermont makes linen at a nearly equal mte. Two hundred thousand 
spinning wheels (of which about two fifth parts are : robubly employed on flax) in the two flax raising 
states,* whose returns of thiit very useful and general little machine are most complete, i^ive 
an .additional evidence of the present condition of this manufacture. But for the growth of cotton ihe 
flax maniifactuie would have become very great. Many fajnilies in the United States derive their 
origm from countries, the most successful in the linen manufacture, during tlie two centuries^ wliich 

67,755 n Vemont ami inPcnnnvlranin 13;,(a)7. North Carolina rei>orts 128,484 spinninff wheels; but docs not exlcisFpclv culfWit. 
*ax, though capable lojjrocluce It in all hci '«.,tricU. •^■•«^ci> cuititaw 
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have elapsed, since our first selilcinents. Such of the slates as may not very greatly increase their 
sheep for want of land, or for other reasons, will be particularly accommodated by the cultivation 
and manufacture of flax. Oil mills, for crushing and pressing flaxseed, have been so multiplied 
within a few years, as to prove the extension of the linen branch, and materially to benefit the 
growers of flax, especially tliose whose distance from the seaports prevents recourse to foreign markets 
' in disposing of their seed. The actual extension and improvements in all the arts and trades, which 
employ paints, are favorable to the sale of flax seed oil; The economy and beauty of painting all 
wooden and many other constructions, especially the preservation of those which are exposed to the 
weather, occasioa the manufactory of this oil greatly to increase in quantity and value. The 
use of the once neglected oil cake yields a benefit to the country. Modem and particularly 
recent improvements in dressing, spinning, weaving and bleaching flax have greatly facilitated the 
manufacture of this raw material. The United States are perfectly prepared for such an extension 
of it, as to maintain a steady demand equal to our power conveniently to raise flax. Wherefore 
agriculture will certainly continue to be extensively and very considerably aided by it, in all places, 
which are without the region of the cotton cultivation. We have regularly imported flax, from the 
distant markets of Russia, because the demands of the manufacturers could not be supplied by all the 
exertions of our farmers^ This was the case before the labor-saving machinery was introduced, 
which adds to the proofs of our capacity for even handicraft goods or proper manufactures. 
Hemp The ability to produce hemp is enjoyed by every state in the American Union. Soil, climate, 

industry, machinery, situation and the possession of capital in the shape of the raw materials, appear 
to have carried this branch to the greatest height in the state of Kentucky, even since the extension 
of the cotton culture in that quarter. The marshal reports a production in 1810 of 5,755 tons in 
the prepared state. But as there are made in Kentucky 453,750 yards of hempen bagging cloth, 
for packing cotton, and one thousand, nine hundred and ninety-one tons and one half of cordage, 
and much yam; and moreover as the various hempen, flaxen, cotton and woollen doths and stuSis of 
that state, in 18iO, are reported to have amounted to 2,216,526 dollars, it is manifest, that the 
landed interest is much assisted by the hempen manufacture.* Improvements in the process for 
separating the fibres of hemp from the woody part, labor-saving machinery to manufacture 
it and skill in the cultivation, resulting from the introduction of experienced manufacturers, have 
cnlianced the aggregate value of hempen goods, and increased their importance to agriculture. So 
much greater has been the demand for hemp at home^ than the practicability hitherto to supply it^ that 
importation to a very considerable amount has regularly taken place^ xilthough there is an extraordi- 
nary duty on foreign hempj and although the cultivation and manufocture of cot ton have suddenly and 
greatly interfored with the manufocture of this raw material. The manufacture of hemp being of 
the uimost importance to the supplies of the army and navy, and to public defence on the water 
and on the land, the United States can only be rendered perfectly safe and independent by early and 
efiectual encouragements, to the growth preparation and manufacture of hemp. It is of no less 
importance than those of arms and guni)owder. To separate all the fibrous from the ligneous parts 
of this raw material, without converting too much of the strong and good staple into worthless tow 
by ill management, would occasion the quantity for manufacture to be much larger, and the profits 
to the cultivator to be more considerable, and would render the operations of the manufacturers 
more easy and successfuL Improvements in all the machinery for hemp are worthy of peculiar 

attention and exertion. 

The numerous and diversified manufactures of wood, and the consumption of wood, in the 
^°^ business and families of the manufacturers, occasion vast benefits to the landed interest in all situa- 
tionst maritime and interior. 

The coopers and carpenters' packages for exported goods alone, probably exceed 2,200,000 in 



It appears, that, if the United States were to manofatture cloths and stuffs, in as gfpcat a degree, as is officially reported by Ken- 




ha's ull mariufacturcs ofirop [except' ha;s, castings and cut nails] of copper, brass, silver and gold, of clocks and watches, of lead» of 
ne>itcr, of tin, ofmeal,ofparriages,ofcabmct ware, of books and various other goods, arc omitted. 
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number. To these may l>e added as many more for home use. The ships and boats of the 
United States, at their greatest amount on a medium of a period of three years, have been com- 
puted at 45,000,000 dollars. Staves, heading and boards may be deemed simple or imperfect 
manufactures of wood. Carriages for pleasure, business or war, cabinet wares, saddle-trees, turnery, 
with ploughs, harrows, comfans, hand and wheel barrows, wooden measures, mill work and ma> 
chinery, woodeii instruments, impl^^ments and utensils, with the wooden handles of metalic instru- 
ments, potashes, maple-sugar, tar, pitch and turpentine from the various forest trees, ashes for the 
soap manufactory, bark and wood fuel, including charcoal, are examples of wooden goods* 
or of goods drawn from our forests. It may be safely alleged, that the natural and culti- 
vated trees of the United States are rendered, by manufactures^ a very great benefit to the landed 
interest. It is considered that potashes and pearlashes nearly compensate the settler, for the expencc 
of clearing the portion of a new farm assigned for cultivation,. in all situations convenient for boat 
navigation. The bark of the corktree is Ubed in other countries as a material to manufacture, and 
might be added, by means of plantations, to the north American productions. It is an evergreea 
forest tree in Spain and Portugal, and is found in the southwestern angle of France^ in temperatureis 
corresponding with those of Georgia and the two Carolinas^ and the southwestern states and territo- 
ries We have obtained the cork cutting business before the landed interest have procured the 
exotic tree or supplied the materials. It is an impressive fact, that manufactures in America outrun 
agriculture in most instances. This is a conclusive truth. 

The oils of vegetables and animals, which are generally from the cultivated lands of the United ^^ 
States, form a very valuable class of simple manufactures, greatly beneficial to the agricultural 
interest. These are flaxseed oil, castor oil, soap, candles, lard, rendered tallow, wax, butter and 
cheese. We might add the olive oil, as we have the proper temperatures in the country, south of 
the Chesapeak bay. A labor-saving machine has been introduced by American ingenuity into the 
manufactories of common dipt candles. Kapeseed oil might be made in all the states. Fish oil 
being necessary to make good leather, the fisheries of the lakes and western rivers merit considera- 
tion, as to a possibility of improvement. The aggregate cf the areas of the lakes is as great, as a 
considerable sea. I'he caviar and isinglass are objects of attention in Russia* The sturgeon, from 
which they are made is jlcqtenser Ruth: et Stur: LinnceL It abounds in the fresh waters of the Don 
and the W'olga, and is suitable for our lakes. The olive oil might be added to our manufactures. 
We possess its climates and its soils, and ought to procure the means of propagating the trees. 

Indigo, dye woods and plant?, and pigments of various kinds, used in manufactures, are ad- ^^*^^"^ 
ditional instances of the benefits of that branch of the national industry, to the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the soil .Manufacturing all we produce of lead, we have been obliged to import a large 
balance of that useful metal for our workmen, after using all our own. Lead, which is conver- 
tible into various pigments, is a raw material of several useful manufactures in. its separate state, 
or mixed with other metals. The rapid advance of lead manufactures^ on the purchase of Louisiana^ 
proves that they not only steadily pro j^ess^ but promptly extena on every new supply of the raw 
material. Manufactures goad the whole landed interest to profitable exertion and prcxluction. 

The manufiacture of tobacco, snuff and cigars has become a very considerable benefit to the Tobacco- 
planter. Labor-saving machinery doe^ much in this branch. Our manufactory has mitigated the 
shock given by the recent wars, and foreign commercial impediments to tlie tobacco cultivation^ 
\\ e are equal to the supply of any demand for the export trade, in snufi and tobacco, after au 
abundant reserve for home consumption. It only remains to ascertain the bcbt kinds of the plant, 
the suitable soil, and the proper climace for each description of tobacco 

Manufactures from fruit ^re every where economical, and in many places highly profitable '^"^i^- 
to the farmer, and admit of a vast and lucrative extension.* These are cider, apple and peach 
brandies, tlie wine of the Corinth fruit,* or currant wine, and vinegar in its ordinary state, andcorimhl i 
prepared with the juices of various fruits. It is believed, that the extent in which the ."{merican ^"^*' 
currant wine^ has been already made, has not been observed or considered, nor are its pleasantness, 

*Jii^9, 4n1>ort}CUltHrc. Sec Mlllcr^s Cai'diner's dictionaiy (foJio) enlarged. 
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utility, facility of manufacfure, ncxr our vast capacity for that manufhcturc^ sufficienily known o» 
duly appreciated. 'J'he red, white and black currants grow and produce well in our most 
northern and eastern siates, and in colder parts of Europe. The proper Corinthian grape was found 
in the climate of southern Greece and its island of Zantc. The red white and black currant are 
indigenous, or domesticated here. They all yield wine. The quantity of two barrels, or sixty- 
three gallons, may he easily made in ever} farmers' family, without the use of more ground than 
he ought to appropriatie for his common kitchen garden, and with as little trouble, as that neces- 
sary to make butter, cheese, cider or beer. Even the inhabitants of the cities and other towns, 
who have gardens or who purchase currants, may make the currant or Corinthian wine. Our 
million of white families, (by the census of 1810) at a medium of sixty-three gallons each, or two 
barrels, are capable of preparing sixty-three millions of gallons: a quantity nearly twelve times as 
great as that of all the wine received from abroad, or twenty-three times the quantity consumed 
in the' United Stetes.* It is doubtless capable of distillation into brandy. The black currant is 
very saccharine. It would be a profitable business to make Corinthian wine upon the great scalCf 
and it is fixr more worthy of attention ^ in the country north of the bay of Chesapeake than the 
cultivation of the wine grapes of Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and their islands. No 
beverage is more pleasant; none it is believed, more wholesome, and it would afford an unrversal 
opportunity to mitigate the ardor ^ or diminish the use of distilled spirits. The currant or Corinthian 
winCs if made universally in the United States, would greatly increase the benefits of the manufac- 
tures of frutt liquors to the cultivators and land holders^ which are already very considerable, 
convenient and profitable. 

As in relation to the quality of wool, so in relation to the mafiufactures of the grape, the opinion 
. is submitted, th^iaurantia sinensis or the Chtna orange is an useful indicator of cli material tempe- 
rature. — Presuming upon the difference of nine degrees, which the steady productions of that de» 
licate fruit appear to justify, the following table of corresponding temperatures, in relation to the 
finest wines and those of considerable production, on the continent of Europe, is respectfully offered, 
since wines or fermented spirits, brandies and cremor- tartar, or the salt of wine are manufactures 
from the grape. 

Degree of N. Lat. in Europe — Equal,jn North America, tQ 

Moselle 1 

Rhenish V wines are produced in 

AndHock \ 

Champagne wine in - - - 

Burgundy wine (the most exquisite) 

Claret, Sauteme, and Grave wines, in 

Oporto or Port wine, in 

Lisbon and Carcavella wines, in 

^^^"lU'*^*^'*"^'^'^"'^ • ? 37 38 Z 28 29 

And Malaga, or mountam wmes 5 

.CSder and Thc manufactures of cider and perry are so highly perfected in Europe, that the former liquor, of 
P»nr the most excellent quality, has been sold for prices greater than the first cost of some of the winea 
«f the European and African islands and of those continents. Much more might be safely asserted 
ef the prime British cider. The American cider advances rapidly in quantity and quality. So far as 
either the fining, fermentation, or ripening of the liquor, or the quality of the fruit may be affected 
by thc temperature of the climate, the same difierence of nine degress may be considered in rela- 
tion to the cider countries of Europe and America. It is conceived ,that in safe comparisons of 
places, the situations of both should be on continents. The climates of islands, of the same magni- 
tude may also be compared in the same manner. The importance of olive oil demands a repetition 
of it, as a manufacture from fruit, which ought to receive very early consideration. 

Thc evidences of the immense advantages, which the landed interest derives from manufactures, 
will be concluded by the addition of some facts in relation to those from grain. The single state of 

* Tlie wines, left for cooMinption in the United States in 1807, were only 3|693»73r gallons, by the itturas of impons and exports 
yi%it Madeiras, Biirfiuidy, Cliyu&pa|;.na and fine Clarets wecc Mily one tenth. 
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Pennsylvnnia returns the various descriptions of meal and flour to the amotint of almost 11,000,006, 
dollars made at 2008 mills, besides more than 4,365,000, dollars, in value^of fermented malt liquors 
and distilled spirits, chiefly from grain. Cider is not included. The whole value of the distilled 
spirits from molasses, grain and fruit, made in the United States appears to have been above fifteen 
millions and one half of dollars in 1810. Much the greater part is made of grain. To these are to 
be added, wafers, starch, hairpowder, and all the varieties of the bakers goods. Considering flour 
and meal boultedy sometimes kiln dryed and packed in casks for exportation^ and biscuits so packed 
and prepared, as manufactures from grain, it appears, that our exports of those goods in one year, 
have amounted to 1,557,000 casks of various sizes. In fine, such is the vast importance of this 
branch, that were the grain mills, bakehouses, starch, hairpowder and wafer manufactories, breweries 
and distilleries of the United States suspended in their operations, the body of the farmers and the 
planters would be wounded and crippled in most places and paralysed in many of the states. It is 
an important fact, that manufactories oi grain (such as the brewery and dis'tillery ) insure this country 
against a distressful famine, because we could consume, in a scarce year, in bread, that which is 
habitually raised to make liquors^ 

Such are the principal Jacts^ which occur to recollection, at this time, evincing the benefits to 
the cultivators and ow ners of the soil, from the manufactures which have arisen unjbrced in the 
United States. — Their principal protection, by duties, is incidental. Those duties were imposed 
to raise the necessary revenue, but greatly favored the manufacturers. I proceed to submit some 
of those facts, which evidence the aid afforded by our manufacturing uidustry to navigation and 
commerce. 

The construction of ships and vessels, with their boats, may be considered as having produced ^^^SStHH^ 
an accumulation of that description of manufactured property intheyear 1810, amountipg to a "*™^"" 
million of tons, and Worth the sum of forty.five millions of dollars, properly estimating the old, the 
new and the half worn. A great part of the cloth, of which the sails were niade, and an inconsidera* 
ble sum in bunting or worsted stuff for colors, with a smaller sum in optical and other instruments, 
are all the foreign articles, in this great value of those indispensible requisites to commerce, 
navigation and commercial defence. Although the cannon, muskets, pistols, swords, pikes, shot, 
balls, shells and gunpow(ier for public and private armed ships are now made in the United States 
to an amount very far beyond the quantity demanded for our mercantile and military vessels, the 
cost of these articles is not included in the sum of forty.five millions above mentioned* 

The ships of the navy, private armed vessels and letter of marque ships are also constructed 
or manufactured in the United States, and being of the utmost importance to the defence of 
eommerccy their manufacture appears to be a proper object of statement, under this head. 

The working carriages, employed in the various operations of commerce, with ipany of the 
scales and weights, measures, rules, and other utensils and instruments of trade are made hi our 
work shops. 

The number of American articles, in the regular lists of the exports of the United States, is 
about one hundred and ten, of which about seventy are manufactures of the United States, subser- 
virg commerce, by affording new, various and more convenient articles of exportation. Among 
these are included flour, bread, boards and scantling; but, if we did not make boards, scantlinrr, 
shingles, staves, heading, flour, meal and biscuit, the foreign sugar colonies would not take off 
much of our wheat and timber. The manufactures of wood and grain render the original produc- 
tions or materials convenient to our general trade, and absolutely necessary to some of its branches. 
The value of our exported manufactures, as they are sometimes strictly considered (and excluding 
flour, boards, staves and the other doubful articles) may not exceed 3,0r)0,CX)0t dollars, but these 
constitute an interesting assistance to foreign trade and are steadily increasing. If however we add 
1,557,000 casks of flour, and meal, at an avehage price of 8 dollars, with 220,000,000 feet and pieces 
of sawed^ split and dressed boards, plank, scantling, staves &c. and some other articles of alike 
nature, the manufacturing operation, though imj^erfect, becomes ver}- influential on the convenience 
of stowage, the benefits of freight, the accommodation of purchasers, and, consequently, upon thft 
prosperity y extension and activity ofcommerccm 

Mr. Cloud, of the mint, tia» exiracved rooUsses with profit ftvm malted grain, f In the ^-^ar 1810. 
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The manufacturers assist the merchants by their purchases of very large quantities gf foreign 
raw materials, generally imported in iheir vessels. These are wool, hemp, flax and cotton; iron 
and steel; saltpetre, sulphur, hides, skins, and leather; indigo . fustic, and other dye woods and dye 
stuffs; lead, copper and brass in pigs and sheets; tin in blocks and sheets, spelter, molasses raw 
sugars, cocoa, mahogany and other cabinet woods; wines andspirits for medical manufacturers; rags, 
and man) other articitb, with coal for the supply of their laboratories, furnaces, forges and work 
shops. '1 he manufactuiers also purchase for their domestic consumption, great quantities of 
imported goods, benefiting the merchants. 

The transpoaation of American raw materials, fuel building materials and food for the workmen 
occasions a very great trade and business in boats, shallops and coasting vessels, highly favorable 
to the merchants, who own them, and the transportation of American manufactures, m like manner, 
V) the markets (.n our rivers, bays, and coasts, is piofitable to the owners of vessels. In Great Britain, 
the largest portion of the tonnage in any one branch, is that in the coasting trade. This branch of 
manufacturmg commerce rapidly increases. 

The mostdisiijiguisbed modern rom/n^mfl/ countries in the world import great quantities of 
raw materials andexpori large quantities of manufactures. These operations constitute^ injact^ the 
greater part of thetr commerce. In those countries, many of their most respectable merchants have 
becon«e partners in their manufactories. The export trade in British manufactues, before the 
wars, which have grown out of the French revolutions, constituted much the largest part of their 
outward trade, and it seems likely to become equally considerable in proportion to their exports,, on 
the return of a general peace. This export trade in the valuable manufactures of the British 
kingdom is now extensively conducted by persons, who combine the business of the manufacturer 
with that of the foreign merchant: in other words, who unite those two great branches of commerce 
in then* respective houses. A similar and great field for capital and mercantile enterprize lies open 
before the American merchants; and some of them have entered upon it with capital, spirit and 
success. So far as labor saving-machinery has been employed in the operations, the persons, 
who have undertaken them have proved the benefits of manufactures to the mercantile capitalist, 
and in other considerable instances, the same advantageous employment of trading capital has 
occurred. 

The banks established in the United States, which are the most wealthy and important of our 
institutions of property, are mercantile corporations. The deposits and discounts of the sug^r 
refiners, millers^ bakers, distillers, brewers, cotton spinners, woollen manufacturers, hatters, nail- 
makers, iron masters, various smiths, coopers, tanners, shoemakers, rope manufacturers, &c. &c. are 
highly profitable to them and are uncommonly safe. Since our exports of our own productions are 
known to be worth 48,000,000 of dollars, and the aggregate value of our manufactures may be 
safely estimated at three and a half or four times that sum, it is plain, that the custom of our 
manufacturers is highly important to our banking companies. Many of the manufacturers are 
proprietors of the stocks of the banks of the United States, and thus make loans to the merchants. 

Insurances on manufactures, raw materials, vesseK employed in transporting them coastwise, 
and from and to foreign countries, and upon the manufacturing establishments themselves, afford 
considerable benefits to the private under-writers and insurance companies Many persons 
concerned in these mercantile institutions, are engaged in manufacturing houses and associations. 

The greater prosperity of British commerce with great and various manufactures y andth^ lesser 
prosperity oj Irisn cummer ce with fewer and less various manufacturts afford the most conclusive 
evidence of the benefits of manufactures to foreign trade. This is the more clear and strong, because 
the soil of Ireland, in proportion to its extent, is much better than that of Great Britain. The 
greater prosperity oJ British commerce in time of peace with superior manufactures^ and the lesser 
prosperity of rench commerce, in the same season^ with inferior manufactures^ aff^nrd. a. further 
evidtnce of the benefits of the useful arts to Joreign trade. The prosperity of our American trade 
with manufactures, in the seven years, which preceded the year 1810, (the date of the following 
tables) was superior to that of the seven years preceding the adoption of the federal constitutiony 
with less manufactures, and to that of the seven years, which preceded the revolutionary war, 
almost witJbout manufactures. 
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The richest object of commercial entcrprize for the mercTmnts of the Unfted" States is the trade 
of those countries, which do not manufacture. Of tliis the trade of our American brethern, from 
Texas and Mexico to the strcights of M^igellan is, a very interesting instance. We can import their 
raw materi^lb and export our manufactures to an immense amount/ with substantial benefit* 
Their rich products will not often be received in the ports of Europe in our vessels, foreign to 
them. Their copper, crude sugar, peculiar cottons and woods, their various dying materials, drugs 
and medicines, their wool, hides and tallow, and their gold and silver will be exchange^ for cabinet 
wares, carriages, paper, sugar, beer, distilled spirits, candles, hats, boots, shoes, gold and silver 
wares, plate and jewellery, pottery, iron manufactures, mill work, coopers manufactures, machiner}\ 
types, gun powder, arms, ships and other vessels, boats and various other manufactures of the 
United States* They do not want our provisions, tobacco, cotton, lumber, indigo and odier 
articles of unmanufactured produce. If we had only such raw productions, commerce between 
the United States and foreign America would be very limited and unprofitable. As our 
manufactures progress, the trade with that new and interesting country, and with St. Domingo and 
all the countries similarly circumstanced cannot fail to increase. Even the manufacturing nations 
will.lie induced to purchase our goods, which can be made with the vast advantage of labor-saving 
machinery^ operating upon raw materials exempted from the duties and other charges of importatton^ 
If we have constctntly reshipped to other countries the foreign manufactures of Great Britain^ 
Ireland, Russia, Germany, France and the East Indies, to a great amount, we may ship to the same 
places, the surplus products i f our own manufacturing industry. If Great Briuin, the East 
Indies, Germany, France and Russia find, in foreign countries, purchasers for their manufactures, 
we may be able to do the same. Since the government is impartial and friendly to our merchants 
and manufacturers, those two descriptions of our citizens may liberally and profitably aid each 
other, as those do, who live, as fellow citizens, in foreign countries. 

The establishment of many new manufactures in the United States from foreign materials, 
occasions new demands for those foreign materials, to be so employed. The merchants alone can 
import those materials and they must be generally imported in their ships. This facilitates 
remittances* which in many trades, are difficult and unprofitable. 

The greatest drain of tht ir coin and bullion, which the United States sustain, is in the- 
remittances for manufactures to foreign countries. By our own manufactures, we diminish this- 
drain in part, and they already furnish us with substitutes for remittances in the precious metals, 
and in a further part, by enabling us to send abroad wrought goods to the amount of 3,0(;0,000 
dollars. Every thing, that facilitates the retention of our coin and bullion, is considered as 
&vorable to the merchants, and to our commercial, and banking institutions and operations. A 
balance of trade in favor of the country is an advantage to the mercantile body; and by our 
manufactures we shall bring more nations in debt to us, than we formerly did. So far as we export 
manufactures, we now contribute to that end. 

Manufactures to a considetable amount, such as malt and distilled liquors, loaf lugar, cheese, 
candles and soap, are consumed among the stores of seamen and passengers. Manufacturers, who 
come to the United States, pay to our merchants passage money for themselves and their families^ 
and freight money for their furniture and other personal property, imported in our vessels. 

The commerce among the several states, in the American Union, in the raw materials, manu- 
factures and provisions of our country, is a branch of trade more certain^ than any other. It does 
not depend upon foreign laws. Remote foreign markets are less accessable in war. The commerce 
among the states, always interesting, derives the utmost additional importance from the recent 
de..:ortment of too many of the naval powers. It is an evident and important fact, that this material 
and increasing exchange of rawproducrtions, fuel and provisions, for finished manufactures, between 
the producing and manufacturing states, has become adeci^ve consideration^ Jbr the continuance of 
ike federal union — a connrxion vital to the general commerce of the American people. The mahi- 
fest difficulty of securing justice m com "craal affiiirs^ even by the whole of the United States, affords 
conclusive evidtnce^ that each of any two passible sections^ into which they , might be severed^ would 
Jail to mamtjtn the standing of a trading nation. 

The benefits of the fisheries of the United States, resulting from manufacturesi .are eonsidera- xnc esbew 
ble, stable and increasing. 
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Our Ananiifacturcrs, near the sea coast, consume very large quanlities of dried and pickled fislv. 
They employ in their manufactures, the head matter of the whale to make the superior oil. This 
will not coagulate, and is.fit for use in Itght houses and lamps, in cold and wet situations. From 
its purity, it is adapted to the consumption of good and well furnished houses. The residuum of 
the samie material is used for making spermaceti candles. 

The- umbrella-makers, manufacturers of whips, fishing tackle, stay makers &c. employ the 
whale fins or whale bones, the little cuttings or chips of which have been applied to imikwg patent 
brushes^ composed of splilbone in lieu of strong hair, by American ingenuity and economy. 

The coarser oils are U3ed in lamps in many of the work shops, and in the dressing of leather; 
and in short, as the manufacturers of the world in general use nearly all the piscatory articles in 
some one form or another; so those of the United States have long used some, and have increased in 
the use of others: and since foreign luvvs burthen those articles with ruinous duties, it is certain, that 
our manufacturers may be hereafter relied on, as great and sure supporters to the fisheries of the 
United States. 

In all those particulars, in which manufactures support and assist navigation, they benefit the 
fisheries; for ships and other vessels and boats of every size and description are employed in the 
fisheries, armed and unarmed, and as manufactures have strong and beneficial efiects upon (A^ 
coasting if ade^^nA all ourfishing vessels, except the large whalers, are adapted to, and actually partake 
in that great and sure branch of domestic tradtr; it is a very important fact, that the manufactures of 
the United States, in that respect greatly benefit the numerous owners of fishing vessels, too small 
for most voyages to other countries, and excluded by foreign navigation laws from many adjacent 
ports. The transportation for our manufacturers of raw materials, provisions, fuel, building materials, 
and manufactOred goods, become to them a very necessary support, whenever they are disappointed 
in taking fish. And as the fishing season is but a portion of the year, out of that season, this coast- 
ing trade afibrds very convenient employment for the fishing vessels. 

The manufacture of salt is a very considerable aid to the fisheries. If the temperature of the 
climates, in which lie the best salt ponds of Europe, be proved (by the growth of the sweet orange 
tree) to betlie same as those of the Floridas and Louisiana; and if it be recollected, that the best 
French European salt is made without fire, and by the natural evaporation by the sun, in a tem- 
perature corresponding with that of the Accomack coast of Virginia, the beneficial effects of this 
manufacture, may be deemed permanent and increasing. The fairest and purest marine salt of 
France is that of the Isle of Rhe, in north latitude 46 degrees and 15 minutes. It is made by the sun 
as far north as Bourneuf, Croisac and Guesrande, in ancient Britanny, and in the north latitude of 47 
degrees, considered to correspond with our 38lh degree. 

All the peculiar tackle and instruments of the fisheries are well manufactured in the United 
States, and the fishermen themselves, at leisure times, make a number of them, by which many of 
the benefits of domestic or household manufactures are realized. This remark also applies to the 
manufacture of a great part of the oil. The packing of a cask of fish and the making of the cask 
and of the pickle add as much per centum to the value of the fish, as the corresponding operations 
add to the value of several raw materials. Some of the European economical writers therefore 
clas6 salted and pickled meats and fish among their manufactures. 

From a review of these facts, not only the peculi r benefits rendered by the manufacturers to the 
fisheries are evinced, but it i^ apparent, that since the operations of the fishermen partake strongly 
of the manufacturing character, their occupation is m part, comprehended in the manufacturing 
branch of the national industry. 
Befence. It has been considered as proper to submit under a separate and distinct head, another cl ■•^ of 

facts, relative to such manufactures, as are useful or necessary to the defence of the United States. 

It has been occasionally deemed expedient to restrain the exportation ot those manufactures, 
which are requisite for war* From this consideration and from obvious policj , the federal and state 
governments are conceived to have wisely partaken in the manufactories of such warlike goodSf 
fii d to have enco^iraged them even by high duties, and by advances in 'specie, or in the ivrincipal 
raw materials. Difficulties arising from a want of capital are ihas surmounted, in cases wherein 
the public purchases are often the principal, and always very consideiable. 
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The rmportanf modern opcrutlons of casting cannon wiihont a calibre, and boringthem out of the 
solid mass of cast iron, for the reception o^the ball, by water machinery, was first performed at tlic 
public expence in the United States. Several armouries for small fire arms ^nd swords have been 
established by the states and by the union. Contracts, wiih advances of money, not only for making 
arms and other military manufactures, but for importations of the proper rave material's, have been 
repeatedly made and to a large amount, upon security. Adversary belligerents have forbidden or 
prevented the exportation of warlike manufactures to other countries and of course to the United 
States, during our late neutrality. Ihdian wars, occasions of apparent danger from abroad, and the 
commercial demands on this country for military supplies for various foreign places, within the last 
twenty years, have caused very considerable attention to the repair and manufacture of arms; and to 
making establishments for these and other instruments and munitions of \v^r in the United States. 
It may be safely affirmed, that there is no irremoveable obstacle to the manufacture of tvcry species 
of arms, and almost every supply of war, of good qualities and in sufficient quantities. ^ weU devised 
system of inspection exists in some branches ofmanujactures under several of the state governments; 
and such a system^ as to military supplies^ has been proved to be indispensibly necessary, by the expe- 
rienceqfthe union and cf the states^ on many occasions^ dttnng the greater patt of the last twenty 
years. But whatever has been the amelioration of this im]}ortant ope^ation, within two or three 
years, the ordinary, sale and exportation of arms, without insri5cction, is yet practicable; while the trade 
in flour, wet provisions, lumber, potashes and other staple goods, in several of the states, has been 
wisely placed under a very strict and salutary regimen of inspection. 

Since various foreign nations have obstructed military supplies, which we have endeavoured to 
procure from their ports, and sincethe present war has imparted the contraband character to all such 
things, the importance of the manufactures of that description to the defence of the country, parti- 
cularly at this time, is very great and manifest. 

The possession of iron, lead, salt petre, charcoal, wood for ships and vessels, for military car- 
pentry, and for every description of wooden implements and instruments of war, and the constant sup- 
plies of foreign raw materials for warlike manufactures, enable the United States to make the 
necessary establishments. Accordingly it appears, that common founderies a^id all other military 
works and shops, are as practicable as they are indispensable to the peace, union and safety of the 
country. 7he difference in the situation of the United States, at the respective commencements of 
hostilities in the year 1775, and in the year 1812, is greater, in respect to the various manufacturee 
necessary to defence^ than it is in respect to any other matter, in the whole circle of its national industry. 
In the times of the provinces, the public defence was under the care and controul of an external 
and distant national government, which prefered to draw the public supplies from the manufacturers 
of the metropolitan state, adjacent to the court and offices. But now, the all important principle of 
internal resource^ well understood, and the present state of American industry occasion a course 
diametrically opposite, to be maintained by the union, the states, many associations, and numerous 
individuals.* 

It is a fact in the history of the manufactures of the United States, that in some y^ry import- Lftbour^rtni 
ant instances, the knowledge or the acquisition of the means of manufacturing has occasioned excite^ ^f^'^ 
ments and exertions of the cultivators to produce the ; aw matertals. In this complex business, " "^ 
success, in one portion of the means, has quickened the exertions to procure the remainder. In 
the year 1786, I became well acquainted with the fact, that labor-saving spinning machinery was 
consulerable in Great Britain. It was understood, that it was applicable, at that time, only to the 
carding and spinning of cotton ^ which we constantly imported from foreign countries, apparently to 
the amount of our whole consumption. In the course of the following of autumn and winter, repeated 
examinations and considerations of this subject occasioned very high expectations from a lew well 
authenticated facts, in relation to the production of the cotton raw material, in gardens and other 
small pieces of land, as far north as the latitude of thirty- eight degrees and forty five minutes j\ and 

* So unirertalf so eflBcient and so important is the simple and common blacksmiths branch ofonr roanufactorcsy that it woold be 
able in o6e month to possess cvety ablebodicd nulc nUite man in the United States, now unanned« of a pUia thrusting swoid aotf'. 



pike of our own manutactu^T, for a milhon of lioUars. 
I A Ticinity io the cottoiy of Talbot, in M^r/land. 
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ih some other places on the rkersoT ilie Clicssrpeak bay. It was inferred, that as the shrub or the 
tree grew in that central degree of our country, all the extensive region, south of thirty-nine,' was 
capable of producing ^tton, which is found in climates not only hotter than those of North 
America, but in the torrid Zone. It Was therefore confidently presumed, that the cotton spinning 
in«// might be brought into very beneficial use in the United States. The production of cotton in 
the old settlements of Virginia was carefully examined, as a test of this opinion, and opportunities 
offered to make it, in a manner, commanding entire confidence. After the more exact imfqrmation of 
the existence and operations of the labor-savitigcotton machinery in Europe hadlead to due reflexion 
on the incalculable importance of the vast cai)acity of this country to produce the proper raw 
material, tl>e most effectual measures were activily pursued to excite the attention of the whole 
con munity and particularly of iht planters of the five original southern states But though our capaci- 
ty to produce the cotton was so great, as at this time we know it to have always been, though labor- 
saving machinery was effecting a gainful revohjtion in manufactures in Great Britain, though 
cotton wa3 then worth in tlie United States, forty-four cents per pound o\ving to foreign trade laws, 
and though it was at highprices in many parts of Kurope, several years had elapsed before sufficient 
attention to the culture could be.excittd, even by the numerous publications, which were 
incessantly made. At \tn^\\\\\o\x^\tT^ the proper consideration of the great natural capacity of 
the southern states^ and of the peculiar value of the labor -saving machinery to a nation of moderate 
numbers (towelling in a country of redundant soiU with the all important discovery of the saw-gin^ has 
occasioned our cultivators to produce the requisite cotton. These two machines for cleaning 
cotton in America and for spinning it abroad and at home, with the ordinary modes of househould 
manufacture, have drawn the planters into u very enriching revolution in the southern agriculture. 
The inestimable prinaple qf the labor-saving means of mant(/acture being thus brought into 
consideration and practice, m the cas>e o( machinery; and labor-saving processes, such as the brewery, 
xlktillery and tannery, being drawn into similar notice, anew and most highly beneficial career in 
the national industry has been commenced by tjic United States. Carded and combed wool, flax and 
hentp have been subsequently subjected to manufacturing machinery, adapted to there respective 
formstind natures. M e have been taught that 30,000 pieces of metal have been coined and counted, 
in i.ngland^ in a single hour, by a steam engine, adapted to mechanism, capable of application to the 
button manufactory and to other branches, susceptible of such operations. Several nail making 
machines, of cunous facility and great. utility, have been invented in the United States. Certain 
skins, formerly half expended in offal paijngs or remaining of a:) useless thickness, have been split, 
by an American invention, into equal and useful parts. The simple, but tedious operations of the 
dip^nanufacture of tallow candles, have been abridged or accelerated by a labor-saving wheel. The 
mechanism for steam has undergone a variety of new and most curious modifications in this country, 
gceatly extending the uses of that vast aixi omnipresent power, in modes, directly or indirectly 
sub^erviant to manufactures. An improvement in the construction of draught casks has been 
invented, to obviate the great expence of bottling malt and other fermented liquors. A simple, 
clieap and rapid chemical process has been discovered to extract the ill flavored, empyreumatic oil 
from distilled spirits. Since the confirmation of the settlements in this country, Hydraulics, 
•chemistry, geometry and all the arts ami sciences have been rendered very extensively subservient to 
irtanu Pictures and the useful arts. Deeply impressed with the peculiar value to them cf these modern 
aids -and means t the people of the United States seek the establishment of manufactures by tvery 
vartety af ingenious wcchantim^ process and rftvw^f, which, while they save time \xrAhbor. manikstly 
exempt them from the deleterious mcxles of the old manufacturing system. If, in otlier countries 
and in former times, various classcb of morbid aixl decrepit persons have been i>roduced by the 
ancient method of making goods, only by human hands, and the citizens ol America shall coniin^ie 
to pursue, to the utmost of their power, the use q/water steam, horses, cattle^ machinery, dexter ty 
and various modern pj ocesses and devices, to effect the sufne beneficial ends, the} will prevent the creation 
and existence of those sickly and deformtd classes of people in this country. Women, relieved in 
very considerable degi*ee from their former employments, as carders, spinners and fullers bj hand, 
:casionaHy turn to the operations of the weaver with iniproved machinery and instruments, which 
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abridge and soften the labor, while the male weavers employ themselves in superintendence, 
instruction, superior or other operations, and promote their health by occasional attention to 



gardcningi agficuhurc and the clearing and improvement of the form. The lapse of a few years 
\\ ill release from the restraint of the patent, the iron bound shoe (the rights to make which arc 
much diffused) when the sedentarj" labors of the journeymen will be greatly relieved. The 
dangerous services of the writers desk have been incalculably lessened by the printing, copper 
plate and copying presses, and several pentagraphic and other graphic inventions. Man> of the 
uses of the labors of the statuary and the painter have been attained by the multiplied portraits 
and scenic representations of the various classes of engravers, 'i'he auxiliary part of the making 
of men*s ajiparel, is extensively performed by the aid of female^ formed by nature and habit for 
sedentary occupations. Some branches of manufacture, unfavorable to healthi are unsuitable to 
us, and will be long unknown to our country, and other branches formerly of the same ill tendency 
have been exempted from their pernicious effects by the employment of mills, and the improvements 
in the operations and in the construction of laboratories. It is a manifest truth to which we ought 
most seriously to advert, that, besides the proper or corporal powers, industry and skill of the people 
of the United States, we have attained, by water, steam, cattle, labor-saving machinery and 
chemistry, the means to effect, with an exactness and promptitude beyond the reach of manual 
power and skill, a great variety and number of manufacturing operations. These wonderful machires^ 
working as if they were amma/e(/6tftnf'j, endowed vf\\\i all the talents of their inventors^ laboring 
with organs that never tire, and subject to no expence of food, or bed, or raiment, or dwelling, 
may be justly considered^ as equivalent to an immense body of manufacturing recruits^ suddenly enlisted 
in the service of the country.^ 

In order to display the present form and nature, and in some degree the extent of the • arts 
and manufactures of th^ United States, the substance of the returns of the marshals and their assis* 
tants, are presented, in the shape of two series of official tables in the third and fourth parts of this 
work. In submitting this body of new evidence, it is necessary to state, that the information it 
contains is of various datps, in the last five months of 1810; and, that it relates to the whole national 
population of that time, being 7,239,903 persons of both sexes, and of all colours, ages and condi- 
tions« Though many of the officers and assistants have performed this new and difficult service with 
much zeal and intelligence, yet various causes have concurred, to, occasion, numerous and very 
considerable imperfections and omissions, in returns from cities, towns, villages, townships, hundreds, 
counties, and, as to valuable articles and branches, from states, to be observable. In these first sets 
of tables, it has not been thought best to supply (hose defects by detailed and diversified esti* 
mates, which must be erroneous and might be sanguine. It was observed, that there were some 
instances of goods of a doubtful nature, or which could not be considered as manufactured in Iso 
material a degree, as strictly to entitle them to be placed in the class of *^ manufactures J*'* These 
have been separately exhibited, but are considered as sufficiently relative to the subject^ to render 
these imperfect returns of them useful, both to the various departments of the government, and 
to those persons, who are engaged in, or propose to enter into the manufacturing business. 

* The diminution o^ manual Ubor in Great Britain, bj meant of tnaehineni in the cotton business vat estimated in the year 1808; at 
4200 to 1. An able ^writer and artist [Mr. Jno. Duncan of Glasgow] considers it to be ihuch more. It has appeared to be a most 
important object to attain eartainly on this point, and it is hoped that the people of the tJnited Ststes will duly consider it. Indeed 
Great Britain may be considered to have lately forced the most unobservinr to perceive the vast impcMrtance of labor-saving machinery 
and processes. It is rendered universally visible by her orders in council, bK)ckades, and other obstructions of the supplies we used to 
receive fr ^m her and from the continent of Europe. Our observation of it is quickened by these obstructions to the sales ot' our provi- 
sions and raw materials, in our own and foreign seaports. The merchants and others have been led, by the same causes, to employ in sucli 
manufacturing, the very, capital with which they would rather have traded, though to less advantage. 

ERRATUM. 
Page 17, line 39^ for Accipenser, read Acipenser. 
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PART II 



COLLECTION 

OF 

Additional facts^ tending to shew the practical foundations^ progress^ condition and 
establishment of the American arts and manufactures^ and their actual connexi n with 
the wealth and strength of the United States; stated in the continuation of the commu^ 
nication to Mr. Gallatin^ 

In the tables, which form the third and fourth parts of this statement, is contained the result 
of this first attempt of an extensive and populous country, or perhaps of any country, to ascertain, in 
detail^ the facts, which constitute and display the actual condition of its manufactures. The duty 
of collecting the information by the marshals and secretaries was additional and secondary to the 
periodical enumeration of the people, and required a longer time than was allowed for such an 
enumeration, enjoined as a basis for the distribution of constitutional power. The period of the 
two measures was not sufficient for the correspondence between the superior and subordinate 
officers, which would have produced more perfect details and greater uniformity and perspicuity. 
It may however be affirmed, that the tables contain a great number and variety of clear indications 
of the state of the manufacturing branch of the national industry, and a mass of positive evidence 
upon the subject, in relation to the eastern, northern, middle, southern, atlantic and western sec* 
tions or grand divisions of the country, with respect to the forms or modes of the manufactures, 
which have grown up, the raw materials, upon which they operate, a very considerable portion of 
the value to which they have arisen, ver)* useful data for the comparative values of internal com* 
merce or manufactures and external commerce or navigation^ and foreign trade^ and much elucida- 
tion of the operations of manufacturing industry upon the commercial and the landed interests, and 
upon the public safety. 

From the official papers, on which the tables are founded, and from many other sources, some 
additional information, not reducible into regular columns, has been collected. This iuformation 
it is new proposed to submit in the form of statements, concerning several branches and denomina- 
tions of manufactures and the connected machinery. To shew the portion of goods consumed or 
demanded, which our manufacturers did not or do not supply, by the actual importation of manu- 
factures in a season of embarrassment and economy, the substance of the return, for the first year 
under the present constitution will be added. The national population was then nearly four niillions 
of persons, and the value of foreign manufactures about 15,000,000 dollars, after adding ten per 
centum to their European cost. Some of the non-enumerated or unspecified goods were certainly 
not manufactures, but their value is not considerable and may be fully alloH'ed for, by the dcducrion 
ol S 295,6887VV» which has been made from the amount of the return. Distilled spirits were 
not included among those imported manufactures. If our population be taken at seven niiliions and 
a quarter, in 1810, our demand for foreign manufactures might be cotemporamouslv estimated at 
27,187,5u0. But on the one hand, importation has been increased in consequence' of a freer con- 
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sumption, and the business produced by increased wealth and other circumstances. On the other 
hand the consumption ot foreign manufactures has been diminished by the great increase of those 
of the United States. Theexportationof American manufactures, in the year 1807, is afterwards 
given, so far as they appear on the face of the general custom-house returns; but it is considered as a 
certain fact, that a greater vahie is exported, than appears from that document. 

A very great number and variety of literary productions, foreign and American, diflFuse the 
knowledge of labor-saving machinery, processes and devices, and quicken the progress of manufac- 
turing industry and skill. Those which Javor family and household manufactures are peculiarly 
interestng- It is respectfully suggested that it would promptly repay the expence ^nd reward the 
pains, if measures were taken, under known public authority, to ascertain and exhibit, by plain 
descriptions, or specifications and engravings, the best set of implements, instruments, utensils, 
toots and machinery, existing in the United States, to render household manufactures more easy^ 
expeditious* convenient, economical and profitable. I he fly shuttle is con*-idered as a very valuable 
invention, but though it has been known, in this country, many years, more than ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of our shuttles are not of that description 'J'he same observation occurs as to the spinning 
mills* mules, jennies, &c. The stocking loom, though so much more rapaid in its work than the 
knitting needle, has not been yet by any means sufficiently extended. It is more convenient in 
a private family than the smallest cloth loom, or the great spinning wheel, 

It is necessary to observe, that several facts, in the first part of this statement, will be found in 
this second part. They were given in the former on the ground of the general economy and policy 
of manufactures^ merely to shew their influence in favor of agriculture, commerce, the fisheries and 
defence. In the following statements, they are adduced, m a strict technical or practical view^ to mani- 
fest the states of the respective branches of manufactures and of the specific means of their execution. 

COTTON. 

This raw material, being the only redundant one adapted to the manufacture of cloths for apparel 
and furniture, produced in the Unites States, and being the most susceptible of labor-savmg opera* 
tions,'the cotton branch will probably, nay certainly, become, very soon the most considerable of our 
manufactures. It is adapted to all seasons in its various forms, and to a greater variety of uses, than 
any other cloth or stuff. While sheep's wool continues to be much more wanted than cotton wool^ 
the latter will be proportionally used as a substitute for sheep's wool, in blankets, corduroys, velvets, 
and the chain or warp of goods with woollen woof or filling. Cotton cloths can be printed; an 
operation seldom performed on woollens or silks, very seldom or never on hempen goods. They are 
substiutes for worsteds, or stuji of combed wool znd for silks, which are made of raw materials not 
yet considerable in the United states. The cotton raising states appear, by the reports of the marshals 
to be the most numerous employers of family looms. Improvements in the household carding 
machinery, spinning machinery, loom and shuttle, andin family bleaching and d>ing are producing 
new and great facilities, savings and profits in the manufacture of cotton goods by the farmers 
and planters. The cotton cloths, for various uses, manufactured in the United States, exceeded 
in measurement, in the year 1810, all the other cloths: that is all the cloths of flax, hemp, wocrf, 
and siik, and the progress of the cotton branch is greater than that of any other, and indeed greater 
than that of all the others. Capitalists can most easily extend themselves infhe cotton manufacture^ 
because, the raw material is abundant and capable of being conveniently and promptly increased. The 
U nited States have some palpable and great advantages over their foreign rivals in the cotton 
branch. Those of Kurope depend upon foreign agriculture for the raw material, for the indigo Jye, 
and in a considerable degree for their bread stuff. Those in the East Indies will not be allbwed 
or be able to use labor-saving machinery. Improvements in the loom, and in other things, are 
opposed by force in Europe. Theexpences, costs and charges of transporting cotton^ from the 
fiirmfi and plantations, even near the coasts of the United States, to the manufactories of Manchester, 
Glasgow and Rouen, and the same charges upon manufactured goods from Manchester, Glasgow and 
Bouen^ to the houses of the planters and farmers in America are equal to fifty per cent upon the 
European xosts of the finer, and seventy per cent on the coarse, heavy and bulky goods of tho» 
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great manufacturing towns. Every person capable of working in the manufactories of woollen^ 
linen, hempen and silken cloths, can become, in less than a week, a useful cotton manufiicturcr. 
The cotton branch, in the United States is the great resort of all the unemployed cloth manu&c* 
turt rs, and there is here no impediment to a person changing his trade or employment, or place 
of business. Every* man and woman in the United States, uncharged with crime, is free of 
every city, town, borough, village, hamlet, township, hundred and county, and enjoys the freedom 
of every occupation, trade and calling. The cheap American bark and other dyes, and particularly 
the costless dye, called the iron liquor ^ made by covering useless fragments of that metal with 
vinegar, or the pyroligneous-acid, are convenient colorings for cotton yam and cloths. A great 
denderatum in the manufacture of cotton is the method of giving it a true scarlet dye, which no 
art has hitherto been able to fix in goods made of this raw material. It has been for mi\py years 
tbe subject of an offer of a very considerable premium in Europe. The Americans make good 
red cotton for the weaver, superior to Turkey yarn. 

In consequence of numerous and particular enquiries and communications, in and from all parts 
of the United States, it satisfactorily appears, that tlie skill, the means and the scale of the year 
1810, in the cotton manufacture, have been very greatly improved and extended, and that the capiial 
machinery and establishments have been very much enlarged and multiplied The cotton blanket, 
which b a luxury on the continent of Europe, is a matter of great economy in the United States. 
It is an excellent covering. The double twilled cotton cloth for apparel and furniture, begins to 
rival the immense invoices of foreign ticklenburgs, and other stout linens. Similar foots occur 
in a variety of other instances. Heavy cotton goods cannot be imported without a loss. Fancy goods 
ofler the greatest profits, and in many instances are easy of imitation. In household manufactures^ 
as soon as it happens that the stock of flax and wool is exhausted, the industry of very great num-» 
bers of families of the middle, northern and eastern states, is applied to our redundant southern 
cotton, which is every where for sale and pays no import duty or excise. Every additional 
working hour, in a day, thus employed, is an addition of one twelfth part to the domestic manu- 
factures of the country. li is highly beneficial to possess an unhmited raw matertal^ which at once 
invites and impels to sober ^ steady industry^ and fiicdiiates its operations Oiie natural effect is to 
render ever}* industrious female an arttzan^ whenever her household duties do not require her 
time. The general practice of manufacturing cotton in families, not resident in the cotton raising 
districts, prepares those families, by their habits of industry and their skill, for that extension of 
the woollen manufacture, which our great landed capital and the rapid multiplication of shq^p 
must very soon occasion. 

A large quantity of cotton is used as chain or warp with woollen woof or filling, and it is used 
as woof or filling for goods with flaxen or hempen chains of warps. It has nearly superceded the 
use of flax in the manufactory of hosiery, and is sometimes mixed with wool in making stockings. 
Cotton is well adapted to use in stockings ii Mir southern winters. It is believed, that it would be 
bvorable to health, if the colored laborers were supplied with a cap of thick homemade undyed 
cotton swanbkin, similar in form to the highland woollen cap of north Britain. Fevers and morbid 
strokes of the sun would be prevented by the protection of the head. 

WOOL. 

The manufacture, which is next in rapid improvement and extent, to cotton, is that of wool. 
It is very considerably aided by the new carding and spinning machinery, by the introducton of 
the Barbmry, Merino and long woollcd sheep, by improvements in the breeding and tending of the 
general flocks of the country, by superior care of the growing fleece, by the increase of the value 
of the carcase t>r mutton, by the sorting of wool, by improvements in the stocking and cioth 
looms, by the acquisition of the fly shuttle^ and of machinery to dress and finish cloths, by increased 
skill in the workmen and by improvements in the arts and business of fulling and dying, to acquire 
which great exertion and expense are app ied. 

Thir present growth and •>• n»laciion of English wool, from the system of productiony-manaq^eTient 
and application of which we derive the most useful lights, are supposed to be mostaccuiaiely cati^ 



mated by Mr. Lnccock of Leeds, in his late pnblication. It is believed to decline. Tlie soil of 
Great Britain is insufficient for the population. Mr Lqccock estimates the British wool at 
97,000,000 lbs. per annum. If the whole present annual production of the united kingdom be 
taken at one hundred and twenty millions of pounds weight, and if two third parts be used by the 
British and Irish people, it would give 80,000,000 lbs- for 16,000,000 of people, or five pounds per 
head, whether infant or adult. This is exclusively of foreign wool and the increased cotton sub- 
stitutes. In the same proportion, the United States, if they contain at this time,* eight millions of 
persons, would require, were our climate as cold as Uiat of Britain, forty millions of pounds. If it 
be considered, that one half of our population lies to the southward of Pennsylvania, and that their 
cotton is a very convenient substitute for wool, it will appear, that forty millions Of pounds weight 
of sheep's wool is a good supply. It is believed, from the facts stated and considerations suggested 
on the subject of wool, that the supply of 1812 does not fall short of twenty to twenty two-millions 
of pounds. Not only have sheep been greatly multiplied, but their fleeces have been inci eased in 
weight and much better preserved. Avery few) ears must increase our wool to 40, 50, or 60, 
millions of pounds^ when the exportation of woollens must take place. For it is not doubted, that 
our housewives, other manufacturers, and machinery will continue (as they have for a long series 
of years) to make up all the wool our sheep will yield. I'he stock of fine woolled sheep» in Spain and 
Portugal, are unhappily diminished, neglected and injured, as well in the fleeces as in the bodies of 
those animals. Our principal source of European supply of fine wool is then reduced in quantity 
and quality, while the prices are advanced. Our own stock of fine wool is therefore the more con- 
venient and beneficial, and the manufactory of it is the more highly encouraged and greatly assisted. 
The most strenuous and judicious efforts to increase the ouantity and improve the quaHty of our 
wool, have occurred within the two or three last years, wnile our adventitious gains of sheep and 
wool have been far greater than in any past time; yet the manufacturers (with their machinery) have 
so increased and extended, as to advance the prices of wool, and even to produce continued impor- 
tations. Considerations, of revenue at least j have occasioned an actual encouragement by increased 
duties, in the last ye^n The simplicity of the prevailing colors in the woollen branch for some time^ 
has been favorable to the United States and continues so in the present stage of their woollen manu« 
facture. Scarlef^ purple, garnet, crinson, claret, and pea green are mcire difficult to dye, fix and 
finish than drabs* bottle greens, grave mixtures, marons and browns. Several recent extensions of 
the woollen manufacture, produced by the interruptions of the importations from Europe, and by 
the increase of wool, are particularly convenient to this country, because they do not require the 
aid'^of fulling mills, and may therefore be'executed in families, and by manufacturers within their 
own working places. Flannels, common woollen stockings and hats are among the goods contem- 
plated. These are commodities of very great consumption and as necessary as any other woollen 
goods for the general populationi and for the supply of the army and navy. 

The spinning wheel, the loom and the fulling mill are real aids to manual labor. The two first 
have been long invented. The last is a far more recent discovery. It has been little improved, 
since tts invention. Niceskiilj in using the fulling machinery^ is of the greatest importance to the 
success of the woollen branch. This skill is wanting tn many places. It is very desirable to a\A'aken 
the most particular attention of the manufacturers to the iulhng operations and mill. The fulling of 
hosiery is practised in Pennsylvania, in making that description, which is called the Germantown 
stockings. It particularly adapts them to the comfort and trying service oj the army. The fulling 
of hats is yet a manual labor. Wool and other animal substances are capable of being fulled. 
Vegetable substances are not deemed capable of that operation. The improved carding, and 
spinning and shearing machines, the household cloth-loom and stocking cloth-loom are also capable 
of saving labor Dying prevents the domestic labor and expense of washing, while it obviates all that 
injury to the pleasantness and beauty of woollen cloths, which frequent washing occasions. 

No branch of manufactures receives so great an accession of foreign workmen as the woollen 
branch; because the raw material and manufacture are universal in Europe. 

No branch of the manufactures of the United States receives so great a propulsion from our 

* December 1813. 
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immense landed capital^ as the woollen branch; because sheep are produced in every section of our 
country, and land is redundant in most of the states. Cotton has a natural cRmaterial district^ and 
requires a very limited portion of it. fFfteat has a practical district. Hemp and flax are limited in their 
cultivation by the state of population and employment. All these require the steady labor of many 
hands. Bui the field of sheep walks is as extensive as our territory^ and sheep fiirmmg is asgeneralas 
our settlements. Jftth their progress it mtist become as extensive as our country. Sheep do themselves, 
much towards the care they require. The quantity of land, which would maintain the greatest 
stock belonging to any country, is but a minor fraction of our soil. Wool then must become abundant, 
and household manufacturers, machines and artizans insure the conversion of it, as fast as it shall 
be increased, into materials for apparel and furniture, and into merchandize for domestic and foreign 
trade and consumption. 

Of all the raw materials, none is capable of conversion into manufactures so favorable to health 
as wooL It is extensively and indispensably necessary to the enjoyment of that blessing. A great 
number of persons of both sexes and of all ages and conditions, require woollens for their comfort 
and their safety. There is no other good and safe material for carpets: no other capable material 
for common hats and winter stockings: no other which preserves, in the human body, that constant 
and equable insensible perspiration, the want of which brings early pain, disease and death. No 
material, for cloths, for furniture and for apparel, is so safe as wool in respect to fire. No 
abundant one for those purposes is capable of so economical and elegant colorings and dves. 
Wool receives, and, better than any other copious and strong material retains, every tint, eveiy 
shade of color. The goods of this manufacture are of very great variety and compass, beginning 
with three shillings sterling per gross of yards, in the shape of worsted bindings, and 
rising to fifteen dollars per yard, in the form of superfine broad cloths of the best Peruvian or 
Vicunia wool. 

IRON. 

The red appearance produced by iron in our burnt clay, in every state and county, proves 
that general character or quality of our soil. The ore is very abundant and widely diffused. The 
extraction of the metal, in the best condition, the conversion of it into steel and the manufacture 
of it into all the necessaries and conveniences belonging to this extensive and useful branch, are 
facilitated by the omnipresence of wood and consequently of charcoal, and by rich and numerous 
veins of fossil coal appearing in many places on the surface of the earth. These are present , magazines, 
and uncommonly strong symptoms of immense latent treasures of that fuel. The manufacturers of 
iron wares urgently call on the owners of mines of that metal to open more ofthem\ and to work the 
whole upon ajar greater scale. Machinery to work up pig-iron and bars, has been wondcrfuUj in- 
vented, extended, diversified and multiplied in this country since the impediments of the year 1750, 
from external legislation, ceased to exist. Every year enlarges and diversifies the iron and steel 
manufactures. They are much too numerous for a detailed statement. Castings have been made 
in very increased quantities These, for the use of manufacturing machinery alone, have been 
computed at 1000 tons per annum. The common blacksmiths' work, though of i ecessity very 
imperfectly given in the tables, is a branch of manufacture of great amount and utility, and is 
performed in every section of the United States, however agricultural, and however peopled. 
Ihe improvement of the system and tools of these workmen anri particularly the introduction 'of the 
iabor-saving machinery into their shops^ would be a very substantuU benefit to them and ta the country. 
The blacksmiths' shops are in cfftci primary^ schools of the arts. The cut-nail machinery ha^ been 
very beneficially introduced into some of these shops, near to the iron furnaces, insuring the 
profitable employment of all the time, not otherwise occcupied. It is, like the two spinning wheels 
and the loom, among the women in private families. Pennsylvania ,ths greatest nail making state, 
produces at the rate of nine pounds of nails for each person in the state, which is at the rate of 
<)5,000,0i)0 of pounds for the whole white population of the United States, were equal attention paid 
to this gainful economy of time and labor. Inhere are many blacksmiths' and nail makers among 
the people of African birth and descent in the southern states. 
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There being in eft ct, no limit to our fund of charcoal, the extraction of pig metal from 
iron ore, the rtfining of iron by the second process, as also by the forge-hammer and other modes 
of compression, and the formation of it into manufactures by all the operations, which require it 
to be heated to the malleable degree, are therefore performed without any of the injuries to the 
met^, arising from fossil coal, and with all the benefits resulting from carlbonic fuel. As the extent 
of our territory insures a very great duration to our stock of charcoal, by mere natural reproduc- 
tion, and generally without the labor and expence of plantations, our iron manufactures must be 
very good, permanent and highly beneficial. There are great quantities of iron, adjacent to forests^ 
which continue to impede the cultivation of the richest soils. Practice, the sciences and import 
ted aid and skill add yearly to the degree of ability, we possess in the iron branch. The rolling 
and slitting mills, the various nail mills, the tilt-hammer, the grinding and polishing mill, the wire 
mill, and all the great variety of iron works, except the common furnace and forge, were assumed 
to be prohibited by the act of the British parliament of the year 1750, restraining our manufacture 
of iron beyond the pig and the bar. The iron and steel manufactures of Great Britain were 
raised in 1785, to the value of 50,eOO,0(;0 dollars, riie United States formerly exported much 
iron, but they now import a far greater quantity, in bars and some rolled and slit. The returns 
of the quantity of iron manufactured are very imperfect, yet much is exhibited on the face of 
those documents. The iron branch has been very fruitful in inventions and labor-saving devices, 
both at home and abroad. In the moments, when we feared difficulty and injury, from the want 
of certain necessary tilings, the manufacture has suddenly been attained and established. This is 
remarkably the case, as to common steely iron wire and edge toolsy the manufactures of all which 
have been greatly advanced since 1810. The variety of iron goods, returned by some of the 
states and counties, proves to all who are acquainted with this country, that great quantities and 
values of the same kinds of goods are omitted in the returns, from other states and counties. The 
improvement and extension of the cast iron manufactures, includbg cannon cast solidly with a 
.spruce head and bored out, have been very great. The saving of the labor of the manual 
hammer, (which is the chief benefit of small castings) and of the tilt and trip-hammers, have given 
extraordinary activity to this branch of the iron manufactory. 

The course of things is very strikingly altered with respect to botli the commerce and manu- 
facture of iron. The iron branch is more extensive and perfect in Great Britain, than in any other 
country. It is worthy of not^ therefore, that considerable quantities of iron and steel are imported 
even from that country into the United Stares, proving that we manufacture iron goods beyond 
what all our own iron permits. The duty alone prevents much more considerable importations of 
British and other iron. The English iron manufactures were very extensive in 1783. But in each 
of the fi\^e years preceding 1800, they imported, on an average^ 41,000 tons of bar iron. Many 
Britisli -workmen of their furnaces and forges have migrated to the states on the Baltic and to other 
parts of the world, induced by the temptations of countries full of iron and wood. The scale, upon 
which iron works have been lately conducted in Britain, the use of the steam power and the charring 
of pit coal have produced great benefits to the owners of iron works. Every thing that saves or 
which is equivalent to the saving of labor in the business of the furnaces, is of peculiar importance 
to countries possessing abundance of iron ore. The extension of our manufactures is not impeded 
by any want ^f the means to work it, when procured in the first simple state of pig metal. The 
extraction of metal from the ore involves much expensive labor. Much business is done, in 
labor-saving manufactories; much in the common manual shops. Since we can make such con^ 
trasted goods^ as the wire and working cards and cannon; small nails and anchors, spinning wheel 
irons.and mill works; screws and plough shares; and as we have raised the price of bar iron from 
sixty to one hundred and ten dollars, since our revolution, our capacity in the iron branch cannot be 
doubted. But the most weighty fact respecting the state of our iron manufactures is, that we 
cannot procure enough of pig metal and bars to satisfy the great and increasing demands of labor- 
saving mills and machines, and our numerous handicraft workmen A principal improvement 
in the iron manufacture would be to make more valuable descriptions of goods, such as cutlery, 
jBne tools^ needles^ watch springs, and other nice wares. These will probably appear in interior 



situations, wlien iron becomes chea{) there, as in British Warwickshire. Fuel; provi^ons, forage 
and building materials are abundant* in our inferior country. 

HEMP. 

The growers of this raw material are said to suffer very considerably from the sacrifice of 
the quantity and value of their crops, by imperfections in rotting and preparing it, for the manu* 
facturcrs. An injurious conver&ion of a great number of strong and good fibres into i0W^ by the 
want of care and skill in the pi eparatit n of it for the spinner, too often occurs. This stout and 
harsh raw material requiring strong hands, is also rather unsuitable to the numerous class of female 
spinners and weavers. The serious labor of the culture, preparation and manufacture of hemp, 
occasions it to be nearly excluded from the operations of the household manufacturers, in which 
respect it is on a less convenient footing than flax. Its great importance to defence obviously 
recommends it to the most particiilar attention and consideration. Its region, its soil, it9 mode of 
gathering, rotting, freeing from the stalk, dressing, keeping, spinning, weaving, finishing and uses, 
merit thorough investigation, very intelligible specification and record, and extensive diffusion, so 
MS to a^certftin, preo^ryv Aud Uiakv knwwu itU those things, with the best instruments of its culture^ 
preparation and manufacture, and the selection of its seed, for propagation, oil making and all 
other uses. 

In the spinning of hempen yam, water and steam mills have been introduced. In making 
twine and even in making cables, horse machinery is used. The improvements in weaving are 
more likely to be successful in the manufacture of hemp, tlian in any other raw material, /rom the 
f^eat strength of the yarn 

No manufacture appears to demand, in a greater degree, the aid ot'iomt stocky or associations qf 
capitalists and mantffacturers. It is possible,* that such companies might very favorably affbct the 
cultivation of hemp, by purchasing it of the planter in the state, in which it is first separated from 
ihe root or ground, in the manner in which some of the Louisiana cane growers sell to a sugar 
manufacturer the stalks of the cane^ as soon as it has been cut. Sucli devisions of labor have many 
£ivorable effects, and some particularly desirable in this country. When the manufacturer buyv 
sygar canes to make sugar, or hemp in the stalk to rot and otherwise prepare, he, in effect, carries his 
manu&cturing laborers into the present system of cultivation, by makingthem perform certain labors^ 
which the farmers' ])eople have hitherto performed. The manufacturer also brings his money 
earlier into the hands of the farmer or planter, and he saves him all Uie capital requisite for works, 
tools, implements and wages. The operations of the manufacturer also save labor, either by 
machinery or by the superior skill and dexterity of those, who follow one art or branch of industry. 
There is an useful reaction of all the adjacent arts and trades, upon the neighbouring cultivators, 
leading to care in all the parts of^ agriculture, necessary to the production of excellent goods, in the 
best condition. Our numerous flour millers are ever checking the farmers, who offer them bad kinds 

pf wheat, or unclcao, or mixed with rye or garlic. 

Positions in the best hemp districts of the United States, where the strong nature of the soil 
tempts or impels to the cuhivation of hemp, and where fossil coal abounds, appear to be fit places 
to bring forward the manufacture of hempen cloths, yams, twines and other goods, which are con- 
venient to handle, to store and to transport, and which are not, like cables and ships* cordage, liable 
to be injured by the tar used in their munufacture. By manufacturing hemp at the place of its 
growth, in such situations in Kentucky, the great and useless charges of transporting the offal, the 
tow and the good hemp, in an unnianufactured state would be avoided The best parts of the materi.iU 
increased in value, by the costs and profits of the manufacturing, would better sustain the charges 
tof sending them to the other stites or to the seaports, for the foreign trade. This raw material 
affords the strongest evidence of the absolute necessity of manufactures, and 6i adjacent manufac- 
tures, especially by labor.saving machinery, to the prosperity of agriculture^ and to the certainty of 
fuhbc suppKes. Had we not cultivated and manufactured hemp, and in various places, i/t the time 
ifpeace^ we must have suffered for want of the manufactures ofit^ in time of war. Measures even 
to force msch manufactures, as are realljf necessary to the pubtie sqfety^ are not uncommob in the 
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tJnited States. A printed investigation into the cultivation, manufacture, and uses of hemp, with 
engravings, from the seed to the completion in cordage, cloths and other supplies of war by sea and 
land, would be of great public advantage. One foreign nation adopted such a measure and dis- 
played, before the people, in the most perspicaous manner, all the operations dl forty arts and tradef^ 
most important to agriculture, war, domestic service and foreign trade.* No country would be 
more promptly moved by such measures than the United States. The minds of the people are 
open to useful imformation, and those, who receive conviction from such information, are under 
no restrictions of local or professional privileges. The freedom of trades^ and the freedom of 
towns, as they exist in some countries, are deductions from the general freedom of the national 
industry. 

FLAX. 

Habit, convenience and necessity, especially without the bounds of the cotton district of the 
United States, occasion an extensive cultivation^ preparation and manufacture of the raw materials 
The foreign countries, which are most distinguished in this branch* have not yet made any consi- 
derable use of labor-saving machinery and have few regular factories, in which flax is prepared, 
spun, twisted or wove. They have until lately, depended entirely on household industry^ for the 

E reparation and spinning. In the United States, the branch has risen to its present considerable 
eight, chiefly by the same means. Within a few years, machinery, saving <abor in a greater degree 
than the common spinning Wheel, has been introduced into regular establiiihments, and even into 
private families; also machinery to double, treble and twist. There appears no reason to doubt that 
the flax manufacture will maintain a respectable ground in the United States, by the industry of 
common spinners and weavers, by little and great labour-saving macfdnes^ by the fly shuttle, the value 
of which should be made known, and by some of the improvements of the loom. Such a thorough 
investigation and display of all the operationsand instruments of the culture and manufacture of flax, 
as have been suggested in regard to hemp, would be equally useful with a view to profit, though 
not so importaint to tlie defence of the countty. The spinners and weavers demand of our 
merchants their constant md in the importation of fax, for our cultivators do not keep pace with 
the wants and progress of our manufacturers; and in proportion as labor-saving machinery and 
capital shall be introduced into this branch, still greater exertions of the landed interests will 
become necessary. The household manufacture of flax is the most general and the most familiar 
of all the family operations relating to threads and cloths for apparel and furniture in the United 
States. In consequence of habits so prevailing, all we can raise ts manufactured and all we can 
import. This branch also affords conclusive evidence, that even handxcnift operations will succeed 
hi the household way, though the regular work-shops be full of labor-saving machinery. 

GOLD, SILVER, AND THE FINER MIXED METALS. 

The increase of general capital, with the consequent freedom of consumption and extension of 
manufactures and commerce, has occasioned goods made of these materials to be greatly multiplied, 
diversified and improved. Gold and silver wares are made in all the considerable towns, and 
have reached a very high degree of convenience, excellence and beauty in some places. I'hey arc 
^ot only sufficient for the supply of every possible demand of the country, but our present workmen 
could make a stock of gold and silver wares for foreign sale, equal to the quantity exported by 
any nation of Europe. With common care the standard quality is good and uniform, the branch 
being in the hands of an intelligent and respectab<e class of citizens, and if it wert* chosen to 
raise the standard of quality, in such inconsiderable degree as to make the silver plate a little supe- 
rioar to the purest foreign standard, and to establish an assay, the operation would pfobabi} be 
quite as pleasing to the conductors of this branch of our manufactures, as it would be practicable 
and easy. 

* Tile Fftnch cxpotitkm of ihc »rtf and trade*, called *^ JH^Umntdrt da artt tt metkrt^\ 



The use of rollere and of other contrivances to save labor in some degree, has been gradually 
introduced into the gold and silver manufactory; and being numerous, they have, though small, at 
length reached to a conbiderable aggregate importance. They would indeed be, at thi^ time» 
highly >'onvenient and valuable, did not taste and fashion^ to the dominion of which this branch is 
peculiarly subject, render it unsafe to make too large a stock of goods, though exhibiting in tlieir 
forms, every line of beauty and of grace. 

The gold-beaters* trude, or that of the manufacturer of gold leaf* has been.recently introduced 
into the United States. The metal is prepared by labor-saving rollers, which reduce it to the 
thickness of a hard, tough and very thin letter paper. Silver is similarly manufactured into leaf. 
The city qfXew York has attracted the most conspicuous and greatest number of these artists. It 
is understood, that they arc well establised and prosperous. The workmen of £urope, in all 
branches such as this, are much incommoded by the fluctuations and distresses of that quarter of 
the world, and they now find encouragement here. This is the case with all that description of 
artists, who are employed in making the more valuable metal omamentsy trinkets, set work of 
glass, valuable stones and paste, in gold and silver and jewellery. 

Plated work, and the fine and common mixed metal buttons and buckles, are made in verj 
considerable quanilUctt Dy foreign and native workmen. Casting and machinery afford them great 
assistance. 

Button making has become a lucrative and regular employment in the United States. And 
is far more considerable, than appears by the returns. The rollers for small and fine work are 
not sufficiently numerous and dispersed, or all necessary supplies might be manufactured with 
ease. The rolling and stamping apparatus greatly saves labor in button making. The American 
cast button is so cheap, that the foreign cast button can rarely be imported. Water mills and steam 
engines, to roll and stamp in the manner of Europe, will quickly possess the United States of the 
entire manufisictory of buttons, and other small metal goods for seven millions and a half of peopk^ 
with opportunities of ordinary exportation* 

HIDES AND SKINS OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 

Every description or variety of leather is made here. So entirely and easily are the ray^ 
materials worked up by the tanners, leather dressers and other manufacturers, that even the deer 
skin^ which was formerly prepared m the b^ffTmode anly^ is now much more frequently tanned and 
dressed as russet or colored leather. That species of skin alone has been latterly exported in the 
manufactured state.* Fine and delicate skins, which were not formerly seen here as raw materials^ 
are now imported and handsomely dressed, finished and made up into ladies' shoes, pocket books and 
other goods. The demand for skins, in this extensive and successful branch, has occasioned 
a curious and effective invention to spRt skini^ producing a double quantity of covers for books 
and other purposes. The hog skin u tanned in someptaces^ but it is too often neglected and lost in the 
shape qf mere offiU of JYv^h^ pUklcff and smoketi mcu€. Betng particularly fit to make strong and 
handsome saddlery^ the farmers vnll prqfit by attention to the best management qf their hog*s skins in 
all the states^ as they now do in some. The proper oil of fish is not so abundant as it formely was, 
nor obtainable in interior situations without a great expence, and it b possible that tlie con- 
genial fat of the skin of thb animal, may occasion it to be better and more easily preserved than 
the skins of horses and oxen A judicious course in manufactures is to consider the true fitness of 
the vjrious materials, and to put each kind to its proper use. 

The facility and utility of the manufactory ot leather is every where such, that the utmost 
ingenuity has been exercised upon the subject of the sources of the raw materials, and the 
economy of them, when manufactured A considerable pre^niiim iias been offered b. tlie Fren *h 
eoveniment for ihe invention of the best and cheapest substitute for leather Jbr the covers iff 

* The exporUtioQ declines. 1810 to 1814 



It would fkvor the Indian trade« which has a great tendency to conciliate the aboriginesi if 
the manufacture and a greater consumption of the dear skins could be effected in our frontier 
towns. It would give activity to the Indian commerce. The transportation of dressed skins 
irom thence would not be subject to so heavy a rate of expence in proportion to the increased value; 
nor would they suffer in their substance, as they now do, from the worm, and from fermentation 
and decay. 

The present and constant manufacture of all otir hides and skins, affords the manufacturers an 
Opportunity to devise such things, as, by increasing the beauty and goodness of their commodities, 
will enhance the aggregate value of the leather branch. Much utility and profit may be derived 
from superior tanning, coloring, dressing, workmanship, fancy, taste and economy, in the whole 
range of the operations of the leather manufacture. The elegance of our improved book bindii«g 
b an exaniple. The abundance of farm lands and the distance of many of them from the seaports, 
render it certain, that the United States will always be one of the greatest cattle raising and meat 
eating countries. Of course there wiU be, m our markets^ a great auantity of domestic fades and 
skins. Bark, lime and^ water- sites, are in many places rather mcidents in country tanners' 
possessions and general situations, than things required to be specially sought, purchased or hired. 
Most of the goods properly made of leather, are of a very usetul and durable nature. There are 
no commodities, the surplus of which will more certainly command a good and sure foreign 
market, than the manufactures of this raw imiteriaL As the nature of the country, and of its produc- 
tions and many things in it, give a great fund of fixed and necessary capital in this branch, so it 
is true, that there is a very large monied capital constantly employed in the leather manufacture. 
The southern farmers have, in many instances, made tanning a household or plantation business, 
iprhich they may generally do, with a little attention to the practice, and the addition of the pleasure 
of some relative chemic ^1 reading. fFere chemistry ^ in particular^ and the general science^ relative 
io the fine and useful arts and manufactures ^ made a branch of domestic and ordinary academical 
instruction^ tt would greatly and permanently redound to the dignity of the American mind and the solid 
hitemalprqfits qfthe business of the country. Such a course of instruction may be commenced at 
an early age, for e xhibitions of the nature, internal composition, mixtures, attractions, fermenta- 
tions and decompositions of material objects are as amusing as instructive, and all these are 
pleasingly and intelligibly displayed in experimental philosophy. 

It is believed, that the present annual value of the leather manufactures of the United States^ 
exceeds that of any other nation, in proportion to its pppulation; though prices ia America are 
lower, and the goods are nearly all of the useful and necessary, not the fine and shewy character; 
and as they are chiefly by mere manual industry, and are not much aided in the domestic and 
household way, they establish our capacity for general manufactures, in the ordinary modes. 

MAPLE.SUGAR. 

This useful and valuable commodity has been heretofore generally estimated, as one, which 

this country was rather able than likely ever to manufacture in a considerable quantity. Yet 

incomplete, as manifestly are the general tables in which eight only of the twenty- six districts, 

return the maple-sugar manufactured; and defective as are the subordinate returns from nearly all' 

the states, which have noticed the commodity, 9,665,108 pounds of maple-sugar are proved to 

have been made in the year 1810. It is believed* that seventeen millions and a half of foreign 

sugar, with perhaps three millions and one half more of maple-sugar, supplied our consumption 

in 1790, when the population was about four millions of persons. Four millions of pounds might 

be added for the weight of molasses, used in substance. Our present population would therefore 

probably enjoy a comfortable but moderate supply of foreign and domestic sugar, in fifty millions 

of pounds of the crude or muscovado, allowing, for obvious reasons, a freer consumption now, 

than heretofore. It is not rare for careful and attentive families to make, 3 or 400 pounds weight 

in a season. If 250,000 families (of the 1,250,000 families, which compose this nation) were to 

make only 200 pounds each, or 500^000 of those fsimilies were to make no more than 100 poimds 
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each, wc should have the requisite supply of 50,000,000 of pounds. The state of Ohio with a 
population, equal to about one thirty-third part of that of the United States, returns S,023,8()6 
pounds of maple-sugar. If the whole union were to manufacture at that rate, it would produce 
above one hundred millions of pounds. Thus are the actual calculations of the year 1790 fully 
realized, though deemed by many then sanguine and fanciful. 

The preservation and general propagation^ of the tugar maple-tree therefore^ very strtmgly 
press upon the public consideration. This substantial and energetic nation can effect, with ease» 
what the youngest member in 1810, struggling with the forest and the savage, performed in mere 
ordinary course. The thorough investigation and display of this subject, from the natural history 
of the tree, through the course of exposure, seasons, treatment, management and manufacture, till 
its formation into refined loaf-sugar, and to the death and new plantation of the tree, with its qualities 
and various uses as wood, and with due attention to the implements, utensils, process in a manu« 
facturing and chemical view, and all the possible details, appears to be earnestly demanded of the 

governments. This effort would induce its early and ample reward, in almost every township, by 
le benefits, which would result fiom the mere excitement of a general attention to the manufacture 
of so pleasant, so pmfitahlp, and «o nutritious a production. To be fully and universally aware 
of an attainable advantage is, in such a case, to insure the attention necessary to obtain and pre- 
serve it. The season of makinp; maple-sugar is from the middle of February to the end of March, 
\i hen the farmer and his famUy have little business to employ them. Five pounds have been 
stated, as the produce of a tree, but if four or even three pounds be taken from each tree on an 
average, seventeen millions of trees would produce 51,000,000 of pounds of sugar. There are 
frequently 40 trees upon an acre of land, but if there be only 34, then five hundred thousand acres 
(a quantity of land inferior to very many single counties in the United Sutes,) will yield the whole 
necessary supply. The reserved woodland of our farms is, on a medium, more than a fourth partt 
even in our old counties. Wherefore a tract of two millions of acres (of which three fourths might 
be cleared for the plough) would fully suffice. The quantity may be considered as about one 
thirteenth or fourteenth part of a state, as large as the land of New- York or Pennsylvania, uncov- 
ered by streams and lakes. Our rough and mountain land will produce this tree. It has been 
credibly certified, that a single township, in the state of New- York produced one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds weight of maple-sugar, in the infancy, or seventh year of its setdement. It 
will be observed that the manufacture is proved, by the annexed tables in parts III and IV to take 
place, in the northern state of Vermont, and in the southern state of Tennessee, and in many parts 
of the intermediate country, estabSshing the region qfthe sugar maple- tree and manufacture^ to be 
several hundreds (f millions of acres. The tree is abundant in more southern districts. As it is^ 
at present, considered necessary to impart to the wine of the Corinth or currantfruit^ a greater de- 
gree of the saccharine character, than it fias from nature, the general presence of the maple-tree, and- 
the universal capacity of our country to produce the red, white and black currants are facts appar- 
ently worthy of the public attention. Maple.sugar, within my personal knowledge, has been so well 
refined as to have been served to the largest circles of forei^ and American evening visitors at the 
house of the late president Washington. The quality was of that real excellence, whichth e double 
refined white loaf-sugar (from the cane) of the late Mr Edward Pennington^ of Philadelphia, was 
generally known to have possessed. Information, as to the proper quantity and use of quicklime 
and some directions to avoid waste and injury, in the operation of boiling, are the principal 
instructions wanted by our farmers and planters, to make good muscovado sugar from the proper 
kind of the American maple-tree. While the governments of Europe labor incessantly to discover 
a vegetable production, which will yield them sugar, we enjoy from the gift of providence a great 
favor in the sugar maple-trees, which overspreads our country. If we have but a limited quantity 
of can? land, it is happy, that we possess very many more than the requisite number of sugar 
maple-trees. 

The substitution of this sugar for molasses, or the use of it when it reaches the substance and 
condition of molasses, is a further object to our countrv, which imports many millions of gallons 
of that commodity from foreign countries With a view to the economy of drink, this is a moat 
Interesting considcratioo* 
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But sagar and mdasses are so auxiliary to household preparations of various kiiid8» and to 
several great and small manufactures and they are so acceptable to the great mass of our increa- 
sing population^ thfit there is no reason to doubt, that there might be a good market for all the 
sugar we can procure, not only from our canes and maple-trees, but by the most active commerce. 
Ccxisumption at home, and free exportation will ever support the price. Sugars, of every quality^ 
have so greatly increased in value throughout the world, within a few yearS) as materially to 
benefit those who make them. 

THE SUGAR OF THE CANE. 

This interesting commodity b« in the Un ited States in the crude form, little more dian an 
agricultural production, and in its best refined condition, an elegant and grateful manufacturew 
After the acquisition of a cane district by the purchase of Louisiana* it was apprehended that the 
constitutional impediments, to the importation of slaves would have, at of ice, depnved us of much 
cane sugar, which our newly acquired country could produce, and in some deg^ree, aflfect the 
prosperity of the Delta of the Mississippi. But the reported productien of 9,671,5(X) pounds of the 
sugar of die cane in Lower Louisiana in the year 1810, with 179,000 gallons of .molassesf, is 
considered as far short of what that country will be quickly made to produce, by tlie general 
adoption oi the new and curious operations^ in the culture qfthe cane and manufacture qf sugar ^ 
which are found to be practicable. This new mode of managing sugar lands appears to be 
worthy of particular attention, and statement. 

Instead of the employment of slaves, requiring a very burdensome advance of capital, and 
an expensive subsistance, the occasional labor of neighbo uring, transient, hired white persons is 
oft^n used to prepare the grounds with the plough and harrow, to plant the new canes, to dress 
^e old ones, and to dear the growing plants from weeds. The same or other white laborers are 
afterwards employed by the planters to cut and stack under cover, the ripened canes, so as to 
prepare them for the grinding mill and boiler. The operation of planting occurs after the sickly 
autumnal season and before the vernal, and the operation of cutting also occurs in the healthy 
season, at the end of the following autumn. The service is therefore not unhealthy. 

It is considered to be expedient, that the planters, who own, and they who cultivate the soil, 
should not expend great sums in the establishment of mills and sets of works, on all the sugar 
estates, after the manner of the West Indian colonies of the European states. But it is found 
much more convenient and profitable, to leave the business of grinding and boiling to one 
matMjacturer qf muscovado sugar ^ for a number of planters. These persons, like the owners of 
grain mills, and saw-gin mills, can be employed for a toll in hind, or part of the produce, or for a 
compensation in money. By this method a tract of three miles square or three hundred and twenty 
perches square, which would contain twenty-five plantations of above one hundred and two 
acres each, may be accommodated by one central manufactory of a\\xsco\;aLdo sugar from the cane 
stalks: for none of these plantations will be more distant from the boiler than a single mile; a mere 
city porterage or cartage. Kefineries for making white sugar and distilleries may be added, and 
the economy and accommodation to the planters will be more complete. 

The e&ct of this division of labor and ownership will be, rapidly to bring into the most 
complete and productive cultivation, all the cane lands in the United States; and to advance the 
various manufactures of thb valuable and wholesome agricultural production. The easy and 
cheap maintenance of cattle, the abundant supplies of provisions, and building materials for man 
and beast and the redundance of fuel and cask lumber with the benefits to our planters from being 
more frequently and comfortably their own stewards, and overseers, will greatly redound to their 
convenience and profit. Their exemption from duty on their muscovado sugar, their refined white 
sugar, and their molasses is a very great advantage to the manufacturers of and from the brown 
sugar and molasses of the United States. 

*It it fbiind since 1810, that tufi^mr i» produced on the whole coast of Georgia. 

tf here were made also 239,130 gallons of di»tillcd spirits out of 239,130 gallons of molasses, in Lower Louisiana, in the year 1810 
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WINES OF THE GRAPE. 

The proper wines of the grape, of the best qualities, are produced in various climates, which 
are found in the United States, if reliance can be placed upon the indications of temperature, 
which have been suggested* To the kinds of that hquor, which have been mentioned, the celebrated 
wine, called Tokay may be added. It b produced near a place of the same name, situated in 
Hungary y in 49 degrees north, in a temperature approaching to that of Champagne^ one of the best 
wine districts of France. This situation may be considered, as nearly corresponding with that 
around the common point of contract of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. The exquisite 
wines of the Cape of Good Hope, particularly the red and white Constantia^ which are produced 
in 34 degrees south, a position deemed colder than the same latitude north, may be also added* 
The Madeira grape produces there an excellent wine. 

It has been understood, within a short time, that some enterprizing and well informed 
emigrants from Germany after careful experiments, have considered the temperature of the south 
western angle of Pesnsylvania as suitable for the production oj" the Rhenish and Moselle yuaBiiee 
of wine. This fhct contributes to support the opinion, that it will be safe to count the degrees 
and minutes of common temperature in Europe and North America respectively, from Lisbon and 
St. Augustine or New-Orleans. 

It appears, by the returns, that about ninety-six quarter casks, (a Quantity of good red wine 
worthy of notice) have been made by a few Swiss settlers, from the Madeira and Cape of Good 
Hope grapes, on the river Ohio, in about 39 degrees north latitude, in the territonr of Indiana. 
It is also understood, that a good wine, really fit for table use, has been made in tne vicinity of 
Columbia in South Carolina. Other experiments have been made with various success. 

The grape* vine, of several distinctly different species, b indigenous in the United States, and 
is found in every degree of latitude, from the river St Croix to the Gulf of Mexico. It is doubt* 
less from such original stocks, in corresponding temperatures of Europe,*^ that its several, 
present, excellent wme grapes have been obtained by selection, choice of position and of soil, and 
cultivation. The skill of the wine makers, resulting from practice, and improved by the relative 
arts, has curiously perfected the manufacture of wine. This commodity rewards, by profit and 
pleasure, the skill and exertion of its improvers. A striking difference, very interestmg to the 
United States, occurs in certain great classes of foreign wines, extensively used in this country, 
a statement and an attempt to emlain, which may contribute to improve the future operations of 
the wine manufacturers of the United States. 

It has been constantly observed, that although the superior red and white wines of France 
(the Burgundy, the finer clarets, the Champagne, and the Sauteme) are proved, by the hydro- 
meter, to be as strong as some, and stronger than others of the wines of Spain, Portugal and their 
islands (the Sherry, the Paxarete, the Lis^n, the Carcavella, the Madeira, the Tencrim, the Fayd 
and the St. Michaels; yet the French wines can only be kept, in tattles well corked and sealed, 
while the bitter are constantly kept utan tap, in luuf emptied casks.. It is ^so observed, that within 
a few hours after the uncorking of alx>ttle of French wme, especially of any of the superior qualities, 
it becomes sensibly injured; while those white wines of Spain, Portugal and their islands, continue 
good, and some of them even improve in decanters, which by accident have remained long unstop- 
ped. This difference is considered to be occasioned by the fact, that the spirit of the French 
wine is its own natural and proper fermented spirit, while the Portuguese and Spanish wines have, 
(in addition to their fermented.) infusions of Stilled spirits, or brandy. The French wines, soon 
after their exposure to the air by the drawing of the cork, are believed to recommence fermenta- 
tion and are quickly injured, having been before sufficiently and most perfectly fermented; while 
the (Bstilled spirit in these wines of Spain and Portugal, prevents a similar recommencement of 
fermentation and its coubequent injuries. Distilled spirits have no sensible fermentation. 



*It it remarkable, ihat oootAiiental AsU ud Africa, haTc no warns oTkifh itpiiUtMii« but thote of Uw bule £uropc«i plji atiooib 
0,iJbm Cape ol Good Hope. 
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Believing in this cause of the difference of those two great classes of wines, and deepty 
smprcbsed with the importance of that difference in several viewd, I submitted the facts, in a 
guarded and informal conference with the president and vice-presidents, and several other members 
o( the American PKilosophical Society^ at one of our meetings in a manner, which occasioned various 
suggestions of the moment, from the gentlemen respectively, in order to attain a knowledge of the 
cause; and, after hearing the whole, that which I have stated, was also submitted to their 
consideration, and was received with as much assent, as the nature of a learned body, and of the 
subject rendered proper and necessary, on a new and informal communication. This matter is 
introduced here, as the foundation of a suggestion, that in the wine making business of the 
United States, in internal situations, where bottles may be costly or unattainable, a cautious 
infusion of the barely necessary portion of homo-geneoui distilled spirits (the purest and best 
brandy of the grape) will probably enable our citizens to keep their wines, as they keep 
those of Lisbon, Xeres, Madeira, Fayal and Tenerifte, in half filled casks and common decanters. 
Thus not only a great and universal economy, in respect to bottles, may be made, but the practi- 
cability of keeping wines, in a condition fit for use, may be extended to all situations and to every 
storekeeper and family. Hitherto the manufacture of fermented liquors has been impeded by the 
czpence of bottles, and often by the total want of thein.* 

As the grape, its wines, its brandies and essential salt (known under the name of eremor.tartar) 
are of very considerable importance to our interior country, where foreign wines and brandies must 
be received at costs and charges, which a great majority ot the people cannot sustain, and as 
wine has a high value, as the means of drawing many from the consumption of distilled spirits, 
and as a medicine, besides the value of the fresh and dried grape, it is a matter of real consc 
quence among the objects of this statement, that the success of the wine manufacture appears to be 
rendered certainby the variety and universality of native grapes, by a number of sm^cessful ex peri- 
ments, and by the correspondence of temperature, between parts of our country and the districts of 
the Tokay, the Champagne, the Moselle, the Rhenish and the Hock, the Burgundy, the various clarets 
or Bordeaux, the Sauteme and the Grave, the Oporto, the Lisbon and other superior or estimable 
wines of the European continent, and those also of the Cape of Good Hope. Extreme heat does 
not Qppeorneceuary or even favorable to the happiest concoctum of the juices qfthe grape^ the orange 
-nndjruits in generah For France, not less distinguised for its various and exquisite wines and fruits, 
tlian any other country, has no point more southern than 42 degrees 26 minutes of north latitude. 
In considering: the character of Madeiria and its wines, it will be remembered, that it is a small awl 
elevated island^ and similar considerations as to temperature, arise in regard to the constantia vine* 
yards at the southern point of Africa, the Cape qfGood Hope^ which must greatly partake of insular 
«hacacterbtic8i 

OTHER FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

The moralizing tendency and salubrious nature of these manufactures, compared with distilled 
npirits, appear to recommend them to a serious consideration,an(/;^arlirti/tir/y inour country Distinct 
^iews of those of the wines of the grape, customarily speaking, and of the currant or corinth fruity 
have been submitted. Beer, ale, porter, cider and perry, manufactures of great aggregate impor- 
tance to the farmers, remain for notice. The difficulty and expence of procuring a supply of 
strong bottles, and a peculiar taste for lively or foaming beer, which our summers do not favor, have 
been principal causes of the inconsiderable progress of malt liquors, compared with distilled spirits* 
The absence or infrequncy of malting, as a separate trade, has also operated as^ainst brewing in the 
small way and in families. The great facility of making and preserving distiilt-d spirits has occa* 
sioned them exceedingly to interfere with the brewery. The liquor of peaches, hitherto deemed 
incapable of use without distillation, greatly prevents the use of beer in a very extensive region of 

^This appUcatioii of a ledatiYe;, in the shape of a diatUled spirit^ may perhaps he useful^ made in the preservation^f other fermented 
D^uort. 



our country, where the each-tree grows with the utmost freedom, and where its fruit is <rf' the 
best quality. Cider, which is abundantly produced in another very extensive region, rivals fer. 
mented malt liquors as a common drink, and as a material for a customary concoction, (the cidet 

royal) and for distillation. . .^ ,ri. « t i. t- 

A method to preserve beer and other fermented liquors on tap m half full vessels, by peculiar 
constructions of the cask and of the cocks, has been invented.^ The manufactory of glass bottles 
is likely to increase. The cork-tree might be established in all our climates south of thfc Chefapeak. 
The manufactory of wire, for aiecuring the corks, is commenced with abundant capital, in several 
places. t The sealing thateriUsfor bottled liquors are cheap in America. The manufhcturejl of 
the brewery are diversified in th*' shapes of porter, pale ale, brown ale, strong beer and small beer, 
and even spruce and molasses beer, to suit all tastes, and to accomodate all climates and consumers. 
The head or top of foam (br cream, as it is popularly called here) is now known not to be obscr. 
vable in the tap beers of Europe, and it is presumable, that this object of fancy or taste may not 
therefore, in some Aiture time, be deemed indispensable, in the American tap hoitses^and fiimilies. 
We have been used to consider the want of this foam as an evidence of badness in the liquor. 
The brewery must be exj>ected to improve in the United States, as it manifestly has since the 
introduction of the pab ale and porter manufactures in 1774. The exportation of malt liquors, 
and their coasting transportation- and sale, have very much increased. 

So great diversions froln the cultivation and production of grain, arise from the cultivation and 
growth of raw rnaterialsj including cane sugar, and from the very increased attention to sheep, and 
horse andcattlefarmin'g, thkt the farmers' manufactory of cider, alre<uly very extensive, must increase 
and improve. The 'high price of flour also diminishes attention to grain liquors. The first 
qualities of cider are more valuable than inferior wines are to the cultivators of France, the Azores, 
tne Balearic islands, the Greek islands*, the Canaries and other wine countries* Cider is particularly 
convenient to thos^'states, whose settlements are completed, as it requires the use of but little 
land and not the exclusive use; for orchards admit the cultivation of the ground. The distillery^ 
in those fully populsfted states, is chiefly from apples to the north of the Delaware. The preser* 
vation of cider, withoijit the expense of bottling, is more practicable and more genera^ than that 
of fermented malt' liquors. 

The exquisite vinous flavor of the north American peach, in the most favoralile situations, and 
the ease with which it is propagated in such places, give rise to great solicitude, that niee'mnd 
earful exberimentt ' should be made of the atiality of the clear fermented liquor it would yield. 
^^ hether tne attempt would succeed best, if the peach were treated like the grape, the apple and 
the pear, in making wine, cider and perry, or whether it would best succeed, if the fruit were treated 
in the manner of the currant, experience would determine. In the former cases, proper grape 
wines, cider and perry are made of the juices of the gra|^, the apple and the pear, without water 
and often without brandy in the wine; alu'ays without brandy, in the farmers* ciderand inperry. In the 
case of the currant wine, brandy is sometimes added and sometimes omitted. Sugar id always 
added on account of the acidity of that fruit. The peach would not require that addition. There 
seems to be reason to fear, it may prove too saccliurine. It ought however to be remembered, that 
the wine of France, called Frontignac, is of an extreme sweetness, with less pungency than the 
juice of the peach. It is possible too, that the peach juice fined, and with or without an infusion 
of brandy, might be preserved as a sweet to mix with other things. It would probably require tlie 
bottle. The ease with which the peach is raised throughout the United States, and its application 
hitherto, to the table, only in its fresh and dried states, and to the dbtillery, invite to endeavors to 
extend its utility. So copious an addition to our substitutes for cane sugar, in the form of a 
sweetening treacle,and of so exquisite a flavor, would be very valuable, if it could be rendered conve 
niently attainable. The ancient fermented liquors, called metheglm and mead, made of honey are 
not mentioned in any of the returns, though they have been long made in the United States, th« 

* Ehr Uie pre«f nt Mr. Robcr lUrt, a •atiT« of Fb.)acUlphia. 
t Tne wire maiiufiiCltrj b wcU ct^aMithcd. A. D. 18U. 
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DISTILLED SPIRITS. 



NuTnerotis and valuabk improvements, in this manufacture, haw been effected, by making 
spirits of sixthproof (Jamaica rum and French brandy being only fourth proof) the transportation 
o^ American distilled spirits from distant interior places, is effected upon more favorable terms, 
accordtfig to the value, or a lower rate per centum. The empyreqmatic oil is frequently and easily 
extracted by a patented operation, and the bad flavor of ill tasted spirits i^ taken • off i he quantity 
of distilled spirits reported, is 25,804,792 gallons, equal to 234,589 puncheons, of about 110 gallons 
each; very far exceeding all the West Indian and South Am.erican rum or spirits and molasses, of 
every f Of 6igh power. Our manufacture of spirits is partly of foreign and Am^iican molasses, Mt% 
Indian corn, buckwheat, wheat and potatoes; but principally from rye, apples and peaches. 

The comparative importance of the distillery will be more clearly understood,, when it is 
known, that the amount of all the rum and spirits imported from the B) iti>h colonies into England 
in 1785) was only 18,1.84 casks of 110 gallons each. It is true, that there was a considerable 
exportation from the British West Indies to the United States, some to the northern British 
eoloniesand a little in other directions. But the American distillery, at present, very far exceeds 
the whole. It will certainly continue to receive considerable support from foreign consumption* 

The unobserved rapidity of the growth of the grain distillery combining with the extension 
of the brewery, und with the increased consumption of the various nurals by the manufacturersy 
and the modern cultivations of cotton and sugar, have greatly contributed to maintain the high 
prices of wheat and Indian com. For the rye and barley, which have been raised for the cistiliery 
and brewery, have employed a proportional part of the cleared land and kbor of the country. But 
as our objects of cultivation have increased in number, and continue to increase, and as grain will 
be raised in a less proportion according to our population, and our manufacturers, cotton growers, 
sugar planters and cattle farmers will require large supplies, the original necessity for the graio 
distillery wiU decrease. Cider and wines of the grape and currant will, at the same time, increase 
aivd will materially interfere with the grain distillery by their rivalship and by their employment of 
a portion of our industry. 'i'he distiller)' of the potatoc is said to be very profitable, and 
increasing; and the flavor may be improved by the extraction of the cmpyreumatic oil, in the 
patented manner. As very profitable, and as moralizing rivals of distilled spirits, all the other 
drinks, suh as fermented malt liquors, cider, currant wine, perry and grape wine are respectfully 
conceived to merit a sanctioned investigation and perspicuous display, for the use of the community* 

CHEMICAL PRKPARATIONS. 

This branch of manufactures has been a great source of profit in Holland, Germany, Great 
Britain and France. Our rapid and very great attainments in it, are evidences of the entcrprizc of 
our citizens in trade and business, and of their progress in science and useful knowledge. The 
sugar refinery, distillery and brewery may be considered as ancient and important parts of this 
branch; but the operations, to which reference is most particularly intended, are those of the proper 
chemist's laboratories for drugs, medicines, tinctures, extracts, dyes and pigments. These have 
been extended with great skill and profit. The works, the capital and the talents, which are 
constantly added to this business insure its permanency and success. 

Soon after the acquisition of the southern lead mines, establishments to make pigments of 
that material were erected in one season, sufficient, with the new shot factories, to employ that 
portion of the addition, which was likely to reach the Atlantic ports. Red and white lead atii 
patent yellow are now made in very considerable quantities, and operating with the other manufac* 

*The immenae value of our liqMoi% little lesM than half the value of all our exported unmanufactured produelions^ has occaaionek 
^un t^ be Drc9er«ted,iD.a var'iQiy cf views fbr the manuiacttircr And the ccoiioiiufct. 



tories of the same raw material or metal, occasion a demand upon the miners and the merchants, fiwr 
much more than they supply. Besides these, a great number and variety of other preparations of 
paints, drugs, tinctures, extracts, &c. are constantly made, so as to interfere with the importations, 
in some instances and to prevent them in othprs. The practitioners of physic, and vark>us artists 
and builders derive great assistance, in their respective operations, from tliese manufactures, and by 
a selection of faithful makers, have it in their power to avoid those fraudulent and pernicious decep* 
lions, which few importers can detect and none can entirely prevent. It would be favorable to 
morids, to the public health and interest, and to the internal and external trades, if these and other 
manufacturesi liable to adulteration were required to be sold, with evidence of the makers' nameft 

BRICKS AND BRICK CLAY. 

There are very great quanties of brick clay or common potters' clay in the United States, and m 
numberless situations, adjacent tO;abundant reserved woods and forests and frequently to fossil coaL 
These clays are very generally impregnated with iron, and therefore the bricks, tiles and much 
of the potters* wares, become red when burned. The implements, utensils and instruments employed 
in the manufacture of bricks, have been considerably improved, so as to make very good and 
handsome work, with great despatch, savinglabor. The pottery beingeffectedby preparatory horse mills 
and turning machines, the time and work of the operations are saved and regularity is given to the 
forms,of their wares. Twenty-two labor-saving projects have been oflfered in brick miScuig alone. 
This beneficial principle, thus frequently occurs ux a branch, which does not, at first view, appear 
susceptible of the advantage of labor-saving mnchinery. A horse mill might be made to turn a 
number of potters* forming- wheels. Red hearth tiles, of a very nice quality^ are made. The clay 
might be freed from extraneous matter and prepared in moulds, plain, fluted or figured; so as to be 
formed into tablets, facias, columns, pilasters, and other ornamented matters of the same color 
as the general brick work. The marble, now used for such things, would be left for other, more 
convenient or necessary purposes. The oflScial returns of manufactures of bricks are, every where, 
very defective, and in most places these simple manufactures are entirely omitted. There is some 
exportation and much coastmg trade, in bricks, and i^ious tiles, for mansonary. The use of 
unbumed bricks and of walls composed of large regular pieces of eartli alone, and of earth and sand 
worked into an adhesive state, with, and without lime, has been adopted in some places, but not 
extensively. Bricks cannot be imported without a loss. The few that are imported, are brought 
AS ballast, and do not injure the American manufactory. 

THE POTTERY. 

The manufiictory of ordinary ware of common potters* clay b very much extended in the 
United States. It is of g^at use in dairies, kitchens, larders, store-rooms, sale-stores and manu- 
factories. Crucibles are made in several places. Black lead is redundant. Some manufactures of 
^ potters* ware, of qualities fit to substitute for queensware, or British Staffordshire ware, 
^ have been established. The manufacture of the common potters* ware, of clay, which 
' becomes red in the kiln, is capable of improvement by judgment in the choice of the clay, 
' and skill in preparing it, also in the formation, glazing and ornaments. Within a few years, more 
f numerous and better veins of potters* clay liave been discovered, in consequence qf the attention to 
' manufactures^ than had been observed, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the whole 
' time, that has elapsed since the settlement of North America. The spirit of improvement, ia 
every branch of internal industry occasions the establishment of manufactures as rapidly, as the 
ascertaining and making known the suitable qualities of materials, in convenient situations, take 
place. Every kind of fuel is abundant; the clays are not deficient; and some native workmen 
appear, and others firom various countries, arrive among us. The freight, cost of packages, and 
breaking, and other charges and losses on the potters* wares, are very great. 

The lead colored potters* ware, often called stone ware, is also made of clay, and salt and 
potash. It \% of the same kind, which was formerly imported from Holland, at a very great 
cxpeoce. This maauiacture b from a clay, which does not become red, in the kihu 
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As the establishment of potteries has succeeded in the atlantic eounties, it cannot be doubted, 
that they will be more beneficial in the interior and western districts, where fuel, grounds and 
building materials are cheap, and where the breaking and expenses of transportation of foreign 
ware, over land, occasion (he prices of the unbroken to be excessive* It is affirmed, in the strangest 
manner^ by persons ot experience and skilly that the requisite clays and flint for the branches of the 
pottery, called English China and queensware, exist in the United States, to an extent beyond 
any possible wants of ttiis country, for internal consumption, or exportation. The Vermont clay 
is held in much estimation. 

There is no manufacture, for which this country is more perfectly prepared, than those of 
dotters and glass wares, nor is it probable, that the progress of. any other manufactures will be 
henceforth so rapid. The consumption i&very great and increasing. In wood, pit coal, and 
soils, our stock exceeds any other country, and invites the attention of the skillful. 

GLASS. 

The manufacture of glass has made, till of late, a slow, but considerable progress. It has 
been however astonishing, that an article so costly in the importation, so much subjected to loss by 
breaking in importation and in the transportation over land, and so universal in its consumption, 
has not made a rapid progress, in the western and midland and even in the Atlantic sections of so 
well wooded a country; so full of the materials. Wood fuel and consequently alkaline salts are 
to be procured with a profit, because the lands from which a glass manufacturer or potter should 
take them, would be greatly increased in value, by the removal of the wood. The diffusion of the 
knowledge of this art by examination, statement, engravings and instruction would produce much 
gamin the United States. Our inexhaustible stock of wood actually cumbers much excellent soil^ 
and suspends its cultivation and production. Fossil coal is abundant in several extensive districts. 
Large tracts of land convenient to the materials, covered with wood and accommodated with water, 
are purchasable upon very low terms, and often upon long credits. 

Seven of the states and districts gavexeturns of twenty-three, or more glass manufactories in 
1810, making glass of materials, lying every where on the surface of the earth, a vast proportion 
of which is unused. The amount of the goods made wiis 1,046,004 dollars. When this fact 
is considered and the encouragement given to manufactures, since 1810, by the new duties, and by 
the war, it cannot be doubted, that the necessary and convenient part of the glass manufuctory is 
rapidly becoming sufficientTor our consumption. The whole value of the British glass manufactory 
in the year 1783, was considered to be 2,800,000 dollars, for 11,000,000 of people: yet they 
exp<)):tcd considerably to Ireland, their colonics and the United States. It appears that our glass 
works in 1810, were far more numerous and productive, than was then supposed. New works 
have been since erected. I'here are great savings and large profits to a number of the American 
glass manufacturers, arising from their obtaining building materials, fuel and produce, from the 
lands they purchase, at very low prices, for those works, and from the sure and steady increase, 
in the value of lands so purchased, in the United States. The constant improvement in tljie stilie 
of the buildings in this country, the erection of houses in new towns and on new farms, the 
extension of these into interior situations, the improvement of the glass manufactory itself, and 
the export trade, assure to the manufacturers, in the United States, a good, steady and increasing 
demand. 

It is manifest, that the United States have made great progress, in the manufactory of fer- 
mented liquors, and it is believed, that their lessened proportionate attention to the bread grains, 
in consequence of the cotton, tobacco, sugar and indigo cultivations, horse, sheep and cattle 
farming and mining, will occasion more future activity in the brewers, farmers and housewifes 
manufact4ires of fermented liquors, which will greatly increase the demand for glass bottles. Many 
old and new branches of manufacture also demand large numbers of those vessels. Our increas- 
ing population requires a constant addition. We have not yet discovered any considerable quantity 
of lin^, which is one of the materials to make pewter, and our summers incline the people to use 
glass drinking cups, (which are indeed preferable from their facility to be quickly and nicely 
cleaned) to any other drinking vessel. The people of this country will therefore, always be great 



con9(umert both of the useful and elegant glasswares. The importation of hollow glassware, and 
looking glass plates is extremely expensive, especially to the inhabitants of the interior. 

SILK. 

The steady arid increased application to the prevalent household manufactures, has prevented 
•any considerable attention to breeding silk worms. Our manufacture of silk from the immediate 
production of the worm in America, is very small. It is chiefly from -foreign silk and from foreign 
silk thread, which last is wrought into fringe, tassels, buttons and otlier fancy goods of taste and 
fashion, and is used in making up clothing and furniture. 

The most interesting manufacture of silks for the United States, is that of bouUing cloths for 
our flour mills. There are no difficulties in the way of procuring enough of the raw material to 
manufacture this necessary class of silk goods. It is true, that importation may be expected cer. 
tainly to furnish the quantity of those cloths, which we may want. But the peculiar value or 
rather the indispensable necessity for this commodity, renders it desirable to hold it up in the most 
striking point of view. Holland, without any particular advantage over us in this manufacture, and 
in some respects less prepared for it than we are, has been induced, probably by her numerous 
flour mills, and the profits she derived from the manufacture of boulHng cloths^ to enter into it in 
a greater degree, in porportion to her population, than any other country. The general silk gauze 
manufacture, of which this may be considered as a branch, has very much declined; so that expe- 
rienced weavers might be drawn to America in any reouisite number. The necessary'importation 
of raw silk can always be made, if other objects should continue to employ private families. The 
infirmaries, on the southern estates, which have been already mentioned would be convenient 
places for breeding silk worms. The climates of our region of colored population, are those of the 
great silk countries, and persons strong or well enough to move with comfort, may tend the silk 
worm. Connecticut has done much in the production of the proper mulberry-tree and of the silk, 
and has progressed in the manufacture of cloths of silk, though in a climate colder than those of the 
worm, in Europe and Asia. The silk worm does well in dry countries. From such facts our 
capacity in the silk business may be considered as common to a great number of the states. 

It appears that countries so successful in commerce, and manufactures, and parts of those 
countries so populous and extensive, prosecute, with steadiness, the production and manufacture of 
silk, that the subject must be worthy of a more profound and minute examination, than has been 
yet applied to it, in the United States. Between the southern cxtremeties of Italy, Greece and Spain, 
which being all peninsular, are probably of the warmth of our state of Louisiana, and the latitude 
of Presburg in Hungar}*, which nearly corresponds in temperature with Baltimore in Maryland, are 
found the innumerable silk worms of France, Spain, Hungar}*, Germany, Switzerland, Lombardy, 
luily and Turkey. In most of those countries, the governments, the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and the householders pay a great and increasing attention to tlie production and commerce of 
unmanufactured and manufactured silks of every description and quality. Similar facts occur 
in the corresponding climates of Asia. In many of those regions of the ancient and modern manu- 
facturing and trading nations, the production, manufacture and commerce of silk have been pursued 
through a long series of ages. They are maintained at the greatest known height^ at the present 
iimcy when rival productions, manufactures and trades, constantly employ an immense mass of 
capital and population. It is true also, that there are, or have been in Great Britain, the whole of 
the Netlierlands and many parts of Germany, which do not produce silk, very considerable manuf^c^ 
lures of that raw material, which they import from Italy, Turkey and India. These facts sati^ 
factorily prove, that the production of a surplus of silk is profitable in some countries, and tbsit 
the manufacture of that surplus, is found to be advantageous to other countries, which do no: 
produce that material. The governments and people of the United States cannot observe, without 
impression, our constant importation of silk goods in parcels amounting sometimes, on board of a 
eingle vessel, to six hundred packages. There does not occur to recollection any employment , so 
perfectly suitable for the decrepit, the valetudinarian and the aged pjrts of the natimal popula ion. 
it appears also, to be compatible with the pursuits of all persons, M'ho rarely go abroad and with 
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ihose of such, as can make it eonvenient to remain generally nt home. Silk is so easily and abun* 
daiitly producable, that ir is icunci lO be an economical clothing lor the poor of China. It requires 
no ownership nor tenancy of soil. Tnere aie some prepossessions against the production of silk in 
the United states, but the pursuit of ic has been so long continued in many countries, and the results 
arc so considerable, that it is much doubted, wheiher the subject is correctly estimated. A compictc 
examination of it, throughout its districts of foreign production^ manufacture and commerce, with 
the relative cxammations in our own country, and the proper application of the whole, would bfe 
an useful service. 

SALT. 

The manufacture of salt, from springs in the interior country, is very imperfectly returned. 
New- York is understood to furnish about 300,000 bushels per annum, and it is represented that 
the quantity can be increased. The Ouabache saline^ made in 1809, about 130,000 bushels^ of which 
there is no return. Other salt springs have been discovered on the banks of the Kenhawa. The 
manufacture of salt (and that of glauber salts, which are procured in the progress of the work) on 
the seacoast, is considerable and increasing, and has been very favorably aifected by a recent disco- 
very. The flowing of the sea near to Cape Henlopen in the Delaware state^ occasions a collection 
of saltwater, in a great sandy pan or extensive shallow cavity. In this cavity, the evaporation of 
much of the water appears to take place, while the remainder is absorbed by the sand. This 
occasions the saltness of the absorbed part to be much increased. 'J'hat briney water is subject to 
further evaporation, till it reaches a clayey bottom, which lies under the sand. By uncovering 
this clay bottom, in places, and making short trenches in it, opportunity is given for the unevapo- 
rated water to pass into them. When taken, in vessels, from these trenches, the water is found 
to be heavy enough to float an egg, and of course, produces a much greater proportion of salt, than 
the common seawaten Sometimes this water from the trenches, is converted into salt by mere 
evaporation. On the French Atlantic coast, such clayey bottoms occur in the salt district and arc 
Jiighly valued. 

It is said, that such great pans or shallow cavities or receptacles of sea water are numerous 
along the coasts of tlie United States. They ought to be brought into immediate use, as in 
Euroi^e. 

The salt works at Cape Henlopen are stated to produce nearly 2,000 bushels per week or 
100,000 per annum. Only a small part was reported in 1810, in the Delaware return. It is 
believed, that the increase has been so considerable as to amount to the quantity now mentioned ^ 
I'his new advantage in salt works may not only occasion a great extension of the manufacture, but 
may produce savings of labor and fuel It is possible, that situations remote from the mouths of 
great rivers, may be most favorable for salt works, as the seawater is perhaps less briney, where 
a great body of fresh water is disembogued. Islands are found best on the coast of Europe. It 
may not be amiss to consider the temperature of the places on that coast, where salt is manufac- 
tured. Cadiz, Lisbon and the coast of France, (no part of which is in less than 42 degrees and 
26 minutes north) may be considered as the great sources of salt, on the continent of F.urope. The 
coasts and islands of Georgia, and the shores of the gulf of Mexico appear to be much more 
favorable for the manufacture of salt, than the salt districts of France, and situations upon the 
gulph seem more likely to be suitable, than the vicinities of la Rochelle, Lisbon and St. LJbes, so 
far as depends on temperature, Long droughts and a climate of a general dry character, must 
favor the manufacture. Fuel, in abundance, can be procured in America, where the manufacture, 
by solar heat, is not yet found to be steadily practicable. 

It is probable that the manufacture of the best pearl ashes, out of the common ashes produced 
by the fires of the saltmakers, might conduce to the profits of salt works. It ought to be re* 
membered, that the ashes of the pine and all other tcrebinthine woods^ are considered ^ unfit for 
the ordinary manufacture of potash. 



Other wholesome and aprecable antiseptics arc substitutes for salt, and arc sufficiently relative 
tb a competent manulaciurcd supply of bait, to merit suggestion. A considerable portion of brown 
or unrefined sugar or molasses, rubbed on meat intended to be pickled, or coarse sugar or 
molasses mixed with the salt and water, in certain proportions, with or without salt-pctre, is 
known to contribute, to preserve meat and to prevent its growing hard. This is a well tried fact, 
highly interesting to every body, when salt is scarce and dear, and it is peculiarly so to the owners 
of sugar maple Lnds. To this method of saving salt, or lessening the demand for it, may be 
added the adoption of the practice in Canada, and in some parts and families of the United States, 
of placing meat in a shuation to be frozen and to be retained in that state, while it is kept in 
winter for family consumption. Icehouses have the same effect upon the economy of salt, in the 
warmest seasons, and merit the consideration of the farmers. They are built of logs from our 
woods to the surface of the earth, and a very thick and close thatch, above the surface, for a very 
small value of labor and less of materials. 

It is a good operation in manufactures, to make substitutes for such things as cannot be 
obtained in sufficient quantities. If therefore maple-sugar and maple-molasses shall be made use of, 
to jH-rform a part ofihe antiseptic and preservative operations of marine salty and are, as we know, 
pf a less scorbutic tendency, it is a great point gained. To make salt less necessary by the use of, 
the maple or cane sugar or molasses, by freezing meat and by icehouses, is equal to the effect qf 
manufacturing salt m greater quantities. 

It may be useful to remark, that the parts of France, where the greatest quantities of salt arc 
made by the operation qfthesun^ are the coasts of Britanny, of Saintonge and of the country of Aunis, 
the most northern of whic h is of the temperature of our Virginia coast. The French manufacture 
salt from seawater by fire, as far north at the mouth of the Seine.* 

CANNON AND MUSKETS- 

Tlie quantity of iron cannon wanted, has not for a longtime been a matter of any difficulty 
to procure. The price being stipulated, so as to induce to the undertaking, the commodity ts 
obtainable with certainty. It has l>een already mentioned, that the roost approved practice, is to 
cast them in the solid manner, with a spruce head, which it is supposed, occasions the more perfect 
formation of a compact piece of ordnance, and is considered as conducing highly to its goodness 
at and near the muzzle. I'he gun is then set in machinery, which turns it, with a pressure towards 
a fixed instrument. This bores a calibre, in the solid gtm-form mass of iron, with great exactness 
and beauty. 

Cannon are constantly manufactured, when demanded, to a very considerable extent, in public 
armouries of the union and of the states, and on contracts, and for sale to associations of cifizens, and 
to individual purchasers, for use at home or for exportation. Of these very considerable 0|>erations, 
there are some specific returns for 1810, under the head of" gunmakers and boring mills,*' and it is 
presumed there are some included under that of iron founderies. 'V\it public armouries and thur 
manufactures are not particularly noticed in the returns. They arc mentioned, as of 1810 also, in 
your report in part, of that year, concerning manufactures. 

The improvements in the manufactory of steel and the experience in the general manufacture of 
arms, with »he exigencies of the times, and above ail the cvidences,from the eopcration:> of individuals 
of the states, and of the union, under various administrations, that the xpense aid trouble of a 
jiKiicious ai«d rigorous inspection are required to be surely and cflbctually provided for, have made, 
favorable changes in the condition of this important branch of our manufactures. But it ap|)cais 
higlilj worthy cf consideration, whether, alter a proper notice, military guns or pistols should \yei 
allowed to be sold, without the evidences of the inspection of a sworn and responsible ofBrcr. These 
are nvanufactures, which obvious ccnsidei ations require to be placed under a regimen so wel. dtrvi:>cd^ 
and so strictly executed, as to prevent deception and its most evil consequences. The numerous 

• It if f«Mina. rtiat vltN'-i'er is re.rNd l.y ?nrmir tlic eaith to TArioii* dqHbt ui A mmbcr «f tKe rount^it vjitnU HlUbiiffti 
Tilt manufiictuix: oi sx\\ »» uk.ng plarr in those countiti^ 



facts, which have occurred fulljr prove, that un&ithful or unskilfuror at least insufficient wdrk in 
this branch, is confined to no time, no place, no persons, no nation, no cost. 

THE FINE ARTS AND THE SCIENCES. 

The works of human genius and cultivation, which belong to the elegant and magnificnt 
ebss of the arts, ha ye a very considerable ^ect upon the convenience, utility and profits of those 
things, which are usually called manujactures. 

A knowledge of architecture is necessary even to the cheapness of construction. Geometry^ 
which is the scientific basis of architecture, teaches the operator, that, as a square contains the 
largest area, within a certain extent of uncurved outlines, the walls of a square building are less 
costly, than those of any other right lined edifice. The strengtli of the arch is taught ia like 
manner. An analyusis of beauty instructs us in the gnnmds of ornaments of curved lines. 

The fine arts, particularly painting and sculpture, have beautified the manufactures of alabaster, 
marble, clay, plaster and metals, and of wool, linen, cotton and leather. The fine Pbrcelain of 
]f ranee and Saxony, the statues and paintings of Greece and Rome, the modern imitations of them 
in paintings, statues and casts, the elegant miniatures of alabaster, its various flowers and ornaments, 
the improvements in composition and in the pottery of JVedgwoadt the imitations of the antique 
vases.and figures in various gold and silver ornaments and utensils, and indeed of brass, the tapestry 
of the Gobelins, embroidery , brocading, dying, engraving and the printing of linen, cotton and silken 
cloths are among the numerous examples, that croud upon the mind. The fluctuations and disorders 
of the old world have occasioned innumerable transfers of the instruments, the libraries, the 
models, the works, the welcome agents and the lovers of the fine arts from thence to the United 
States. This truth is as simple, absolute and well known, as the transfer hither of the Merino 
flocks and the manufactures of fine wool, from their proper original countries. The effect of such 
transfers of much that was foreign, and all that was necessary for the interesting cultivation of the 
fine arts, either in their distinct and separate character and form, or as pleasing and beneficial 
auxiliaries to the useful arts and manufactures, are manifest to the attentive observer. A numerous 
body of professors and instructors in music,painting, sculpture, architecture, andall the finer branches 
of human skill and industry, of a character in their respective arts and sciences, very far indeed 
above the members of our colonial schools, and such, in numbers, in standing and in talents, as 
nothing but the agitated state of Europe could so early haye induced or driven hither, are seen iii 
all our principal cities. Even by the musical branch, light as it may appear to m:my, the useful arts 
have been improved. The manufacture of every instrument, from the organ to the fife, involving 
considerable science, exempts us from the costs and expenses of importation, and the frequent 
exhibitions of the panharmonicon^ has diffused instruction, in an electric stile, through every atten- 
tive mind, gifted with mechanical talent or opened by education, in that branch of knowledge.* 

The advantages of military architecture, by land and by sea, are perfectly obvious. It 
involves much and various art and science. Our display of skill in construction for the naval 
department, is not surpassed, whether it be tested by promptitude of exertion, shortness of voyages, 
exemption from foundering, preservation from the dangers of a lee-shore, safety in retreat from a 
superior foe, forcing an adversary into action, or the all important workings of our ships of 
war, throughout the time of actual engagement. The construction and equipment of a ship 
require much art and science. They involve the use and benefits of the curious mystery of the 
magnet, those of the discover)^ of the compass, the science of chemistry in regard to the generation, 
composition and refinement of nitre, the purification of sulphur, the preparatioil of carbon and the 
adjustment of the whole, the doctrines of matter and motion and of pneumatics and projectiles, the 
pnnciples and practice of geometry and mechanics, sculpture in the formation of the head and 
ornaments, a beautiful, extended and peculiar symetry; and various other matters in the fine and 
superior arts and sciences. 

• The conception tnd the execution of this cur'oiis and complicated piece of Austrian marhincry are very strong' evidences of gernoft 
sjid of practical mechanical taletUs. It is by mc:*!^ of the highest cxaipplcs, that didae ic tliects arc mo>t rapidly produced. 
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The improved state of our iiianufacturc8« with their buildings, materials, mgredienta, compo- 
sitions, instruments and mechanism, involves a knowledge and a practice in extensive circles of 
the fine arts and of nearly all the sciences. 

In the branches of sculpture, the United States exjiibit some works of considerable merit and 
of greater promise. In the useful part of the ingfaving department, our progress has been great 
and rapid, because there is a demand for the works of the artists. It.has been accompanied by a 
degree of invention, evincing genius. In the ornamental and elegant pan of sculpture, enough 
has appeared to prove, that we shall exhibit the fruits of the art, if- occasions shall draw it into 
frequent action. In wood, there are veiy honorable evidences of native talent in various works of 
taste and fancy, and there are meritorioua works, of that material, in the statuary branch. In our 
marble we exhibit some specimens bv foreign artists^ far txryond the quality pf the materials yet 

rered in North America.f Tne United. States may claim eminence ifrom the works of its 
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civil architecture. ♦ 

INSTRUMENTS AND AGENTS OF MANUFACTURES. 
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Machinery and proces$es to effect manufactures^ so €u to leave manual industry for other em* 
ployments^ are of a degree of importance tq.the United States^ proportioned to the snuUlness of the- 
average population on a square mile, tins is an interesting fact to a nation enjoying oH extensive 
territory. As we possess innumerable contrivances, put mto operation by horse powers, lo turn 
up and break the soil and cover the seed grain, under the names of the pkugh. the harraxe and 
the roller^ to our incalculable profit, so we have water mills, wind mills and steam engines, in 
numerous instances and of diversified forms, to manufacture boards, bark, powder, flour, bar and 
sheet iron, nails, wire, carded wool and cotton, yarn and thread, metal plates of every kind, hair 
powder^ snuff, gunpowder, paper, cannon, muskets, scythes, bolts, stocking web, various clodis 
and printed and other goods. I'hese and many other machines have been obtamed from abroad 
or derived from the actual and very considerable talents of our own citizens, l^e oompjicated 
silk mill, the earliest invention for yarn or thread, the fulling mill and various other mechanical 
constructions, were acquired by the British, the greatest manufacturing nation of thb time in 
Europe, from their neighbours of Italy* The wisdom of the^ world . has been, and is as fairly 
attainable by us, as by other industrious and qualified nations, and the inventive genius of the 
people of the United States iias produced a very great number of curious and vakiabk instrumeota 
and machines. 

Various important processes enable us to tan and color akins, brew, distill, rectify, refine, 
extract, combine and separate the raw nuterials or manufactures of the United Stites* The 
sciences and the fine arts, and the useful arts and manufactures, beneficially cooperate to obt^ what 
would be otherwise unattainable, or attainable, with much labor and expense and in less perfection. 
In this department, foreign sources, the knowledge and indeed the learning and talents of our citi- 
zens have yielded to the country vast benefits. ClK-mistry has rapidly become a very general 
study. Leather, glass, distilled and fermented liquors, drugs and medicines, dye stufis, pigments 
and all the metals and the numerous preparations of them, all the salts, all the oils, and all the 
extracts, tinctures, spirits and decoctions, with many other things, belong to tliis class. 

It is in this countr}', us much as in any other, that the civil and religious liberty of the 
citizens enables them to display the value of and effectually to use, those strong and various 
abilities and qualifications for different employments in life, which divine providence has imparted 
to the human mind and body. Such faculties for certain pursuits, when not used^ are available 
talents unwisely held in an unproductive state. To have kept Rittenhouse and Frank&n in the 

*1 he finest pxintiniifi may be considered at maniinicturet, an.'i thooj^ templet and ollierniapii5centbiii)d.n;< are not manufactnre% 
tliev involve, like tUe workt of naral architecture, a great numlier and ▼ju'tety of the opentkmt and manufactuivt of the fine and useAil 
arttand trades. 

'\\\ •« siiid that a quarrv of marble, finfT thun \\%'a\ of rcnn^ylvanla, las be?n diacoverci in Mistachusetta. It is teen in Vt2 wills of 
Die new C.t> Hall at Nev-Vork. 
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uJiU^l empkgrinqits of agriculture would have deprived the country q/* thg unparatted planetarium 
anda^ tw tofe amiueior of the electric fire. But the history of such a man as Galileo presents 
the obfltacks, thpse eminent Americans would have encountered in some countries« It would 
furve been a mine of wealth, lost to the country, if die talent to invent the invaluable saw gin, to 
prepare cotton for the manufacturer's card, had not been exerted, and if tlie inventive and fabri- 
cating powers of our citizens minds and bodies hid not been applied to steam enginery, to the 
machinery for nails, to rolling and slitting mills, to card wire making, to carding, spinning and 
weaving^ machinery , to fulling mills, to manufactures of grain and other ingenious occupations, 
the curious merits and immense value of which are lost in familiarity. 

It lis a trtith of the utmost importance, that there are now in the United States working examples, 
intelligible modeb, books of instruction and qualified workmen, foreign and native, by means of 
which ]p0rson9^ in khnost tvtiy fine and useful art and manufactory, can obtain good instruments, 
Macbmery, fhfermation, and assistants, to make and conduct valuable establishments for every raw 
material. The tables prove how extensively these things were diffused so Iour ago as the year 1810. 
Sinc^ that period a very rapid progress, and a much wider diffusion in the useful arts and trades 
have certainly occured. Many, curious and valuable inventions and improvements have taken 
tilace in the mechanical and chemical branches and in the system of labor and political economy. 
Every month, every week, produces additions to them. Among these are distillation by steam, 
flie pendulum and lever mill, the machine for spliting skins, the pressed nail mill, tlie great increase 
ofcheirtical preparations for dyers, colourmen and manufacturers, the conversion of fossil coal into 
a pigment, the cask for preserving fermented liquors on tap, in sound condition, weaving machinery 
m several new forms, the manufacture of edge tools from rolled steel, various improvements to save 
fuel, the variations and extensions of the application of steam, the manufacture of opium from the 
common poppy and from the lettuce, the increase of the pharmaceutic preparations to the number 
of seventy,* the division of labor in the cultivation of the cane, the extension of the manufacture of 
currant wine, the tanning of deer skins, activity and ingenuity in the substitutions for wool by the 
man&fdcturing thick and warm cotton goods, and by trotton watps under wooHen woofs, the machine 
for manufacturing dipt caqdles, the activity extension and improvementof the sheep breeding and 
fiuming, the new employment of the children in the cities, boroughs and villages, and the active 
employment of the females in general in manufactures, the extension and facilitation of communi- 
cation between the producers and importers, and the manufacturing citizens by the various and 
unprecedented improvements in the post-office department, the extension of the funds of the 
manufacturers by many of the banks, which are solidly founded and rigidly constituted and admmi- 
stered, the introduction of new exotic raw materials by means of commerce and of laborers, artisans 
and manufacturers and processes in every branch, from various foreign nations. Foreign masters 
as well as journeymen and foreign capitalists have discovered, that the United States afford exten* 
sive opportunities to employ themselves and their money in manufactures and the useful arts as 
has been long the case in commerce, navigation, stocks, banks and insurance companies. 
The manufacturing branches are as open to them here, as are agriculture and the purchase of lands 
and houses, in the most favorable states, or as they are to a native or a naturalized citizen. 
Patented monopolies, processes, machinery and tools, engrossed for a time by foreign invention in 
Europe, may of course be used here by all persons without restraint or injury. In this highly 
inventive and well instructed age, these opportunities, in such a country as the United States, 
often redound to the great benefit of respectable foreigners, as well as of ourselves. 

It has been attempted^ by means of the marshals' rctumsi, by a resort to other authentic docu- 
ments, by careful recollections, by observation and by enquiry, to present, in this digest, such a 
gtatement of pertinent facts, as appeared suitable to compose a. body of convincing evidence, res- 
pecting the reality, the situation, the nature, the magnitude, the variety, the benefits, the materials^ 
the means and the tendencies of the national manufactures. I do not hesitate to risk a long 
considered and confident opinion, that this internal branch of trade, has become and will continue 
130 be productive of the most solid benefits to the landed and commercial interests of the country. 
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and that it will give a greater support and extension to the navigation, fishenesy coasting trade, and 
foreign comnoerce of the United States. 

It was believed} that the design of the recent resolution of the legislature was to procure fiicts 
on which they could rely, and in the best form admitted by the materials; and not estimates, which 
might be partial, erroneous and from their nature, doubtful. Estimates, in innumeraUe details, 
would diminish the force the returned facts would possess, separately presented. When it was 
observed, that a single county of Massachusetts reported 89,600 common sheep, that one other 
returned only 10,000, another 1,939, another 1,600 and that eight others, abounding in sheep^ 
returned none, that the statement from New-Jersey was still more imperfect, and that twenty -one 
states^ districts and territories did not return any of their flocks; tliat there were but six returns 
of blacksmiths* work, from 4,035 dollars to 1,522,627 dollars each, that though one state reported 
nearly two spinning wheels to a family, there were sixteen omissions by states and territories to 
return such wheels, with a multitude of similar facts, a present attempt to estimate^ in complete 
detail, appeared likely to wrap up the principles, and the quantities, values and other facts, which the 
returns exhibit, in a volume of matter, that would obscure or diminish their proper and natural 
impression and give rise to inconvenient objections to the whole document. I am indeed of 
opinion, that the extensive local knowledge and very diversified information, necessary to a detailed 
estimate, which should extend to the various cities, towns, villages, counties and townships, 
defective in their returns or entirely unreturned, can not be claimed by any individual. But, 
since it has been the desire of the treasury department, that the best estimate, that can be made 
should be attempted, 1 have very carefully examined and compared all those things, which are of 
a nature to afford a sound general foundation for such an operation. The defects of the local 
returns, the importation or production of raw materials, food, forage, fossil coal, and wood fuel, 
and the possession of mill seats, manufacturing capitalists, white population, machinery, and native 
and foreign manufacturers have been duly observed and considered, and an estimate of the whole 
value of the manufactures of each state, territory and district, for the year of the returns^ has been 
so accomplished, as to satisfy my own mind, in a considerable degree, as to its total amount, and to 
occasisn me strongly to hope, that the amounts for the states and other sections respectively are not 
materially erroneous. 

Considering that the manufactures, actually reported by the marshals and secretaries of the 
territories, extremely imperfect as many of the subordinate returns really and manifestly are, in 
quantities, valuations, and even in notices of numerous small and great known manufactures, 
amount to the sum of 127,694,602 dollars, after many goods are deducted, because they are not 
always classed, at least by commercial men, under the head of manufactures, I have ventured to 
hazard an estimate of the whole manufactures of the United States, as worth in the year 1810, 172, 
752,676 dollars. I feel a sincere belief that it is under the true aggregate value for that year. 

The facility of retaining and steadily extending this valuable branch of the national industry 
is manifested by its very early and spontaneous commencement, in every county and township, and 
by its nearly spontaneous and costless growth, with such aids only, ui have not occasioned any 
material expense or sacrifice to agriculture or commerce, since they were chiefly incidental (o 
necessary revenue, or resulted from our distance from the foreign consumers of our productions 
and manufacturers of our supplies. The comparative importance of the manufacturing branch, 
ia the business of the country, (a matter of deep interest to the legislature) will be illustrated by 
the reflections, that the greatest value in one year of the exports of American productions and 
manufactures has been 48,000,000 dollars, and the like value of the exports of foreign productions 
and manufactures, 60,000,000 dollars, under very extraordinary and transitory circumstances, 
which may never again occur. Foreign and domestic exports, in the greatest year, having thus 
amounted to 108,000,000 dollars, a net profit often i>er cent on exports and of ten per cent on 
equal imports, being 21,600,000 dollars, a n^r freight oi vessels, worth 45,000,000 dollars, esti- 
muted at ten per cent outwards, and the same inwards, l>eing 0,(iO0,(XX} dollars, and the a^regate 
of these great national items of mercantile trade, being 138,600,000 dollars, a comparison of the 
manufacturwg and commercial branches of the national trade may be made and considered, as it is 
believed, without any probability of dangerous or material errors. Some confirmadon of this 
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▼ictv of our national operaiions, mercantile and manufacturing, may be drawn from the facts, that, 
in the years of general peace apd prosperous and regular commerce, from 1785 to 1787, the 
average exportis of England (alonej with about 8,500,000 inhabitants, amounted to 70,000,000 
dollars, while their manufactures were computed at 266,000,000 dollars, oi like money. By 
means of thjs great foreign case^ as stated fojr their legislative use, and by means of the case of 
the United States, as it may be found to stand after the proper investigations, it is probable, that 
expedient and equitable measures may be occasionally and systematically devised.^ 

The public expences incurred, to promote, accommodate and protect commerce, however 
moderate, just and necessary , have been very considerable, compared with those incurred to promote 
manufactures, A portion of the navy, beacons, buoys, light-houses and public piers, with a part of 
of the diplomatic and consular establishments, have occasioned expenditures, which however 
reasonable, expedient and equitable, are^or the proper benefit of commerce. Nothing equal to this 
has been done for manufactures. The mere interest of the aggregate of those commercial expenses, 
ibr a single year, would produce, it is believed, new and important guides and aids to all, who arc 
politically, or professionally, or incidently interested in the subject of manufactures. Such being 
the truth as to any past expenditures, occasioned by this branch of the internal industry, it is 
conceived, to be a duty to state it, as *« relative fact, subject to examination and consideration, while 
commerce shall continue to receive every proper assistance and protection. 

This suggestion appears the more interesting, when it is remembered, that the persons, who at 
this time coijfipose the entire body of the American manufacturers, their assistants and families, with 
a just addition for those engaged in househould manufactures, and upon the estates of the planters, 
and farmers, constitute the second class of the national population, in respect to numbers. They 
are native, adopted and foreign, adults and minors; rich, substantial and poo? ; male and female. 
Our federal and state constitutions, and laws secure to them the right to pursue their occupations, 
and to obtain comfort and prosperity, in common with the rest of the citizens and inhabitants. 
They are diffused through all the states, districts and territories, all the cities, towns and villages 
and all the counties, townships and hundreds. They are found in every vicinity, and even in most 
of the private families. I1uy are a part of the constituents of every member of the territorial, state 
and national legislatures and administrations, and are of every church, known among us. They 
constitute a great portion of the militia, contribute to fill the offices and ranks of the army, are parts 
of its necessary organization in several of their proper arts and trades, appear in numbers on the 
rolls of the mercantile vessels, of the public and private armed ships, and of the workmen they carry 
to preserve them from injury or destruction by accident, tempest or battle. They possess and 
employ property, real and personal, to a very large amount, and greatly contribute to the public 
revenues of the states and of the union, in the form of direct taxes and ofduties on imports or 
consumption. 

Opinions have been advanced m some countries, unfavorable to the morals of the manufacturers. 
But it does not appear that there is more vice among the description of persons, indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, than in some other extensive classes of our population. Perhaps the 
smugglers, by violence and deception, are the most immoral description of persons of business in 
every civilized community. Their misconduct is. at the same time, most injurious to the country. 
The system adopted at the manufactory of Humphreysville,in Connecticut,with respect to education, 
manners, dicipline, morals, and religion, is an interesting evidence, that the people of the United 
Statesmay quicken and increase the virtues of the rising generation and reform the degenerate of later 
years, by a humane and politic system, in the large manufactories. It may be correctly observed, 
that while no commotions have dishonored the reputation of the manufacturers of this country, 
from this class of our citizens there have arisen to the United States Nathaniel Greene, Benjamin 
Franklin and David Rittenhouse, respectfully conceived to be comparable, without disadvantage 
to their several memories and to the manufacturing population, with any equal number of ornaments 
and benefactors to their country of any other single profession or occupation. The field of 

*It is correct and prudent to i-emember, tliat though the exports and imports of 1896 and 1807» will never be e<|ualled in proportiolk 
!• our population, thei« is xu doubt that our manufactures have increased, and wiU increase annually, in peace and m war. 
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manufdcturcs, represented in other parts of the world to be fruitful in mischief and turbulence, has 
produced here a body of firm supporters of our constitutions and laws and the most resiKCtable 
examples of the civic virtues. 

When it is considered, that natural history unfolds the works of divine providence in the 
formation of our earth, of its productions and of its animated tenants, that chemistry dis|ilays 
their value, their relations and their uses, and that general philosophy and particularly geometry, 
annually teach men better to know the principles, the powers and the laws. Involved in ti.e stupea- 
dous system of the universal frame, and when it is rcmeml^ered, chat the arts and manufactures are 
the practical apbtieation qfthit extensive and precious body of human science^ the branch of the national 
industry, whicn has engaged the attention of congress, appears to be worthy of the most profound 
investigation and the most perfect display. 

I have taken the liberty of detainmg this statement to the last day permitted by your instrue* 
tion, in the hope, that by means, which I had adopted, I should obtain additional mformation from 
several of the states in the north and in the south, whose returns are manifestly and greatly dercc- 
tive. But none has been received. I therefore beg have to conclude with the remark, that 
the form and details of the subsequent tables may facilitate the measures of the governments of the 
union and of the states, in causing their officers occasionally to report further information, con* 
ceming particular branches and respecting manufactures in general, with their raw materials, their 
means and their instruments. 

Submitting, with perfect deference, the preceding statement in all its details, 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

your respectful servant, 

TENCH 

To Albert Gallatin, Esquire, 
Secretary q/ the Treasury^ 



In the course of the numerous and diversified operations, occasioned by the deliberate execu^ 
tion of this digest and statement, constant and very close attention has been applied to those facts, 
which have occurred throughout the union, since the autumn of the year 1810, from which a 
judgment of the condition of the manufactures of the United States, in the current year 1813, might 
be safely formed. It has resulted in a thorough conviction, that after allowing for the interrupt 
tions to the importations of certain raw materials, the several branches of manufactures and the states, 
territories and districts* have advanced, upon a medium,at the full rate of 20 jjer centum, which would 
give an aggregate, for this year, of 207,315,211 dollars. In this increase the state of New. York is 
considered to have most largely partaken, especially by her joint stock companies, and in consequence 
of the migrations thither from the eastern states. But as it is best to make ample allowances for 
some manifest repetitions of articles, which are inextricably mvolved in the subordiiuite returns, a 
a sincere and well reflected final opinion is respectfully oflfcrcd. that the whole people of the 
United States, taken in 1813 at 8,000,(XX) of peuons, will actually make, within this year, manufac- 
tured goods, exclusively oi the doubtful) to the full value of 200,000,000 of doUors, or 45,000,000 
of pounds, of sterling money. 

jl/ay 1,1813. 
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SCPPLEMENTARir OBSERVATIONS, 

SEPTEMBER 1814. 

The right application of the national industry, is the surest and greatest of the means to pro- 
mote the wealth of nations. In the United States, there is no reason to entertain a doubt, on the 
general proposition, that labor and skill applied to the land will produce the greatest portion of 
riches. But it is also certain, that foreign commerce, which discovers markets for the sponta- 
neous productions of the land, and for the fruits of cultivation, and procures abundant, and cheap 
supplies for the farmers and other consumers, also greatly promotes our wealth. Less favorable 
opinions and imperfect information have attended the internal department of the national trade, 
the tnanufacturing business of the United States. It has been the manifest object, of the president 
and congress to obtain a foundation, in truth, for sound opinions upon the subject of our man- 
ufactures^ in the form of authentic information from every state, territory, district, county, city, 
borough and township, by means of the examinations of the marshals, and territorial secretaries 
and their repective assistants. The numerous reports of those officers, unavoidably imperfect as they 
are, afford much important information as wtW local as general, in relation to many things not before 
known. It is found, that our cotton wool has every where forced itself into manufacturing uses, 
and there is no reason to doubt, that the value of our cotton manufactures though much extended 
since 1810, very greatly exceeded, in that year, the highest value of the raw cotton heretofore 
exported in any one annual period. This prosperity of the cotton manufacture was without the 
aid of the double duties, and with but little assistance from labor-saving machinery. But when 
the vast importance of mechanism^ in lieu of laboring hands, is considered, in connexion with our 
power to produce cotton, the diffusion and extent, which the cotton manufacture must obtain, 
particularly in a state of war and blockade, cannot be estimated. 

Labor-saving processes and devices apply not to cotton alone. Wool, flax, hemp, wood, 
the various metals, tobacco, the manufacture of drinks and gunpowder, printing, dying, staining 
and callendering, fulling, moving boats and vessels freighted with raw materials, and manufactures, 
the manufacture of shoes, dipt candles, nails, hairpowder, paints and dyestuffs, various oils and 
paper are effected by machinery, which very beneficially abridges labor, and it is of incalculable 
importance, tliat the acquisitions from abroad and the numerous and invaluable inventions and 
improvements at home, tn regard to the uses of steam^ have given us opportunities in manufac- 
tures by machinery, which were not even in contemplation in Europe twenty years ago. To 
convince ourselves of the importance of labor-saving machinery to the United States, with a 
limited population, and a power to produce cotton in effect unlimited^ let the people of America 
dwell, with the most sober and the most close attention, upon the fact that the diminution of manual 
labor in Great Britain^ by means of machinery ^ in the cotton manufacture ^ tn the year 1810, was as 
two hundred looneW At that rate the people of the city and precincts of Baltimore, or half the 
people of either of the entire cities of Philadelphia or New- York, whose population, respectivelv, 
exceeds 100,0(X) persons, (with improved cotton machinery) could execute as much of the cotton 
yarn and twist manufactory, as our m hole nation of eight millions, could perform in the former manner 
of manual industry, as conducted throughout Europe forty years ago. To neglect, in our country, 
the due use of such an advantage, would evince a destitution of common sense. To expect, that 
the United States will not proceed with ardor in this carreer, while our crops are so much confined 
to the home markets by foreign commercial regulations, under the name and color of blockades 
is totally to disregard the most unavoidable and manifest consequences of the most potent causes. 
VV hether Great Britain, or Russia, or Germany, or France, or Holland, or Spain, or Italy occasion, or 
^fd^r such a foreign commercial regimen to exist in respect to us, as forces us to make our requisite 
supplies out of our own crops, it is probable, that the industry, abilities and capital of our seaports 
will be incessantly turned, by such commercial obstructions, towards manufacturing by machinery ^ 
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so as not to be drawn fron it, by a long procrastinated peace, or even by an early peace, if foreign 
navigation laws shall be found to circumscribe our external commerce. The inhabitants of the 
maritime towns will not become farmers, but will take large interests in great manufactories. 

The public mind in the Uni^d States, has received a very considerable excitement from the 
numerous acquisitions of the European and African sheep; the Merino, the Tunisian, and the 
British Lincoln and Leicestershire breeds, with long wool and very heavy fleeces. In most 
countries of Europe, land is universally dear and, generally, it is monopolised. In Europe therefore 
and particularly in Great Britian, there is a comparative and irremediiible want of thai descriptidn or 
form of capital ioT the woollen branch, which is found in an abundance of cheap lands. But let it 
be well considered, that in the United States of America, the known variety and abundance^ and 
even redundance of soil occasions a quantity oi indhpcnsable and actual capital^ for the woollen 
branch in the landed form^ the benefit of which is evident and incalculable. This capital has been 
steadily and powerfully working in our country: and hence it is, that while the people on the 
seabord were universally believing in insuperable impediments, from wild animals, to sheep 
farming, in interior situations, it is found that our frontier county of IVashington has so increased 
its flocks, as to have more sheep than any other county in Pennsylvania, which reported more 
than 618;0OO of those valuable animals in 1810. The columns of the tables, which relate to woollen 
cloths, hats, stockings, and fulling mills, with an estimate of the miscellaneous and unnamed cloths, 
evince a very considerable progress in the woollen manufacture to have been made in 1810, since 
which the improvements and acquisitions in stock, materials, machinery, and skill have been 
much greater than in any other branch in the United States. An uncommon facility is given, in 
America, to the owners of woollen manufactories, by the cheapness and abundance of cotton wool 
to mix, in every convenient form, with that of the sheep. Until we shall acquire a quantity of the 
various wools, amply sufficient for domestic consumption and foreign trade, substitutes for woollens 
made of cotton, will be found peculiarly convenient, saleable and profitable* Every farmer and 
every village and hamlet, partakes in the profits of the woollen branch. It rests upon the 
broadest foundation. Having risen to its actual height in 1810, in the mere course of free industry 
and without material aid from machinery or instruction, it cannot decline with its subsequent 
real and great advantages, in regard to the raw material, the skill and the machinery 

The iron branch of manufactures, from its highly useful nature and other circumstances, 
appears to demand the most serious consideration of public and private men. It is proved by the 
columns of furnaces and even by those of forges (though often supplied by long water and land 
carriage with pig iron,) that the eastern states are deficient in the ore or the fuel, or the local 
union of ore and fuel necessary to produce quantities of pig iron, sufficient for the air furnaces, 
the steel manufactories, rolling and slitting millsj gunsmiths, blacksmiths, trip-hammers, naileries, 
cutlers, shipsmiths and other iron workers of that part of our country. The duties upon foreign 
iron, in pigs and bars and upon fuel, are very injurious to the eastern manufacturers, ship owners, 
merchants, house builders and farmers, as also to all those in the Atlantic districts. It has occured 
incessantly, in the examinations, which have preceeded the preparation of the various parts of this 
work, that it is well worthy of candid and serious consideration, whether iron in pigs and bars, 
and fossil coal might not be justly and wisely made free of duty, like pig copper, block tin, hides 
and skins, cabinet woods and other goods, of the nature of raw materials. Iron manufacturer and 
the use of iron would so increase on all the seacoasts, that the owners of iron works^ who are not 
very numerous in places within five days carting from the ports, would not be materially incom- 
moded, and the establishment of many new manufactures of iron would give perfect steadiness 
and stability to their business. The removal of the duties on iron and coal would produce.no 
inconvenience whatever to the interior ironmasters, because the expence of carting far exceeds 
the duties. 

The cultivation of the olive tree and the manufacture of olive oily and of the soap of that oil 
appear to be worthy of the immediate and serious attention of the people of the United btates. The 

'Blankets, coonterpants, coverlets, Cnnton flannels, cottin velrets, corduroys, and other warm, stout anl hcaTj goods* The foreign 
f iral artides re<|iitre too much of the raw inater'uU, loaded as it is with duties and charges. 
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country lying between the state of Virginia, and the gulf of Mexico will probably prove to be 
generally cap^ible of j>rocluciiig the olive tree. It grows and produces oil of the first qualities in 
Piovcnce a:.d Tuscany, and is very ]>roductive in other parts of Europe, corresponding in 
timperature with our country lying south of Virginia and Kentucky * The quantity of oiive 
oily produced in a good year in Trance alone,^ is estimated by IVuchet at seventy-five millions of 
liyrcs, which are nearly equal to fifteen millions of dollars. The price is fifteen sous per French 
pound, or nearly fourteen and a half cents for ah American pound weight. The total weight of tlie 
oHye, rapeseed, flaxseed and other oils made in France was, 100,000,000 of French pounds or 108, 
000,000 of our weight iq the year 1788, before its revolutionary extensions. If this article be 
compared' with our whble exports of pur produce and manufactures, it falls very litde short of half 
of their value in a good year. Every description of these oils can be made in America. I'he 
oMve oil is a piantdfai^ture^ for use in substance, in soap and otherwise, which must ultimately 
contribute greatly to the wealth of our southern country. France imports much olive oil from the 
islands of the Archipelago, and has a great export tjade in that oil, and in its excellent soap, 
manufactured at Marseilles. This oil is used in tfiecting the operations and in the lamps of 
many of the artists and nianufacturers* 

It is reniembered by many, that the American provinces, which are now the United States, 
formerly depended entirely on importation for the liquors, which were drank in their' families^ or 
for the malt and molasses out of which they were made. Abundant ^supplies exist in our country 
in this season of war, blockade, and interruption of commerce. The columns of the following 
tables, which relate to distilled spirits, beer, ale, porter, and wines, amounting to the sum of 
16,528,207 dollars, in 1810, the materials for which are nearly all derived from our soil, evince 
the magnitude of this manufactured resouice, and the benefits of the liquor manufacture to the 
markets for produce and tp the cheap supply of the various dritiks in times of peace. Cider^ 
domestic brewing of all kinds, metheglin, mead, and currant wine, if all descriptions were comple- 
tely returned, would probably give us for the year 1814, without the use of imported molasses, 
a liquor manufacture of twenty millions of dollars. The distillery has greatly increased and 
improved, and the brewery and minor and. domestic manufactures of liquors, have been exjceed- 
ingly multiplied. It may be of some use in the future consideration of this subject, to know, 
that respectable writers in France, have considered the total production of wines and brandies of 
the grape in that country to have been in a single year before 1789, about 350 millions of livres 
in value, equal nearly to sixty-five millions of dollars, for twenty-six millions of white persons. 
The exportation did not amount to one tenth. The importance of the manufacture of potable 
commodities, to the general economy of the country and to the landed interest, is worthy of 
constant and serious consideration. 

As a very cheap and infallible method of promoting the manufacturing purchases of 
the produce of our lands, it is most respectfully recommended to the consideration of all 
persons of public spirit, and legislative and executive station, that early, eflfectual and systematic 
measures be taken to diffuse models, descriptions, specifications and drawings, exhi')iting the 
various modes of saving labor in manufactures;! and i)articularly in such things as will lighten 
and facilitate labor fo females^ to childfeny and to infirm persons, in household manufactures. Not 
only benevolence bu^ profit strongly invitesi us to such measures. Certain of our artizans, ii) all 
our townships and counties, such' as the clockmakers, tuniers, and various smiths, would have 
frequent opportunities of considerable profit, by adding to iheir ordinary business, the manufactures 
of the new and improved labor-saving machinery. 1 he perpetual and other spinning and carding 
machinery, the fiyshuttle^ and the most improved forms of the loom^ are considered to be among 
the most important objects of this nature. 

It is well known, that the business of many of our most valuable mechanics, such as masons 
and plasterers, is interrupted by the winter season, in most of the states. It appears to be an 

•The olnre district of Europe oommences in the vicinlt-es of Lyons, Chambepry, an I Grenoble in the depafment of the Itere, and 
extends to the soiitliem points of Spuin, Italy, and the Morea. Tiiat valuable tree is jibundnut in tbe adjacent purls of Asia, and growa 
well in norlUem Africa. 

fAlso in the business of Uie planters and farmers. 
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object of national importance, ht the saving oflahor^ that those persons sliould acquire the knoiir. 
Iccj^ of some second useful branch of industry, such as weaving, to employ their time when the 
frost suspends their ordinary occupations. In many parts of Luro])(: the freedom of a second 
trade is not permitted, but here the advantage can be fully enjoyed by every workman. 

In the cases of young females, particularly tliose who arc bound as apprentices or otherwise, 
by the public guardians, and who continue for a time in private families, for maintenance and 
education, it would be an easy measure, and highly important to the children and to the countr}^ 
if the persons, who take them into their houses were, to be obligated to have them well taught the. 
art of weaving. It is a business, a good knowledge of which may be obtained in a few weeks, 
and it would be a great advantage to those families through the whole of their lives. It is 
principally by female weavers, that the states of North Carolina and Virginia have been unobser- 
vedly enabled to exceed all the others in the number of working looms, and that the southern 
states have so imperceptibly advanced in the various cloth manufactures. The stocking looms 
of England and Germany, and the new broad and other hose web looms of England are peculiarly 
and manifestly worthy of female attention, being much more profitable than the common very 
unproductive knitting needles. The present imperfection and deficiencies in the American stocking 
manufacture are the forerunners of great and sure profits to all those, who shall hasten to employ, 
with care and judgment, the moNt improired looms for hosiery and for stocking cloth or broad 
hose webs. The counties of Nottingham and Leicester in Great Britain, were agitated throughout 
their limits, a few years ago by the effect of some of these new invented looms, upon the industry 
of the stocking weavers on the old plan: so greatly do they save labor. To us, who have yet to 
make a large portion of tlie hose we wear, and to attain a standing in the stocking weaving business, 
aU these improved looms are objects of peculiar interest. 

Since an ardent passion for shipsf- commerce, navy, fisheries, and those monopolies of trade,, 
which are produced by navigation laws, appear to have taken full possession of the minds of 
European statesmen, and since the possession of no more than eight millions of acres of land, 
shorn of its wood, and destitute of pit coal,* by Massachusetts proper, Connecticut Rhode and 
Island, manifestly denies to the good people of those three interesting sections of our country, a 
considerable standing in productive agriculture, and even creates some difficulties in the prose- 
cution of certain branches of manufacturing industry, it would be gratifying to men of a brotherly 
disposition towards those eastern states, in other parts of the Union, if a convenient system for the 
promotion of the arts and manufactures could be devised and adopted. It is worthy of the serious 
and liberal consideration of all the rest of the Union. 

The limited size of those three states, the lightness of the original growths of much of their 
wood land, the rarity of calcareous substances for buildings the consequent use of wooden 
buildings, and the quantities of wood requisite for the repair of those buildings and for fueU 
auggest the propriety of the utmost possible use of all their water falls, instead of an inordinate use 
of steam enginery aiid other modes of operation requiring fire The utmost use should be made 
of all the eastern water powers, by a skillful formation of their mills and machinery. 

The want of land, in that district, renders it advisable to consider the easiest and cheapest 
anodes of human and ordinary animal subsistence. The cultivation ofthepotatoe and of other things 
of similar fecundity demand the closest con ideration of every friend to those eastern statesw 
Animal strength and spirits are no where more conspicuous than in the country, which supports its 
population, beyond all others, by that vegetable. 

The improvement of roads and canals leading towards Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island from the surrounding districts, of greater extent and production, are manifestly of 
the utmost importance, as they facilitate and cheapen the introduction of/aw materials, grain and 
Other productions of the soil of less populous or more fertile districts. 

A due attention to the river» bay and sea fisheries is dictated lo those eastern spates by their 
tinalterable interestSt not only with a view to foreign trade, but as a source of food, whale bone;^ 
<^, fJuns, and spennaceti for the nourishment and employment of their manufacturers. It merits- 

JiVT little coal, of wkich none it |pood» has been yet toimd in thete tUtev. 
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dispassionate consideration, particularly by the manufacturing citizens, whether tlie articles produced 
b)^ the, foreign fisheries, of the nature of foo^^ ought or ought not to l>e dutied or prohibited, and 
whether all those, which are capable of use a^ materials emphyhig manufacturers^ or in the frugal 
lighting or general economy of the manufactories, ought or ought not to be exempted from duty. 
These are new, and, it is admitted, very nice questions, which. arise principally between the 
manufacturing interest, in the eastern seaports, of the United States, and those on the seabord^ who 

{)ursue the business of the fisheries. The fish oils are indeed of universal utility among our 
eather dressers. The comparative value of the leather manufactures of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, on the one part, and of the fisheries on the other, is in favor of 
their leather business, especially in Coiuiecticut and Rhode Island, which did not partake largely 
in $he exports of the fisheries, for some years before the present war. 

The economy of fuel is so important to the internal business of the old eastern settlements, 
that it merits further consideration. There are manufactures of metal, which require little or no use 
of fire, such as wire drawing, cut-nail-making, stamping, grinding and cutting mills and machines, 
turning and boring mills. Metalic objects like these are best adapted to those old settlements, 
which have become deficient in wood, and have not pit coal. There are other manufacrories, 
which require little or no fire: such as carding, spinning and fulling mills; oil, paper,* snuff, starch 
•and powder n ills. Works like these, also will prove highly convenient to districts, which are illy 
supplied with fuel. Household manufactures are perfectly suitable to such districts, because the 
fire necessary for culinary and other domestic purposes, is all that is required. 

As the present war and the existing blockade have greatly interfered with the transportation 
of southern raw materials to the old and populous settlements of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, it appears, that wool is a much better object of stable manufacture in those states, 
than cotton, and it seems expedient for them, rather to attend to sheep, than even to possess horned 
cattle, mules and hog^. To an observing and reflecting people, who can best give practical 
direction to the most suitable branches of their own industry, it appears sufficient to ofier, by way 
of example, such principles and such suggestions, in regard to the mode of encouraging 
manufactures, as have been above mentioned. It is however on frequent and serious reflexion 
believed, that Massachusetts proper, Connecticut and Rhode Island will derive many advantages^ 
from an investigation and application of the principles suggested. 

Some pains have been taken in the various parts of this work, to render manifest the great 
value of the extensive and steady market for American productions and land, which the manufac- 
turers a&rd, by their purchases of bread, meat, forage, working cattle, raw materials, wood, coal, 
building materials, sites for dwellings, warehouses, stables, workshops^ mill seats and streams of 
water. But another idea of incalculable importance is yet to be added. The savings, the gains, 
and the facilities to the business of the country, which are produced by the creation and maintenance 
of manufactories, and the presence of household and other manufacturers, in every zricinity^^in 
every interior situation^ — at the door qf every planter and /armer^^^^and even within his mansion and 
out houseSf are not only of very great aggregate value, but are most eminently condutive, and 
indeed many be deemed indispensibly necessary to the prosperity of the landed interest. Do our 
forests cumber a rich soil, an hundred or two hundred miles from the sea, and prevent its cultivation? 
To transport the wood to the seaports would be attended with*a ruinous expence. What then 
can be done with it ? We erect iron works, which require coal; of the maple trees we make sugar 
and cabinet wares; of the walnut and wild cherry, we make furniture and gun stocks; of the locust; 
treenails; of the general woods, we make potash and pearl ash, of the oak we make casks, and <^ 
various trees, we make boards, joists, scantling, shingles, charcoal and ordinary fUeh Are grainy 
fruit and potatoes redundant at a distance from the ports, too great for them to bear the expenct 
#f transportation ? We make them into distilled spirits, beer, ale, porter, cider, starch and wafers. 
To save the expence of sending flax, hemp, wool, hides and skins to the maritime towns, we card^ 
spin, weave and manufiicture them into thread, hosiery, various cloths, ropes, twine, shoes 
snd boots, saddlery, hats and other goods for use in our houses and neighbourhoods. So of our 
abundant iron ore and other fossils. The surplus, trebled or quadrupled in value, and reduced 
hoth in size and weight| can be sent to the markets of the towns near to the ocean^ and sometimet 



to the seaports, at a rate of charges reduced seventy-five per cent. Thus tlie manufacturing uses 
for the productions of the earthy occasion a regular and extensive sale and consumption ofthem^ in 
places^ where there would otherwise be no market. Agriculture and the landed interest are materidlly 
and steadily benefitted, and the country prospers by many convenient internal exchanges and 
operations. In those situations, the rate of the port duties is of very little consequence, as a 
premium to manufactures^ In such places they do not require protecting duties* They are made^ 
under the infiuence of a more powerful cause, the impulse of a moral necessity^ or of an all 
important saving of the whole cost of like foreign articles, which, but for the neighbouring 
manufacturers, might be paid for by the sacrifice of a quantity of produce, too ereat to t^ afforded 
for them« by the most skillful and industrious cultivation of tlie richest soil. It is manifest to the 
iclosc observer, that this state of things, very extensively existing and faithfully represented, has 
occasioned manufactures to spring up every where, as an operation of plain common sense, to 
e£kct the consumption, employnient or sale of tlie products of the earth, and to attain a supply of 
the comforts and conveniencies of life. It is the natural and irrestible working of things. It is 
to be earnestly hoped, that so safe and convenient a mode of effecting the application of agricuU 
tiiral productions to profitable and useful purposes^ will be universally well examined zx\A considered^ 
and xffmnd practicable and beneficial^ that it will be steadily and extensively pursued. The 
farmers may confidently expect, that the master workmen, with capital and skillful assistants, wiU 
soon increase, so as to maintain and extend the demand for their r^w materials, provisions, forage 
and fuel, and to multiply and improve those manufactures in the new settlements, which arc 
annually substituted for imported supplies. 

The absolute freedom of industry in the United States, entitles our manufacturing citizens to 
pursue their own plans of interest and prosperity, with such advantages as are afforded by chance, 
or permitted by laws, consistent with the general welfare. So of the merchants, ship owners, 
mariners and fishermen. So of the owners and cultivators of the soil. The agricultural, manu** 
facturing and mercantile citizens respectively promote the national prosperity. The superior 
importance of the planters and farmers, in aggregate wealth, numbers and productiveness cannot 
be doubted. Those numbers give, to the landed citizens, the high power to hold the scales of 
dibtributive justice and to promote the public good They are the guardians of the interests, of 
4:pmmerce and manufactures, the two chief, or rather the sole auxiliaries of agriculture; in the 
great business of the public welfare. The operation enjoined in 1810, upon the secretaries of 
the territories^ fand the iharshals of the states and the districts, by the legislative body, the result of 
which appears in the annexed tables, is respectfully conceived to have been a very wise measure, 
well calculated to procure much of that information, which might enable congress impartially to 
promote the public good, and the citizens to pursue their respective interests. The two series of 
tables, of which congres>s have authorised the publication, are a rare, and it is believed an unpre- 
cedented dbcYiment, highly instructive, with all the imperfections it contains. The precedintj 
combiuiiication to the late secretary of the treasur> was a voluntary accompaniment, produced by 
the public feelings^ which repeated inspections of the marshals' reports, irresistibly excited. That 
communication was intended, in case of its publication, to produce among other things, a due excite- 
ment on the subject of the savings, as wel) as the gains of maunfactures in the poorest families; in the 
sparsest settlements; in the little work shops, and in the greatest manufactories All were embraced 
b> sound principles. The work may appear however, to the enlarged politician, too minute, 
cspedally upon 4ic subject of goods or branches, apparently of much general interest, not hitherto 
suftciently considered. As, to make two ears of corn grow, where but one grew before, so 
to produce, in very many families, a new thrift or additional fair profit, equal to their former 
modest gains, seemed to. be an object not unworthy of the patenial views of the legislative and 
executive government. 

It was also intended by means of the fects adduced, or as presented in the communication to the 
treasury 9 to bring into view a part of the general and technical grounds, on which manufactures 
appew to stand in this country and in modern times, when manual labor has been wonderfully 
substituted by vanous devices, which in a very great degree have superceded and abridged^ the 
use qS hands. Having hazarded a very zealous and sanguine promulgation of that topic, in favor of 
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manufactures twenty-seven years ago in a public discourse, which was passed to the world ia 
nunieioub copies and editions, the limited degree of notice, which labor-saving machiner}', devices 
and processes had subsequently received in the United States, was a matter of surprize and regret. 
This fact suggested the necessity of much additional public excitement. It seems to have become 
requisite to our prosperity, that reiterated notices of the labor-saving subject should be 
published, till it shall be thbroughly examnie i and considered and duly appreciated by our men of 
business; and it is respectfully added, by the general and state governments. It is highly 
important to this countr}% deficient in population as it is, and obstructed as it has too often been, 
in the common field of external commerce, that we should duly advert to the value and importance 
of this wonder working mode of employing our productions and monied capital. England, in the 
}^ar 1786, made goods to the amount of sixty millions of pounds sterling^. She did not then 
export more of those manufactures, than the value of twelve millions. Her consumption was 
four fifths of the whole. But, if she can effect by labor-saving machinery, even it fifty 
for one instead of two hundred for one, the fabrication of an equal quantity' of goods, she can, in 
the same proportion, with six, or 700,000 of her people, make a quantity of manufactures equal 
to the surplus of the manufacturing industry of continental Europe. In carding and spinnings 
England does more by water than all the rest of the world.* The Scottish distillery is effected 
twenty -three times in an hour. 30,000 planchets, or tops of buttons and other mctalio things are 
cut at Birmingham in sixty minutes. Fifty thousand handkerchiefs, or ten thousand yards of 
cotton cloth are printed in a day, by the English copperplated and engraved rollers, attended by 
a man and four children, The quantity of pig iron extracted from the ore in a year, by the 
modern English method, is perfectly iiionderful, and is a very great savin? of the hardest lab6r. 
The steam power produces a substitute for manual industry in Great Britain, the magnitude of 
whi :h is incalculable. The United States have not entirely neglected this* aid of their labor-saving 
means of manufacturing, of foreign and American invention, but they have not yet duly estimated 
the immense advantages, nor availed themselves m any considerable degree, of these means of 
manufacture, so obviously and peculiarly proper for them. It is however confidently believed, 
that their practicability and their importance, particularly to a country situated as the United 
States are, is perceived by many in private business and in public life. 

Some further illustration of the great interest of the United States in the general business of 
manufactures, of their unforced progress, of their actual magnitude, of their sure, easy means of 
execution and of their immoveable establishment, was the principal object of this supplementary 
note. It was written in the sumiiier of the current year, 1814, while the original statement was 
issuing from the press, and under the same circumstances as parts I. and II. The sole aim of this 
publication of the present entire work, is to elucidate, unite and promote the various interests of 
the American family, whether agricultural, mercantile, manufacturing or auxiliary, in the north 
and the south, in the east, in the west, and in the centre. No partial objects, local or professional, 
have influenced the publication. To sacrifice the rights and interests of the merchants^ to this 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturers, would appear to be an unreasonable and vain attempt; to 
endeavpur to effect a like sacrifice of die rights and interests of the m^inufacturers, to the exclusive 
benefit of the merchants, would seem equally irrational and vain: to neglect to foster by all wise 
measures, both external and internal trade, or foreign commerce and home manufactures, would 
appear intirely to disregard the well tried and certain means of agricultural, and landed prosperity, 
and of national wealth and power. A very large majority of every description of our citizens is 
deeply impressed with our rights and interests, with respect to foreign trade and navigation. 

•The French hail in 1805, fif^j Uirg^, and two hundred imall spinn n^ millsy cartying 300 to 400,000 spindles. Thej are much 
iBcmased, ai>d are very well constructed. ForeiKU cotton yams and manufactures, have be«^n prohibited severid /ears. They spun by 
xnachioe» 4,320,000 pounds of cotton wool, in 1805, and m'arly 56,000,000 by hand, all which was imported by land or water, and cost 
there six times our prices. The profitttMdwoffeto^ihc French cotton manufactory were computed m 1813, at forty .three and » half 
milli'jnboi dollars. The French tiave also the labor-saving machirery for wo<»L They represent their sheep (in proper France) in 1 18, 
fo have been 24,307,728, }i<:ldmg 85,076,848 pounds of wool. In Prance with its acquisitioqfi 9,000,000 were of the fine and Improved 
lind of wool; bein(^ about a tliirteenih. The last French ejr;^o«/<ion contains the follow:ng obf;cr%'ations: * But the produces ut' our 
**aoil have nul uc4uii*ed tlieir rea utihty in value, until our industry has prepared them for consumption and use, and it is only when 
** our industi v hu^ been a(>pl.ed to our ruv maUtriuU, that they increase our riclies.** It is certain, that this is equally true in the ITniied 
States but we mean expressly and most emphaiically to include operations by water, stcam^ fire> machioery» &c. iaouriystca^ 
^guiiuiftcturiit^ induiiU}'. There sre spiniuDi^ mills in Spain and Eitfsia. 



In regard to the importance of agriculture, the most correct convictions of mind are univeraaU 
Yet it is certain, that neither in commerce, nor in navigation, nor in the fisheries, nur even in 
agriculture itself, do we find a truth so vast and stupendous, as that which is exhibited to our 
c>es m th§ case of labor-saving machinery Taking the advantage, in favor of the cotton carding and 
apinning, at the ascertained rate of two hundred to one above manual labor, we are astonished to 
find, that the whole industry of our eight millions of persons, operating with water and steam 
machinery, in that part of the cotton manufactory, would be able to execute as much work aa 
sixteen hundred millions of persons, (if so many existed on our^ earth) could perform in the 
usual mode of manual industry. We do not expect to accomplish miracles: nor to engross 
manufactures. But the United States of America, sincerely regarding and thoroughly respecting 
the rights and interests qf the rest of mankind^ are able and authorised to participate with all the 
sister nations of the world, in this wonderful object of human industry^ to which they have 
actually contributed so many valuable inventions*! 

*Tbe whole papulation of the terraqueous j^lobe, it eitimated at little more than nine hnudred millionf of men, women and children. 
tOf all the discoveries and inrentions yet accomplished, the machinery, which saves labor, incid -ntaltt iiuuittfiicturea» in tlie |{ft%ieft 
^gree, ia that of Mr. Eli Whitney, i^unsmtth of Ntw.UaTea in Connecticut, for ginnin|^ cotton wool. 
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AN ESTIMATE FOR ONE YEAK, 

ENDING ON THE 30th DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 1790, 

Of the value of the specified manufactures actually imported from foreign countries into the 
United States, together with the goods rated ad valorem from those countries and ports, which 
supply us with manufactures, intended to exhibit the probable amount of foreign manufactures 
impcHrted during that year. 



Denominations and descriptions of goods. 

Beer, ale and porter, 83,734 gallons, . I I I • 
Loaf sugar, 140,528 pounds, •••••• 

Candles of tallow, 6,306 do 

Do of wax, 1,749 do 

Cheese, 92,282 do •«••.. • 

Soap, 13,537 do 

Tobacco manufactured, 928 do •••••• 

Snuff, 377 do 

Nails and spikes, 1,808,439 do 

Steel, wrought, Cwt.5,428:3:5 

Cables, Cwt.626:l:23, 

Tarred cordage, Cwt.5, 15 1:3:27, 

XJntarred cordbge and yam, Cwt.894: 1: 1, • • • • 

Twine and pack thread, Cwt.676:0:22, 

Salt, 1,194,188 bushels, at various prices, • • • • 

Malt, 5,232 do 

Shoes, slippers, and goloshoes of leather, 57,927, 
Shoes or sUppers, silk or stuff, 25,729, • • 
Boots, 844, . : 
Wool and cotton cards, 757 dozens, . 
Cider, beer, ale and porter, 18,166 bottles, • . . • 
Packs of playing cards, 18,552 packs, . • . . 
Value of goods dutied ad valorem^ not specified, but generally 7 
mann&ctures 5 
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FtUue of each 


that timeA denomtnation. 


20 Cents. 


16.746 


80 


10 


14,052 


80 


10 


620 


60 


50 


874 


50 


8 


7,382 


56 


10 


1,353 


70 


20 


185 


60 


20 


75 


40 


7 


126,590 


73 


6 


36,478 




8 Dollars. 


■ 5,059 


64 


8 


41,294 


34 


9 


8.046 


15 


20 Cents. 


15,093 


60 


• 


109,132 


4 


60 


3,139 


20 


100 


57,927 




80 


20,583 


20 


5 Dollars. 


4.220 




4 


3,028 




133 


24,160 


78 


6 Cents. 


1,113 


12 


14,798,481 


21 


JB12 


;,295,638. 


SI 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURES IN OLD AND NEW SETTLEMENTS. 

« 

As an exnmple of tht distribution of manufactures, in oxxt fully and sparsely settled distncts, the 
following note of the wholes alue of manufactures in 1810, in the bc^t returned state is given. 

MANUFACTURES OF PENNSYLVANIA IN 1810. 

Philadelphia City,* within the corporation bounds, made to tlie value of • « 8 9,347,767 

Ditto County,* including the suburbs oi Philadelphia, • • • • 6,756 102 

Montgomer}', on Schuylkill, . . . . 1,679,457 

Bucks, on Delaware, above Philadelphia county, 1,002,901 

Northampton, on Delaware and Lehigh, above Bucks, . • • • • 1,569,355 

W ayne, on Delaware, above Northampton, and on New- York line, • • • 157 354 

Delaware, on that river, below Philadelphia, •••••,, 1,015,970 

C hester, joins Mar} land, and on Brandy wine creek, 1,794,059 

Lancaster, east of Susquehannah, and adjoining Maryland, • • • • 2,855,455 

Dauphin, on Susquehannah, east side, • • • 1>265,252 

Berks, on Schuylkill, above Nfontgomery, ••••••« 2,200,160 

Luzerne, on Susquehannah, East Branch, 604,911 

Northumberland, on do. West Branch, 1,159.273 

Lycoming, on West Branch of do. . 351,064 

Tioga and Potter,t join to New- York state, ••••••• 31,649 

Erie, on Lake Erie, 119,686 

M'Kean,t joins state of New- York, • 4,382 

Warren, do. on Allegheny river, • • • 32,514 

Jeffer son, t heads of Toby's and Sandy Creeks, 1,231 

Armstrong,t on Allegheny river, • • ••..•• 199,759 

Clearfield,t on head of West Branch of Susquehannah, 71,725 

Indiana, on Conemagh Creek, 126,814 

Centre, on West Branch of Susquehannah in the centre of Pennsylvania, • . 353,508 

MifBin, on Juniata, • ^« • • 449,409 

Cumberland, west side of Susquehannah, 1,311,282 

York, do and Mar}*land line, 1,383,755 

Adams, do. on Maryland line^ • • 636,818 

Franklin, on do. « 1,029,698 

Bedford, on do 381,117 

Huntingdon, on Juniata, 674,711 

g"'*^™;^ ? West of Allegheny mountain, 29,369 

Somerset, 5 ^ ^ 354,318 

Fayette, \ _..,.. . .^^ J on Monongahela and Youghiogcny and Virginia Ime, 1,140.293 
Greene, 5 ^^"^"^ '" "^^ i South west angle of Pemisy vania, • • . 123,612 

Westmoreland, • • • • 678,580 

Washington, settled in 1789> on the western line of Pennsylvania, • , . 1,678,529 

Beaver, setded in 1795, n ^ 1154,113 

Butler, do. in do. i 285,615 

Allegheny, on Ohio, f On and beyond the Allegheny river jokungoradia- 921,917 

Mercer, ^ > /cent to the western line, and to the state of Ohio, 166,952 

Venango, V Settled in 17^5. > I 174^ X47 

Crawford, ) ) -^ 159,439 

In 220 articles of Pennsylvania manufacture. 8 44, 194,740 

^Thmt k BO floor included in the Philadelphia retttrn, and very little flour in the Philadelphia county fctuftt 
tThcce are either TCiy new and q^andy eetUed, or at prcaent, mere nominal countick. 
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NOTE OF MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MOST FHEQUENTLY EXPORTED IN 1810. 



Ashes pearl. 

Do. pot^ 
Ale, pale and brown, 
Bar and hlit and rolled iron, 
Bark, ground, 
Books, 
Boots, 
Brushes, 
Beer, 
Boats, 

Boards, plank and scantling. 
Biscuit, 

Crockery or earthen- ware. 
Carriages, for pleasure and work, 
Cotton yam, 
Cider, 
Cheese, 
Candles, tallow, 

Do. spermaceti. 

Do. wax. 
Cordage, 
Cables, 

Casks, tubs, buckets, pails, canns, &c. 
Chocolate, 

C.abinet-wares of all kinds, 
Cowskin whips. 
Canes, mounted. 
Drums, 
Fish oil. 
Fire engines, 
Flour and meal, 
Gloves^ 
Gunpowder^ 
Hats, 

Hair powder^ 
Hides, 

HandbarrowSt 
Hoops iron and woodeDj 
Hand cards. 
It on work, for mills. 
Linseed oU, 
Loaf sugar. 

Marble; tamed and polished for dabs, &c« 
MuskctSf 



Machinery, 

Measures, of wood and metaK 

Nails and spikes, 

Playing cards. 

Pistols, 

Ploughs, 

Porter, 

Pearl barley, 

Plated wares, various, 

Paper, fine and common, 

Do. wrapping and sheathing. 
Past boards. 
Parchment, 
Preserves and pickles, 
Rifles, 

Saddlery, of all kindsj 
Shingles, 
Swords, 
Spermaceti oil, 
Segars, 
Soap, 
Skins, 

Sugar candy. 
Set work and jewellery. 
Silver plate and goldwarea^ 
Shoes and slippers. 
Spirits, from grain, 

Do. from apples, 

Do. from peaches, 

Do from molasses^, 
Steam engines. 
Starch, 
Steel, 

Ships and vessels. 
Tin and copper wares^ 
Types, 

Tortoise shell combs^ 
Upholstery, 
Windsor chairs. 
Whale oU, 
Whips, 

White and red lead, 
Wheelbarrows* 



TABULAR STATEMENTS 



OF THE 



SEVERAL BRANCHES 



OF 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 



EXHIBITING THEM 



I. By States, Territories and Districts, 
II. By Counties, Cities and Towns, 

so FAR AS 

THEY ARE RETURNED IN THE REPORTS OF THE MARSHALS, AND OP THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE TERRITORIES, AND THEIR RESPECTIVE 

ASSISTANTS, IN THE AUTUMN OF THE YEAR 

1810; 

Together with similar Returns of certain doubtful goods, productions of the soil and 

agricultural stock, as far as they have been received. 



PHILADELPHIA, 

PRINTED BT A. CORNMAK» Jvhi. 

1813. 



A SERIES OF TABLES 



OF THE 



SEVERAL BRANCHES 



OF 



AMERICAN MANUFACTUERS, 



EXHIBITING THEM BY 



States, Territories and Districts, 



so FAR AS 



THEY ARE RETURNED IN THE REPORTS OF THE MARSHALS, AND OF THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE TERRITORIES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE 

ASSISTANTS, IN THE AUTUMN OF THE YEAR 



1810: 



Together with similar Returns of certain doubtful goods^ productions of the soil and 

agricultural stock, as far as they have been received. 
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( 36 ) 

A surnman', shewing ihe value of such of the mant{fiicUtres of the 
Districtb, in 1810, as are comprehended in the preceding tables, 



several States, Territories, aaj 
excluding doubtful articlt:». 



••■» 



Maine (District,) 

Massa hu setts, 

New- liampshirci 

Vermont, 

Khode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New- York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Marvland 

Virginia, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, 

East Tennessee, 

West Tennessee, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Orleans Territory, 

Mississippi Territory, 

Louisiana Territory, 

Indiana Territory, 

Illinois Territory, 

Michigan Territory, 

Columbia (District,) 



jimount in Dollars* 



2,137,781 
17,516,423 
3,135,027 
4,325,824 
* 3,079,556 
t 5,900,56© 
1 14,569,136 
4,703,063 
32,089,130 
990,711 
6,553,597 
11,447,605 
1,987,370 
K. 120,683 
5,323,322 
1,156,049 
1,552,225 
2,174,157 
T 2,743,863 
814,905 
314,305 
34,657 
196,532 
71,703 
37,018 
7»9,400 



127,694,602 



*The marshal of Rhode Island represents his return as short of the real amount of manufactures,! 
25 to 35 per cent. 

t The marshal of Connecticut represents the manufactures of that State, as considerably greater di 
die sum reported. 

I It is presumed to be not improper to note here, that the inofficial estimate of the manufactures 
the State of New- York, received from thence in November last, and transmitted to the treasury in tl 
month following, including some of those which have been classed as doubtful^ amounts to 8 33,387,56 
It IS not made by the marshal, and is in round numbers. 

i The marshal ef Kentucky considers the quantity of iron, as much greater than is reported. Six 
appearances and convictions appear throughout the United States. 

II The marshal of South Carolina represents the returns of the various cloths and distilled spirits in tk 
State, as not more than one half of the real value, andHhat, in general, the manufactures are much mo 
xronsideraUe. 

% The marshal of Georgia is decidedly of opinion, that the mainufactures of that State amount to a noi 
larger ;sum, than bis assistants have reported. 






11 



i 



(37) 



I A summary of the Mamf/aeturci of the United States in the year 1810, so far as they appear in the 
I preceding tabular statement, taken from the returns of the marshals and the secretaries of tne Territo- 
I ries; exhibiting the respective vaiua of the several descripiioM or brancheioi manufisictures and exclu- 
; ding doubtful articles. 



!• Goods manufactured by the loom of cotton, wool, flax, hemp and silk, with stockinj 

S^ Other goods of those five materials, spun, • • • • • 

S. Instruments and machinery, manufactured — value S 186,650, carding, fulling and 

floor cloth stamping by machinery — value 8 5,957,816, 

4. Hats of wool fur &c. and of mixtures of them, • 

5. Manu&ctures of iron, • • . . • • 

6. Manufactures of gold, silver, set work, mixed metals, &c. 

7. Manufactures of lead, • . . . ^ . 

8. Soap, tallow candles, wax and spermaceti, spring oil and whale oil, 

9. Manufactures of hides, and skins, . • . • 

10. Manufactures from seeds, 

11. Grain, fruit, and case liquors dbtilled and fermented. 
IS. Dry manufactures from grain exclusively of flour, meal, &c. • 
IS. Manufactures of wood, ....•• 

14. Manufiictures of essences and oils, of and from wood» 

15. Refined or manufactured sugars, 

16. Manufactures of paper, paste bmrds, cards, 

17. Manufactures of nuurbte, stone and date, 

18. Glass manufactures, 

19. Earthen manufactures, • 
fiO. Manufactures of tobacco, 
SI. Drugs, dyestuffs, paints &c. and dying, 
SS. Cables and cordage, 
SS. Manufactures of luiir, • 
S4. Various and miscellaneous manufiu:tures, 

^pwunt in DoUqnt 



B 39,497,057 
2,052,130 

1 6,144,466 

4,323,744 

14,364,526 

2,483.912 

325,560 

1.766,293 

17,935,477 

858,509 

16,528,207 

75,766 

5,554,708 

179,150 
1,415,724 
1 939,285 

462,115 
1,047,004 

259,720 
1,260,378 

500,383 
4,243,168 

129.731 
4,347,601 



127,694,603 



( 38) 

An estimate of the value of tlie manufactures of the United States of America, exclodiifg ^(iwj^' 
articles, digested by States, Disticts and Territories, formed by a consideration of all the reported delA 
and by a valuation of the manufactures, which are entirely omitted or imperfectly returned:— ftr lk| 
vear 1810. 



Maine (District,) 

Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New-York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, 

Kast Tennessee, 

West Tennessee, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Orleans Territory, 

Mississippi Territory, 

Louisiana Territory, 

Indiana Territory, 

Illinois Territory, 

Michigan Territory, 

Columbia (District,) 



8 3,741,116 

21,895,528 

5,225,045 

5,407,280 

♦4,106,074 

t 7,771,928 

25,370,289 

7,054,594 
33,691,111 

1,733,744 
11,468,794 
15,265,473 

2,894,290 
{6,181,024 

6,653,152 

? 3,61 1,029 

3,623,595 

3,658,481 

1,222,357 

419,073 

200,000 

300,000 

120,000 

50,00O 

1,100,000 



Amount in DoUan^ 



172,762,676 



♦ It is represented, as the concurrent opinion of several officers of the government of the UnU 
States, in Rhode Island, that the increase of the cotton manufactures of that State, since 1810, b eq^ 
to 33 and 4 p^f centum. 

t l^e marshal of Connecticut represents, that there are constant additions to the number and cnU 
gf the manufactures, in that State. 

X Tlie marshal of Kentucky represents the production of Hemp, their greatest raw material, as d» 
Ue in many places, in 1811, and that the capacity of that Slate to supply salt-petre is very great. 
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Maine (District,) 

Massachusetts, 

New- Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Rhode Island> 

Connecticut, 

New.York, 

New-Jersey, 

Pcimsyivania, 

Delaware, 

Marj'hind, 

Virginia, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, 

East Tennessee, 

West Tennessee, 

South CaroUna, 

Georgia, 

Orleans Territory, 

Mississippi Territory, 

Louisiana Territory, 

Indiana Tcrritor)-, 

Illinois Territory, 

Michigan Temtory, 

Columbia. (District,) 
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A SERIES OF TABLES 



OF THE 



SEVERAL BRANCHES 



OF 



AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 



EXHIBITING THEM IN 



every County of the Union, 



so FAR AS 



THEY ARE RETURNED IN THE REPORTS OF THE MARSHALS, AND OF THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE TERRITORIES AND OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 

ASSISTANTS, IN THE AUTUMN OF THE YEAR 

1810: 



'rogether ^ith Tleturns of certain doubtful Goods, Productions of the Soil and 

agi*icultural Stock, so far as they hare been received* 



{•«) 



DISTRICT OF MAINE— MANUFACTXJRES CONTINUED. 





Cotton goods in femilies. 


11 


Blended and unnamec 


Woollen Goods in 


WooUen Manu- 




&c. 


Cloths and Stuffs. 


Families, &c. 


factunng Esub- 
lishmcnts. 








II 








COUNTIES. 


1 


- i: 


-i 


■E £ 

II 


i 


■II 


1 


f 


- S 




sS 


i5^ 




;2 


sS^^ 


& 


tS3 


^ 


sS 


York, 


201,99t 


80,798?, 1 


295,273 


73,818; 


91,272 


54,7634, 








Cumberland, 


162,198 


64,8794, 




198J33 


49,683-1 


151,082 


90,6494, 


1 


2,000 


5,250 


Lincoln, 


122,389 


48,9554, 




134,713 


33,678; 


170,989 


102,5934, 








Washington, 


43,766 


17,506„ 




45,000 


11,250 


42.534 


25.5204, 








Hancock, 


66,746 


26,698i, 




f2,747 


15,686; 


104,460 


62,676 








Kennebeck, 


108,266 


43,306 , 




1"9,281 


34,820; 


122,107 


73,2644, 








Oxford, 


49,678 


19,871 , 




90,857 


22,714; 


72,859 


43,7154, 








Somerset, 


56,872 


22,748 , 




54,443 


13,610; 


57,493 


34,4954, 








Total amowits. 


811,912 


324,7644, 


3 


1,021,047 


255,261; 


812,796 


487,6774, 


1 


2,000 


5,25» 







Carding 












t 1 










Machines. 




Fulling Mills. 




Hatteries. 


C i= 




Naileries. 




l,S 














=<^ 








■SO 
do 
■A 














^ .<^ 






COUNTIES. 


j| 111 
II 11^ 


£ 
,3 
< 

12 




Falue in 
Dollars. 


II 
1* 


1 
S 


-E J 


1 

1 
.a 
< 


1 


i 
1 


1^ 

a, s 




York, 


3,514 


10 


49,850 


61,726 


15,4314 


lOU 


4,835 


9,biU 










Cumberland, 


3,226 


8 


64,000 


t 


64,531 


I6,132i 


580 


20,361 


81,444 


2 




1 


l,20O,0OC 


9,500 


Lincoln, 


3,080 


22 


167,000 


11 


81,7.50 


20,4374 


100 


9,138 


16,2-6 








5,1.94 


749 


Washington, 


378 


1 


3,500 


1 


2,00<. 


500 


















Hancock, 


1,568 


9 


28,800 


4 


26,550 


6,6374 




15,000 


30,000 












Kennebeck, 


2,000 


14 


78,547 


16 


87,036 


21,759 




7,847 


15,694 




« 


1 






Oxford, 


1,334 


7 


47,558 


5 


25,293 


6,323; 




1,842 


3,684 




:i 


1 


15,600 


2,600 


Somerset, 


957 


4 


11,000 


59 


8,500 


2,125 




1,100 


2,200 




1 


i 


44,000 
1,265,594 


7,080 


Ttttal amounts 


16,057 


75 1 450.255 


357,386 


89,3464 


780 


60,123 


160,1*60^ 


2 


iv,l/:£if 



DISTRICT OF MAINE— MANUFACTURES CONTINUED. 



(3 ) 





Augers and 












Shoes, Boots, and 






Soap. 




Tannenes. 








BiU. 












Slippers. 


COUNTIES. 


i 


■8 s 
1 1 


ft. 


ll 


^ 


1 


1 


li 


1 




York, 










61 


5,577 


6,817 


49,264J 


8,797 


9,642 


Cmnberland, 






305,000 


27,65C 


24 


4,722 


9,306 


47,013 


67,314 


66,564 


Uncoln, 






40,000 


4,00C 


45 


5,589 


5,826 


47,862 


15,855 


16fiU 


Wuhington, 










6 


1,060 


1,387 


9,500i 




_ 


HaiKock, 


1 


2,000 






9 


3,100 


4,087 


27,830} 


16,570 


19,639 


Kennebeck, 










32 


4,018 




28,126 


3,915 


4,036 


Oxfo- 1, 










16 


2,244 




15,708 


15,165 


17,258 


Soni jCt, 










7 


680 


740 


5,870 


1,750 


2,137 


Tot amomuj 


1 


2,000 


345,000 


31,65(J 


200 


26,990 


28,163 


231,174J 


129,364 


135,28J 





ST 








?n.: 












73 


Flax-seed Oil. 


Liquor Distilled. 


■-"« 




Paper. 








J 




from Fruit and Grain. 


kg 
u 










COUNTIES. 


^4 


:» 

:? 


3^ 




g 

5 


1 


II 


1-' 


1 


i 
1 




i 




■S 4 


York, 


3,174 






■1 












89 


35,600 


■Cumljerlaiid, 


1 ,36< 


1 


30ti 


451 


3 


159,300 


106,200 


9,000 


1 






f- 


1474 


179,000 


Lincoln, 


4,956 


1 














1 


4,500 


16,000 


;1 


iO 


20,000 


^Vashmgto]l, 






























Hancock, 






























Kennebeck, 


4.389 


1 


























Oxford, 


1,495 


i; i,5oc 


2,250 


1 


1,000 


l.OCO 
















Somerset, 


300 


ij 200 
5, 2,001 


300 
3,000 










"2 












Totai amounts 


24,678 


4 


l(jO,3CO 


107,200 


9,000 


4,500 


16,000 


11 


5S6J 


-i34,600 



(4) 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS— MANUFACTUHEa 



^f^^m 



Cotton ^bnu£Elcturing 
Establishments. 



COUNTIES. 



Suifolk, 

Nahtuckety 

Dukes, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

ISnstol, 

l^arnstable, 






Berkshire, 
Hampshire, 



Total amounts. 



10 

17 

3 

13 

• 

4 
5 

21 



;5 



c 






Cotton 
Duck. 



I 



Hempen Manu- 
facturing Esta- 
blishments. 



^ 



36,000 



200 



^1 



28,600 






541 36,000| 28,60U 



6,000 



200 







40 



20 



6,000 



140 

1,325 

500 

i,ooa 



Blended and unnamed 
Cloths and Stu&. 



Tow Cloth. 



CI ^ 



1,000 



400 



.3,000 
33,813 

7,600 
35,000 



3,025 i 80,813 



I- 






4,300 

17,775 

190,593 

836,720 

347,698 

319,905 

41,720 

448,661 

259,053 

527,226 

1,054,558 



55 



4,048,209 






2,980 

12,442 
129,397 
489,640 
162,284 
144,452 

20,860 
246,709 
103,813 
181,058 
566,941 [60,000 33.000 

2,060,576 160,000 33,000 



COUNTIES. 



Woollen Mum. I Cotton and Wool 






facturing Estab. 
lishments. 



Suffolk, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes^ 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Pl3rmouth, 

Bristol, 

Bam^able, 

Middlesex, 

Essex, 

Berkshire , 

Hampshire, 



Total amounts. 



^un in Mills. 



•-4 no M> 

-Us 









1 6.860 






6,860 



10,290 



•S jj 






128,575 
I 151,338 

308,572 

• 

204,678 
35,185 

• 

10,000 



10,290j 838,348 



136,159 
173,764 

343,457 

240,600 
17,926 

• 

20,000 



7>000 
600 



931,906 



2,400 



Stockings. 



10,000 



4,000 
7,406 
1,476 

• 

3,000 

• 

11,800 
10,269 



S S o - 

mi 




37,951 



4,000 
4,448 
1,180 

2,250 

• 

8,850 

7,725 



28,453 



Carding Machines. 



80 
1,021 
4,594 
2,353 
2,597 
327 
1,788 
1,426 
2,633 
5,745 



22,564 



3 

8 

44 

5 

11 

3 

8 

11 

29 

58 



6,000 

35,266 

187,900 

14,500 

55,000 

7,000 

67,355 

37,400 

127,016 

f259,799 



480 
3,527 
18,680 
8,930 
4,280 
700 
5,808 
2,9d^ 
76,50^ 
114,28(» 



1 180)797,236 1236,19» 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS— MANUFACTURES CONTINUED. 



(5) 



Suffolk, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes, 

Norfolk, 

Worceaier, 

Plynioudi, 

Driittol, 

BaniiiUble, 

Mkldrescx, 

EftbCX, 

Bcrkhlurc, 

Hainpal ire, 
Totat (ftnountSi 



Fulling Mills. 



t 


^ 






4 


:5 


2 


4000 


£ 


1I,5IX 


5 


19^,306 


1- 


•25,6iS 


U 


3i,iO(. 


4 


3,8 


U 


44,75« 


11/ 


25,4 ( 


47 


162,860 


6V 


2^5,074 


221 


730,948 



!2C1 



2,000 

12,375 

32,0b3 

3,945 

5,4;8 

634 

18,303 

£4,140 

1.3,612 

15,891 

442,401 






I N 



4,20f 
3,921 



3,272 
487 



1,200 



Wire Card Manufactories. 






6,998 






Spinning 
Wheels. 



7*^,998; 14,4001 33,000 6,393j 17,982 



















Rolling and 






Hatteries. 


Furnaces. 




Jar Iron, &c. 






Naileries. 
















E 

c. 
- 


Slitting Ma Is. 




COUNTIES. 


J! 


■It 


1 




1 


1 


11 


a 

< 


1 






Suffolk, ' 


11,00( 


56,000 




















Nantucket, 


I,00( 


2,000 






















Dukes, 


1,20C 


3,000 






















Kocfblk, 


18,221 


41,923 


518 


25,00( 




12 


1,6S0 










. 1U,499 


Worcestor, 


8,14! 


32,722 


57i 


U.SOC 


i 


73 


11,540 










5 155,837 


Plymouth, 


3,557 


14,225 


1,598 


72,30C 


i 


932 


150,602 










. 73,45-7 


Bristol, 


8,66S 


18,23C 


85 


17,000 




94 


10,840 






91( 


145,60C 


Is 192,980 


Sunstable, 


























HkUlesei, 


20,997 


103,311 


2 


400 




15 


1,750 




J 


30( 


80,oor 


. 100,496 


bKI, 


27,506 


58,585 








40 


8,000 






691 


■ 93.003 


66,200 


Bctkshire, 


25,960 


41,104 


80 


16,000 


! 


221 


26,460 










& 12,700 


Himp,.hiiT, 


16,380 


44,067 
4iS;i67 


200 


12,500 


i-. 


31 


■ 3,770 


Jl 








13 2,416 


IW/i^ri, 


iiafiis 


2,340j 


154,700 


3'( 


1,418 


214,642 


5 


1,90( 


313,60f 


71i,58i 



(«) 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS— MANUFACTUKES CONTINUKD. 









i 








■0 




Wire 




11 


Steel 


4ydraulic 
t:.ngine 




i 

Tacks. i 






Gunsmiths. 








drawing. 




r 


Furnaces 




Makers. 




k 


COUNTIES. 




li 






— 


1 












is 


E 5 

tSi5 


4 


c 


J 


li 


1 
< 


4« 


1 




•Si; ■*} 



Suttblk, 


|il5,000 






44,000 




~1 


4,000 






.21,l» 


Nantucket, 


























Dukes, 


























Norfolk, 








102,830 
















. tia 


Worcester, 


9,912 


4,095 


52,380 


81,442 


1 


20, 4,000 








'■ 


■ m 


Plyniouth, 




74C 


8,075 


152,9SC 


^ 












. 


. ya 


Bristol, 




1,001' 


10,750 


10,398 












11,000,000| 


2,000 


Barnstable, 


























Middlesex, 




22C 


3,500 


81,830 
















iW 


Essex, 








25,562 


















Berkshire, 




1,80' 


20,000 


14,100 


















Hampshire, 




11,24( 


134,380 


49,600 
















11 


Total amowtls 


24,912 


1 19,095 1 229,085 


565,718 


I20l 4,000 1 1 


4.000' il,U(X),O0(:| 


2,000 «,» 




•Su.- 


S .^ Manufactures of 


Copper and Brass 






1. 




m 


a. s 






BeUs. 


Buttons. 




o 


^^ 


Mixed Metals. 


Manufactures. 








COUNTIES. 


II 




1-S 




1-i 


•3^ 


■i 




■5 ,; li 




iS(3 




tj<a 


<?! 


=Jq 


>£ 


<S.Si 


^■3 


Suffolk, 


95,000 


52,000 


350,791 


151,481 


40,635 


20,964 


10,845 


4,555 


20,000 


Nantucket, 




















Dukes, 




















Norfolk, 










4.500 


9,000 








Worcester, 


2,800 












10,565 


4,000 




Plymouth, 




















Bristol, 


30,000 


2,500 
















Barnstable, 




















Middlesex, 


10,500 


750 
















Essex, 


16,000 


5,465 
















Berkshire, 




















Hampshire, 


7,325 


13,000 
















7'ofii/ amomli 


161,62s 


73,715 


350,791 


151,481 




45,135 




29,964 




21,410 


8,555 


1 20,I1IX) 



STATE GP MASSACHUSETTS— MANUFACTURES CONTINUED. 



(7 ) 



COUNTIES. 



Tallow Candes. 



Suffolk, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes. 

Norfolk. 

Worcestefi 

Plymouth* 

Bristol. 

Bamstablei 

Middlesex, 



Berkshire, 
Hampshire. 

Total amounts. 



< 






251,250 



185,000 



4,000 

841,000 
155,300 



40,200 



27,750 



640 

122,560 
25,910 



1,436,550| 217,060 



Soap. 



Spermaceti 
Candles. 



^ 



fiq 






S00,000 
80,000 

624,000 



1,240 
2,950 



4,190 



777,500 
262,220 



•5d 



30,100 
8,000 

93,600 



89,350 
37,047 



4 






185,000 



280,000 



2,043,720l 258,097 j 465,000 



146,300 






CO 



I 



77,696 



32,000 



o 

I 






249,721 



178,300 i 77,696 1 249,728 



COUNTIES. 






CO* ^ 



Tanneries. 






.S g 



?tl1^' 



Nantucket, 

Dukes, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

Bnstol^ 

Barnstable, 

Middlesex, 

Etsex, 

Berkshire, 

B ^tpshire 



4 

S5 



~- ■ ■>! 



240,520 



om0unt*,\ 240,520 



1 

24 
78 

42 
11 



58 
85 



2,800 

350 

8,925 

18,681 

8,805 

8,498 

1,570 

26,754 

34,593 

29,158 

34,462 



.c 



174,596 






9,145 

13,584 

2,720 

4,332 



7,050 
10,393 
10,570 

8,094 



65,888 



CO 

I- 



2,800 



2,80U 



8,925 

10,950 

950 

3,012 

• 

5,938 
26,791 

5,970 



62,536 < 



6 • 



Boots, Shoes 
and Slippers. 



16,300 

2,000 

95,197 

149,423 

51,626 

54,958 

8,300 

204,216 

238,986 

119,936 

272,037 1 

1,212,979 1 



5 



23,500 
2,500 

94,565 
85,810 
44,528 
10,370 

375,604 
1,535,082 

46,712 



3^ 



131,225 
8,000 

234,553 

135,575 

55,327 

20,138 

418,20S 
1,102,47J 

96,298 



2,218,671 r2^1,792 



(8) 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS— MANtJFACTURES CONTINUED. 



COUNTIES. 



^ 



Morocco Skins. 






tiiffolk, 
Nantucket, 
Dukes, 
Norfolk, 
Worcester, 
Plymouth, 
Bristol, 
Barnstable, 
Middlesex, 



Berkshire, 
Hampshire, 

Thtal amounts, 



90,400 

1,000 

4,170 

17,700 

6,500 

3,31-: 

1,800 

11,296 

20,800 

31,748 









188,726 



li,000 



13,500 



2,600 

172,000 
61,700 






15,000 



22,500 



1,000 

40,000 
51,660 



Leather Gloves. 



4 



•S Jo 



a 
O 

u 



Flax Seed 






1,275 
3,600 



261,800, ioU,160 



2,000 



3,825 
10,800 



4,875 



14,625 



^^St 




^'fe 



2 

7 



^^OOOi 33 



Spirits 

distilled 

from 

Molasses. 



All kinds oi 
Sprits 
distilled. 



Beer. 



Shipping. 



COUNTIES. 



(A 



Suffolk, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

Bristol, 

Barnstable, 

Middlesex, 

Essex, 

Berkshire, 

Ha mpshire, 

Jvtal amounts, 



1,365,000 



*5 0; 



764,400 



39,015 



;5 






15,900 

900 

5,300 

600 

800 

9,460 

11,500 

~44,460 i 



16,372 
1,165 
6,785 



2 ** # 






71, 



900 

800 

9,460 1: 

11,500 1 



1. 



46,982 31 



694,000 
413,000 



21472,000 1 l,628,32ej 716,805 




Cabinent 








Chairs. 


work. 




•SJ! 


• 
1^ 


•m ^ 


J^5 






^ ^ 





•^3 


t^ci 


CJ 


3 > 

i^^ 



lii,Ouy 



38,450 

23,610 

12,099 

9,750 



414,000 
227,150 
68,250 1 32,000 
115,511 



28,850 

61,325 

4,600 

^ ■ 25.038 

86,450 1 23,410 » 656,095 ) 318,622 



1,000 



494 

166 

34 



1,6944 



( 10 ) 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS— MANUFACTURES. 





Manufac- 


'J'obacco 












Bop 




tures of 




Potteries. 


Glauber salts. | 


.!5 


Printer 


*s ink. 




glass. 


and snuff. 








•2^ O 




irdi 


COUNTIES 


















M 




1 












f 




Value in 
Dollars. 


Pounds. 


Value in 
Dollars. 


Value in 
Dollars. 


1 


1 


Value in 
DoUars. 


Labo 
Value i 




■8g 1 


Suffolk, 36,00( 
















• 


Ufl 


Nantucket, 
















• 


ij 


Uukes» 














1,000 


1 


1 


Norfolk, ) 


\ 

* 1 < 














1 

• 


1 


Worcester, 


1 


1 














• 


fl 


Plymouth, 


1 
















• 




Bristol, 




14,40( 


) 3,600 












• 


d 


Barnstable, 




• 


» . 




334,238 


13,369 






n 


Middlesex, 




. 46,00( 


) 15,333 


6,500 




• 






6,000 


3,000 ■ 


Essex, 




. 58,00( 


) 18,348 


12,200 




• 






• 


SI 


Berkshire, 




» 1 


. 


• 




• 




150 


• 


1 


Hampshire, | 


> 1 


. 


• 




. 




200 


• 


J 


Total amount, 36,0(X 


)| 118,400 37,281 


18,700 ( 334,2381 13,369 


1,350 6,000 

1 


3,000 m 


I 


lope walks 


\. Brushes. 


Chocolate. 


Corn brooms. 


J 

Gun powder. 1 

1 


COUNTIES. 












1 




1 






Value in 
Dollars. 


• 

J 


Value in 
Dollars. 


1 

«5 




\ 

•* 

• 


• 


Value in 
Dollars. 


1 

!? 


Poutuk. 




Suffolk, 


545,00( 


) 
















Nantucket, 


12,42( 


) 


















Dukes, 




















Norfolk, 


20,80( 


3 1,666 


5,000 


65,500 


13,100 










Worcester, 


1,20( 


) 


• 


• 


. 


• 


. 1 


25,000 


15,000 i 


Plymouth, 


108,70( 


3 


















Bristol, 


80,80< 


} 


















Barnstable, 






















Middlesex, 


107,50( 


3 


. 


40,000 


10,000 


. 


• 


• 


• 




Essex, 


189,60( 





• 


150,000 


50,000 


• 


• 


. 


• 


. 1 


Berkshire, 


1,00 





















Hampshire, 


1,02. 


4 


• 


• 


70,000 


4,000 


6 


95,000 


57,000 
1 72,000 f1 


Total amount^ 


1,068,04 


4 1,6661 


5,000 


\ 255,500 


7. 


3,100 


70,000 


4,000 


120,000 



STATE OP MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURES. ( 11 ) 





Horn 


Musical 






1 Straw 






instru- 




Salt. 








combs. 


ments. 








bonnets. 


COUNTIES. 






vj» 


•^ 


1 






Value in 
Dollars. 


Value in 
Dollars. 


Feet ofroo_ 
qf works 


S 

I 


Value in 
Dollars. 


II 


Sufiblk, 


• 


17,200 


3,000 


1,000 


666 


Nantucket, 














Dukes, 


• 


• 


24 550 


5,989 


4,138 




Norfolk, 


• 


. 


1,200 


400 


240 


217,424 


Worcester, 


61,047 


680 


• 


• 


. 


77,780 


Plymouth, 


• 


. 


• 


1,050 


635 


6,219 


Bristol, 


• 


• 


1 12,094 


. 


. 


90,671 


Barnstable, 


• 


• 


327,354 


109,118 


72,647 




Middlesex, 


333 


• 


• 


. 


. 


93,794 


Essex, 


17,844 


. 


. 


1,200 


1,200 


2,350 


Be ric shire. 






« 








Hampshire, 


1,400 


• 

• 


. 


• 


• 


63,750 


Total amount. 


80,624 


17,880 


468,198 


118,7571 


79,526 


551,968 



COUNTIES. 



Specta- 
cles. 



Suffolk, 

Nantucket, 

Dukes, 

Norfolk, 

Worcester, 

Plymouth, 

Bristol, 

Barnstable, 

Middlesex, 

E sex, 

Berkshire, 

Hanipshire, 

Total amount, | 10|000 



•s c 

3^ 



Steel thimbles. 



10,000 



«5 



II 



Whips. 



2,777 



2,777 



10,000 



I 






Cooper^s shops 



I 



10,000 



2,700 

3,150 
200 

1,000 



3,000 

3,150 
200 

1,000 

P4" 
7,050 J 7^90 



30,000 






60,000 



850 



6,000 
1,145 



80O 



5,000 
3,518 



37,995] 69,318 



( 12 ) STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS Anicles of a doubtful nature, or agricultural. 





Grist mills. 


Saw mills. 


Ashes. 


Fisheries. 


COUNTIES. 
























1 


11 


II 


1 


1^ 


.5 Ji 


1 


II 


"&I 




biittoik. 






















JCantucket, 






















Dukfs, 






















Norfolk, 








. 






2 


9CO 


2,700 


22,275 


Worcester, 








. 






43 


4,639 






rivmoulh. 


















2,70t 


22,275 


Bristol, 






















Barnstcble, 






















MiddlewjE, 














2 


400 






Kssex, 






















Berkshire, 


58 


364,000 


264,417 


ue 


8,960,C00 


64,450 


65 


13,000 






Hampshire, 


26 


145,530 


121,752 


32 
150 


2,255,000 
11,215,000 


22,885 


11 


1,980 






Total amount. 


84 


509,530 


386,169 


87,33S 


123 


20,619 


5,400 


44,550 





Brick 


s. 


Salt-petrc. 


Sheep. 


COUNTIES 




■ 5 4 
II 


I? 


■- i 


i| 




Common s/irep 

OS express/// 

named in ihe 

returns. 


III 
III 


Suffolk, 


















Nariiucket, 














10,000 


10,000 


Dukes, 


















Norfolk, 


3,090,000 


15,450 














Worcester, 


















Plymouth, 


















BrisIoJ, 


1,025,000 


16,817 














Barnstable, 


















Middlesex, 


18,000,000 


90,000 










1,939 


1,939 


Essex, 


1,775,000 


!,775 










1 .ax- 


1,600 


Berkshire, 










73 


2,062 


89,602 


91,737 


Hants', e. 


1,405,000 


7,025 


23,600 


9,303 










'Jutui auiounty 


iS S!95.0..0 


139,067 


23,600 


9,303 


75 


-,t<6i. 


103,141 


105;276» 


* Amount of 


allkind3,\n 


he state, a 


cconSng t 


■itheM 


arr/io 


?s rctun 


I, 399,162 


Dollars., 



STATE OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE MANUFACTURES. 



(IS) 





Cotton 
goods in 
families 


2 S 

U 

n 

3 
O 


Mixed 
goods 
in fami- 
lies &c. 


Flaxen 

goods in 

familieB, &c. 


blended 
and unna- 
med 
cloths and 
stufFs. 


Tow 
cloths. 


Woollen 
goods in 
families 


Value of all 

kinds of 

cloths and 

stuffs. 


Looms 


COUNTIES, 


1 


1 


■i 


1 


!^ 


1 


1 


i 
1 


Rockingham, 

Slafford. 

Hilliborough, 

Cheshire, 

Grafton, 

Coos, 


180,000 
21,985 

221,000 
50,000 
20,000 
23,000 


2 

1 
8 

1 


225,000 
187,278 
80,700 
300,000 
98,000 
40,000 


55,000 
133,320 
512,000 
220,000 
153,000 

17,000 


12,540 
100,000 


545,757 
175,232 


113,902 
139,371 
243,000 
248,000 
132,000 
21.000 


351,391 
246,176 
568,350 
383,000 
169,900 
41,600 


5,283 
3,561 
5,544 
3,762 
2,520 
300 


Total amount. 


515,985 


12 


930,978 


1,090,320 


112,540 


720,989 


900,273 


1,760,417 


20,970 















Spin- 












Carding machines. 




Fulling milts. 






Hattcries 




Forges. 














dles. 










COUNTIES. 




1 
























^ 


II 


.1 

5 
.a 


3 
1 


II 


J 




i 

1 


.E ^ 


1 


1 

1 


\oc\l. inghum, 


19 


72,000 


3(3,000 


31 


80,000 


80,00!; 


2,500 


16,000 


8,300 


4d,i;;>. 






itafford. 


15 


47,800 


18,500 


IH 


05,500 


56,400 


48 


6,350 


1,480 


13,790 


2 


7 


iiiUborough, 


32 


144,200 


72,KX) 


JV 


127,000 


97,000 


1,908 


5,250 


3,820 


18,860 




10 


;;ht;i.hire, 


23 


129,500 


59,750 


27 


130,000 


104,000 


1,500 


4,850 


2,184 


16,700 


1 


3 


:>rafton, 


17 


7.^,500 


37,J50 


120 


90,000 


78,000 




4,250 


1,376 


11,050 


1 


1,100 


-oos. 


3 


9,000 


•t.jon 


13? 


5,000 


5,000 




"36,700 


"T7;i60 








Votai amount. 


109 


478,000 


228,100 


497,500 


420,400 


5,956 


106,500 


5 1 1,120 



( U ) STATE OF NEW-HAMPSHIRE MANUFACTURES. 





Forges. 


If 


Naileries. 


Tanneries. 


BOUNTIES. 












■^ 






■s C 

II 


i-i 




11 


Si- 


1 


.5 


•s i 


Kockinghanit 




7 


5 


68 


14,320 


»S 


166,900 


69,385 


Stafford, 


*n - • 


4 


1 


1 


210 


37 


97,546 


25,348 


Hillsborough, 


2 o • 


6 


5 


12 


2,520 


5S 


271,704 


67,917 


Cheshire, 


!:s ■ 


17 


2 


9 


1,900 


29 


196,000 


60,000 


Grafton, 


is s. . 


8 








21 


113,000 


27,000 


Coos, 






1 


1 


200 


3 


8,240 


2,050 


Totat amout. 


lil,20O 


42 


14 


91 » 


19,150 


236 


853,390 


251,700 



* or 203,840 lis. 





Flax-seed oil. 


Spirits distilled. 


Paper. 


Rope walks. 


















fc 




-k 




=s 


1 


• S ^ 


J 


j 


y 


=i 


-1 


C 


41 




^ 


'^ 


!?4 


1 


tS 


^=^ 


«j 


1-^ 


1 


l'^ 


Kockingham, 


3 


2,200 


2,200 


2 


115,000 


S7,5lO 


3 


20,000 


195, 


58,500 


Stafford, 


4 


4,400 


4,566 
















Hillsborough, 


2 


6,000 


7,134 


2 


5.000 


3,750 


1 


12,000 






Cheshire. 


5 


4,900 


5.100 


1 


2.500 


1,500 


1 


5,200 






Grafton, 


4 


3,000 


3,100 


9 


7,000 


S,i!50 


1 


5,250 






Coos. 


""19 


60 


60 


4 


6,4'.0 


6,450 










i'otal amount. 


20,560 


22,160 


18 


135,950 


74,450 


6 


42,450 


195 


58,500 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND ^MANUFACTURES. 



(23) 



AUNTIES. 



>videiice, 

wpoit, 

tuiington, 

nt, 

is tol. 



Cotton goods in 
&mUies, 8ic 



63,159 
11,373 
51,686 
313,271 
21,500 



«460,989 



.6 

I 



Cotton manu&cturing 
establishments. 



25,263 -it 

4,549^*, 

20,674t*» 

125,308-r% 

8,600 



6 



♦184,395/, 



IS 

• 

1 
14 



28 



462,463 



271,856 



.8 



180,432 i 



108,742,*, 



T» 



♦734,319 1*289,174,^ 



Flaxen goods in 
fiimilies, &c. 




35,940 1 

33,345 1 

150.208 

7,006 

3,200 



Blended fc 

unnamed 

cloths 8c 

stufi 



10,682iV 
10,003,V 

45,062tV 

2,101W 
960 



t229,699| t68,809j% 



107.860 

17,741 

3,498 

352,742 



481,841 



JNTIES, 



'idence, 

port, 

thingttm. 



fiammmtt 



Valuations. 



I 



24,484 tV 

27,066 ,\ 

1,749 

472,921, V 



Woollen goods in 
families See. 






50,957 
16,791 
56,246 
16,624 
5.000 



526,222 xV I 1 145,6 18 






& 



Woollen manufactur- 
ing establishments. 






40,765 ,V 

13,432 ,V 

44)996 ,V 
1 3,299 ,», 

4,000 



tll6,494»V 



2 



i 



11,000 



$11,000 



.8 
»5 



10,000 



110,000 



Web lace and 
fringe. 



I 



20,000 



20,000 



.8 



-^■8 



3,120 



^;;i2o 



Cotton 8i wool spun 
in mills. 



^ 



20,800 
413,015 



433,815 



.8 



".^ 



17,264 
288,560 



305,824 



RsMiiBKS on the above statement o{ Mantf/aetures (which were taken from the deputy Marshals returns.) 



The Marshals general return gives 2,1 11«,729 yards Cotton cloth, value 8 844,591, made in the whole state. 

Do do 299,438 yards flaxen cloth, value 89,83 1,Vt ditto 

Do do 151,315 yards woollen cloth do 121,052 ditto 

o odier kinds of Cloth than the above are mentioned in the Marshal'^ general return. 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURES. 





Stockings. 


TlirCEd. 




Carding machines. 


FuUing mills. 


COUNTIES 












.^ 












■5 




n 




II 


1 


"S 




1 


3. 

1 


■ S i 


Providence, 






15,600 


9/6 


1,793 


10 


5,800 


3,300 


8 


5,500 


2,160 


Newport, 


2,500 


1,250 




. 


386 


2 






2 


2,766 


735} 


Washington, 


12,260 


6,130 






1,243 


7 


29,500 


3,430 


10 


32,952 


7,389 


Kent, 










1,100 


4 


16,000 


4,200 


4 


1,200 


800 


Brislul, 






. 




lOO 














Total amount. 


14,760 


7,380 


15,600 


976 


4,622 


23 


■ 51,300 


10,930 


14 


42,418 


H,084j 





i 

3 

i 

1 
1 

3 


•3 


ll 


Spindles. 


Mills for mak- 
ing machinery, 
for manufactu- 
ring cotton 
and wool. 


Haltcries. 


Furnaces. 


.^ 
^ 


Forges, 


COUNTIES 


1 


1 


1 
^ 


1 




1 
1 

5 
7 






■S J 
II 


1 




l« 


1 

2 


.1 
< 

2 
1 


1 


Providence, 

Newport, 

Washington, 

Kent, 

Bristol, 


20 
3 
2 


9,436 

123 

408 

10,696 


11 
1 


42,500 
1,000 


100,000 
2,100 
4,200 


937 
4,050 


239,894 

5,648 

24,450 
269,992 


7 
2 

"9 


2 
15 


1,630 
2,340 


SO 


Totai amountf 


1 


25 


21,178 


12 


43,500 




106,300 


4,987 


17 


3,970 


.13 


50 



STATE OF RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURES. 



(26) 





Forges. 


Trip, 
hammers. 


KoUing and 
slitting mills. 


Naileries. 


Gun 
smiths. 


Steel furnaces. 


COUNTIES. 


II 


1 
< 


1^ 


1 
7 


.1 

20 


■S g 
II 


2 


!? 


il 


1 
1 


o 


1 

< 




S f 


Providence, 

Newport, 

AVashington, 

Kent, 

Bristol. 


10,500 


20 

4 
11 


6,500 


3,300 


160,000 
4,700 


le.ooo 

470 


800 
800* 


1 


50 


10,500 


Total amount, 


10,500 


35 


6,500 


1 


20 


3,300 


164,700 


16,470 


1 


50 


10,500' 



•Value ofgunsK 9,600. 





Wood screws — 




Brass 






Tanneries. 








manufuctory. 


founderies. 












COUNTIES. 




























1 


■i 

5 

i 


•'1 


i 
i 




1 

c 

Si 


1 


^ 


Il 


1 

1" 


1 
g. 




Providence, 


1 


1,220 


1,525 


1 


6,000 


lU 


11,731) 


4,620 


76,530 






53,059,; 


Newport, 


. 










i 


1,575 


ISO 






200 


9 537 


"W ashinglon, 


. 










16 


l,5f.fi 


3,253 


5,754 


208 


870 


16,917;, 


Kent, 


. 













100 


400 


13,820 






4,458,-. 


Bristol, 


■ 






. 




a 

52 


i.noo 


750 


3.500 


2OT 


1,070 


9,210 


Total amount, 1 


1,220 


1,525 


1 


C,0()0« 


15,971, 9,263 


99,60-1 


93,18! 












* Value t 


1 bra 


ss S 4,501 


. 


G 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND— —MANUFACTURES. 








Shoes & 
slippers. 


Saddles and 
bridles, &c. 


Trunks. 


Morx)CCO. 


Leather gloves. 


i 

1 
5 


COUNTIES. 


i 


■E if 


1 




1 


■ S 5 
II 


4 


II 




1' 


Providence, 

Newport, 
Washington, 
Kent, 
Bristol, 


12,000 
25,000 


12,000 
15.000 


»1,650 


21,000 


2,350 


7,050 


4,000 
l,000t 


4,000 


21,600 


10,800 


1 


Totai amount. 


37,000 


27,000 


1,650 


21,000 


2,350 


7,050 


4,000 


21,60Ot 


10,800 


1 



for 3334 dozen. } 

* This is 1.350 Saddles at S 10, and 300 sets 



or 1,800 dozen pairs. 

of Hameas at S 25 — S 21,000. 





Flax seed Oil. 


Spirits distilled. 


Currant wine. 




COUNTIES, 


< 


J 


■5e 

II 


to 


ts 1 


- 5 

II 


1 


S C 


1 


I'rovidcnce, 

Newport, 

Washington, 

Kent, 

Bristol. 


3 


1,160 
1,160 


1^76 


5 
5 

1 
4 


345,648 
273,750 

18,000 
510,000 


252,724 
136,875 

10,800 
285,000 


4,990 


4.990 


■2 


Total amount, 


•2 


1,276 


15 


tl, 147,098 


t6S5,399 


4,990t 


4,990 


2 



Pajier. 



Z _ 
2 2 



^ 



8,420 



2|3 14,625. 88i 
} or 75 Bi>rrels. 

• The Marshal's general return gives 3 flax scrtd Oil mills, making 9,560 gallons, worth 1 11,950. 
f I'lie Marshal's general return gives 1,192,398 gallons of spiritb distilled, value S 848,240 for the whole 
state. 





STATE OF RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURES. 




(«) 




Paper. 


Paper hanging. 


Rope walks. 


Salt. 


Straw bonnets. 


Candles. 




JNTIES. 


■E s 
II 


1 


II 


1 


1 


11 


1 


1 


■6 E 
II 


1 


.5 < 

11 


1-^ 
4^ 






idenoe, 
port, 

hington, 
If 


34,274J 

19,023 

• 


8,000 


8,000 


4 
5 

4 


155 
200 

190 
545 


46,500 
60,000 

57,000 


I 


800 600 


7,260 


25,800 


90,000 


15,000 


L 


liamount. 


53,29r{ 


8,000 


8,000 


13 


163,500 1 


800 600 


7,260 


25,800 


90.000 15,000 


r 



Articles of a doabtful nature, or agricultural. 





1 


1 

B 

1 


Lime. 
















4 


1 


^ 
* 

^ 




■S .i 

li 


Providence, 
Newport, 
Washington, 
Kent, 

Bristol. 


22 


28 


14 


235,200 


58,800 


Totai amount, 


22 


28 


14 


235,200 


58,800 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT— MANUFACTURES. 



c 

3 E ' 



COUNTIES. 1 3 



r 



Hartfoid, 
New- Haven, 
New- London, 
Fairdcid, 
Windham, 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex, 
Tollan d, 

Total 



5 
2 

1 
4 

1 
1 



g tsi 



amounts 14 



Flaxen Goods in 
Familiesi &c. 






390,16y 
292,561 
266,248' 
412,006 
253,582 
431,194 
150,839 
165,479 




H tn pn 
Manufactur 
ing Esta- 
blishments. 



133,301 99 
89,886 45 
90,524 32 

136,867 15 
87,689 52 

157,129 24 
48,697 28 
56,262 86 



2,362,078 1 b00,358 81 



•5 *j a .• 



9,148 40 
1,750 



1,250 



12,148 40 



Blended and 

unnamed 

Clot lis and Stuffs. 






7,234 

64,864 

167,188 

10,054 

291,980 

16,700 

42,655 

5,000 






e 



t^^ 



Woollen Goods in families, 
S(C. 



2,745 24 
26,772 901 
70,829 44 

4,858 
112,756 71 

5,678 
15,582 70 

2,000 



605,675 I 241,-22 99 



;5 



188,663 
131,054 
114,760 
139,572 
109,852 
281,184 
67,(62 
__^ 86,998 

1,119,14TI 



3 <S 

5>5 



193,311 45 
141,676 75 

83,683 4 
157,229 74 

86,688 50 
278,496 68 

85,406 76 

71,749 



1,098,241 92 





bJO 
1 05 


Stockings 
and Web 


ng Silk 
Raw 
ilk. 




Carding 


lling 
ills. 


Spindles. 


Hats. 


Blast and 
Air 




anulact 
ishment 


Suspenders. 


CO 


Machnies. 


1*4^ 






Furnaces* 
























COUNTIES. 


ZJ Ji 

8 

2 


Value in 
Dollars. 


Value in 
Dollars. 


• 

b 


E 
35 


• 

1 


• 

S 


•s 

.a 


Value in 
Dollars. 


6 

S 


Value in 
Dollars. 


Hartford, 


33,302 


m 


2,372 


73,419 


39 


2,014 


5,000 






New- Haven, 


1 


1,600 


• 


1,566 


28 


76,500 


33 


2,558 


45,400 






New- London, 


5 


8,874 


384 


2,240 


19 


79,999 


19 


514 


29,330 


1 




Fairfield, 


2 


21,483j 


• 


1,8^7 


36 


101,200 


35 


252 


348,791 






Windham, 


1 


• 


27,375 


2,435 


17 


64,470 


21 


5,477 


14,490 






Litchfield, 


3 


37,762 


• 


3,279 


30 


85,000 


45 


250 


4.',,707 


4 


30,500 


Middlesex, 


1 


• 


• 


1,101 


10 


20,000 


14 


400 


22,961 


r 


2,240 


Tolland, 


15 


8,000 


744 


1,242 


u 


3,500 
504,088 


12 
218 


41 R 


7.5.'?0 


2 

N 


13,440 


Total amount^ 


11 1,021 j 


28,503 


16,132 


184 


ll,tf«3 


6ii2,ijuy 


46,180 



STATE OF CONNECTICUT— MANUFACTUBES. 
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J 








u 




Hi 




Forges. 


IVip 


Hammers. 




Nails. 


Gun Smiths. 


% 


a 


^£-■3 


















h 


g 


e^-3 




















= aj 


UNTIES. 












[/: 












S 








II 


1 




c 
1 


.3 


Mi 


i 


ii 


11 


*il 


tfonl. 


3 


134 


2„,5S0 


2 


1,680 




3 


3,510 


1,400 


12,300 


57,090 


118,000 


V- Haven, 


i 


7 


980 




3,150 








2,000 


26,00) 


57,080 




6,400 


V- London, 


3 


5S 


7,460 


S 


IS,825««. 




3 


3,240 










6,900 


•fitid, 


2 


45 


10,175 


3 


8,500 


1 


5 


6,260 










4,000 


iidham, 


1 


5 


800 


12 


13,400 




1 


272 












hfield, 


32 


1,164 


139,475 


3 


38,400 


2 


4 


6,410 






19,000 




7,000 


Idiesex. 


1 


15 


1,800 


2 


1,340 




1 


5,600 


1,000 


10,750 


5,000 




4,70) 


land, 


2 
48 


22 
1,450 


2,640 




9,550 


~s 


1 


1,800 










2,200 


al amounts. 


183,910 


32 


91,145^;, 


18 


27,092 


4,400 


49,050 


139,670 


i49,a»; 



UNTIES, 



•tford, 

w- Haven, 

IV -London, 

rfield, 

ndham, 

chficld, 

ddlcsex, 

H and. 

'.at amounts i 





1 




■pti. f 










M 


Buttons. 


Tanneries. 


:§ ; n o .B 


Flax 


Seed Oil. 




Spirits Distilled. 


1 
1 

"2 








mS^-=-J 












!i 


II 


1 


J4« 


II 


1 


II 


1 
1 


I'ruit and 
Grain. 


■S «; 
:S4 


26,000 


13,0(X) 


65 


88,246 




10 


19,(23 


198 


12~,,16S 447,362. 


1 


129,000 


89,125 


93 


100,972 5( 


12,800 






54 


104,735 


57,897, 








40 


54,124 95 




3 


20,264 


10 


36,650 


20,325 








4i 


71,311 06 


65,112 5C 






116 


62,594 


36,461 








32 


34,894 50 


6,500 


5 


5,000 


22 


38.270 


19,135 








6t 


75,869 75 


90;477 50 


2 


10,500 


103 


199,890 


102,363 


i 






Si: 


38,769 50 


38,322 


2 


6,625 10 1 


169,400 


109,450 


4 




• 1." 


12,150 


18,600 


2 


2,500 47 1 


35,100 


18,150 


1S5,00U 


102,125 1 


408 


476,338 86 


a31,812 


24, 


61,712 


5601 


1,374,404 


811,141 



I 30 ) 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT— MANUFACTURES. 



■ 

Carriages. 



COUNTIES. 



Hartfcu^ 

New-Haven, 

New-London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 



-c 

Jl 

iS^ 



14,080 
14,275 
23,000 
17,500 



Wooden Clocks. 



T0tai amounts,\ 68,855 



6 



5,565 
5,000 

f 



4000 



14,565 



Paper. 






^ 






38,955 
50,000 



34,000 



122,955 



6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



19 






17,820 
24,78^) 
13,980 
14,100 

5,508 
2,000 
4,000 



Marble 
Work. 



82,188 



•^;: 

Jl 
^(§ 



7,500 



3,500 



Glass. 






11,000 



Potteries. 



Bflpi 



■S 

.a 
»2 



I 



27,360 



ill 



9 



ki; 



J 



Ij 

11 



27,360 



13 



9,740 



31,000 



S 

a 

6IU 



S 



30,740 iisTii 





Gun 


Combs. 


Straw 


Miscella- 
neous 




Powder. 




Bonnets. 


Goods. 


COUNTIES. 












• S JO 


Value in 
Dollars. 




Falue in 
DoUars. 


Hartford, 


7 43,440 


15,000 






New-Haven, 


• • 


7,000 


2,000 


39,900 


New-London, 


• 


• 


« 


22,352 


Fairfield, 


. • 


7,000 


• 


9,360 


Windham, 


200 


6,500 


17,000 




Litchfield, 


. • 


1,500 


1,800 




Middlesex, 


• • 


33,000 






Tolland, 


• 


• 


6,300 
27,100 




Total amounts^ 


7| 43,640 


r70,doo 


71,612 



i OF CONNECTICUT— ARTICLES OF A DOUBTFUL 
NATURE AND AGRICULTURAL, 



(SI) 



COUNTIES. 



Hartfordi 

New-Haven, 

New-London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Tolland, 



Tb^o/ amounts f 



2,000 



Sheep. 



6 



£-. 



1 






400,000 



(32) 



STATE OF NEW.YORK— MANUFACTURES. 



COUNTIES. 



Su£folk» 

Queens, 

Kings, 

Richmond, 

New- York, 

West- Chester, 

Roekland, 

Dutchess, 

Cohimbia, 

Green,, 

Ulster, 

Orange, 

Sullivan, 

Delaware, 

Albany, 

Ransalaer, 

Schenectady, 

Saratoga, 

Washington, 

Essex, 

Clinton, 

Franklm, 

Montgomery, 

Schoharie, 

Herkimer, 

Oneida, 

Jefferson, 

St. Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Madibon, 

Oslegj, 

Onondiigo, 

Chenango, 

C'jrthuKlt, 

13 room, 

1 loga, 
Cayuga, 
Sc iicca, 
Ontario, 
Sl( ubcn, 

M'cghcn}', 
Gc^icsscc, 
Ni: gara, 



Cotton Goods made 
in Families, &c. 



;2 



4,Oo7 



20,5' 

868 

7,404 

4,182 

• 

724 
2,253 



51,141 



l,-255 
2,823 

10,00!. 

80,817 
1,j92 



5,026 

3,ocr 

3,278 
2,826 

• 

2,015 
2,035 

• 

4,416 

3'17 

2,427 

5.218 

> \ ''" '' 1 "5 

... J. \ . v.- J «J 



si 



C3 



u 

CI, 

(A 

c 
a 

CO 






u 
o 



bo 



ii 



5.2 



5 
1 



.A 
1 
1 
1 



1 



0iy,i:i4 iol 20 



Flaxen Goods in 
Families, Sec. 






158,390 
132,936 

32i^33 

23,100 

217 

224,280 

20,036 
230,404 
341,530 

27,300 
222,0 2 
212,429 

35,3.7 

130,801 

145,282 

222,049 

5,000 

194,976 

350,754 

34.428 

24,068 

9,913 

150,136 

112,12b 

190,945 

12,791 

106,623 

36,000 

50,000 

225,21'7 

327,088 

196,. 06 

149,510 

59,000 

63,455 

67,340 

216,805 

115,585 

29,226 

63,687 

11,679 

88,690 
4T,(r) 






J,O/-;i,045' 



2^ 



u 
a 
>^ 

u 

c 

o 
-:« 

CO 



C3 



to 

a 
u 

> 



Blended and j 
Unnamed Cloths and 
Scutts. 






2,913 
3,931 
7,000 



31,780 
3,855 
1,057 



859 

3,909 

80,405 
1.475 
1,926 
1 .000 



3,278 

19.939 
7,988 
3,720 
5.620 



2,014,7111; 180,659 



5"^ 






CO 

o 

CO 



rt 



>4 









Tow Cloth. 



■8 



16,756 



4,96 






u 

CO 

a 



CO 



S3 



2 



63,230^5 ' 21,721 



o,516" 



7»ff 



STATE OF NE W-YORK^MANUFACTURES. 



(S3) 





W'ollen Goods 
ill tamilifs, &c. 


Thread. 




Carding Machines. 


J 


Fulling Mills. 


COUNTIES. 




.= rf 




S » 




"i"g 


5S 




~ ,S 




•^ 


II 


1 


.3 :§ 

^4 




.a 
< 


II 


■|4 




ts. 


II 


Suffolk, 


51,220 


" 






l,U6;i 


7 


22,480 




~r 


3i,310 




Queens, 


51,292 








48C 


4 






8 


19,230 




Kings, 


■•,301 








112 














Richmond, 


2,000 








59 


2 


4,200 










Neu-Vork, 


2,540 








3 


2 


3,000 










Westchester, 


112,190 








365. 


8 






7 






Rockland, 


8.008 








329 


5 


12,000 




1 


10,000 




Dutchess, 


128,655 








1,342 


25 


35,000 




35 






Columbia, 


254,750 








1,235 


23 


172,000 




22 


144,000 




Green, 


22.189 








314 


11 


18,000 


. 


12 


37,700 




Ulster, 


87.400 


■1 






1,569 


26 


83,150 


"2 


15 


55,112 




Orange, 


95,611 


1 






1,245 


29 


91,500 


•1 


11 


42,000 


t 


Sullivan, 


13,587 


C^ 






262 








1 




Delaware, 


70,571 


L 






886 


14 52,400 


1 


13 


60,333 




Albany, 


87,272 








1,169 


■ 8' 71,000 


1 


10 


60,600 


I 


Rensalacr, 


157,862 


g 


43,680 


7,644 


1,824 


12- 89,000 


h 


14 


99,043 




Schenectady, 


2,51,0 


" 






30 


4 





I 




-1- 


Saratoga, 


171,789 


i^ 






1,133 


7: 94,000 


eS 


16 


78,200 


BQ 


Waihiiigton, 


564,359 


^ 






2,200 


13 


107,000 




18 


135,600 


3 


Essex, 


69,657 


_ 






^;f « 


1.400 


1 


3 


2,000 


1 


Clinton, 


23,795 


J; 






218 


4 


37,470 


J5 


4 


14,725 


Franklin, 


5,138 


a 






63 


2 




< 


2 




^ 


Montgomery, 


85,861 


S 






1,2S8 


19 


79,106 


1 


20 


124,900 


s 


ScHoharic, 


53,093 


M 






7-6 


12 


47,330 


13 


39,307 


■B 


Herkimer, 


95,590 


— 






1,600 


14 


98,000 


£■ 


16 


77,100 


^ 


Oni-ida, 


159,622 


M' 






725 


10 


66,500 


V 


24 


123,400 


^ 


Jefferson, 


51,013 








66) 


5 


35,«)0 


^ 


8 


40,000 


Sfi 


gt. Lawrence, 


19,047 






247 


2 


10,500 


5 


: 4,01X1 


r 


Lewis, 


S5.500 


i 






306 


4 


19,500 


< 


4 


14,357 


> 


Madison, 


120.452 


< 






1.468 


13 


61,450 




13 


63,100 


< 


Otsego, 


153,728 








,037 


27 


13J.860 




32 


123.612 




Onondago, 


107.470 








1,015 


21 


96,700 




16 


69,790 




Chenango, 
Cortlandt, 


6-l.,783 








890 


13 


7,820 




13 


37.800 




25,400 








400 


4 


14,000 




7 


41,310 




Broom, 


22,816 








409 




11,850 




1 


2,IKX) 




Tioga, 


24.737 








289 


5 


16,910 




5 


15,716 




Cayuga, 


120,346 








1,360 


11 


77,270 




11 


69,000 




Seneca, 


49,473 








601 


10 


35,200 




7 


19,050 




Ontario, 


195,551 








1,903 


22 


153,000 




20 


125,500 




Steuben, 


25.937 




■ 




309 


2 


10,000 




5 


7,210 




Allegheny, 


.■!,162 








51 














Genessee, 


29,760 








385 


3 


11,000 




4 


7,000 




KiuRun,, 


17,535 
3,257,812 






i(M* 


215 
33,069 


4 
413 






2 






'J otai amounts, 


2,850,5e5J 


biSBO 


i;881,596 


940,798 


327 

I 


1,811,005 


"27263,7561 



(34) 



STATE OF NEW. YOBK— MANUFACTURES. 





.1 


Hatteries. 


Furnaces. 


Bloomeries. 




Forge 


s. 


COUNTIES. 










R 


1 s ; 


= 






& 


< 


1 


II 


#1 






S 9 


•Eg' 






iS'5 


s 


sS"^ 4 i ^'3 


< 1 


^<l 














fs 


. K 


K 




Siiflolk, 


500 




3,175 










• 


. 


1 50 




Queens, 


40 


4 


1,150 










2 












Kings, 
















1 












Richmbnd, 


























New-York, 


190 


5 


5,100 








7 i 


I 












West-Chesler, 
















aa 












Rockland, 




















10 483 




Dutchess, 


2,978 


22 


12,450 










t ^ 


172 








Columbia, 


1,500 


8 


6,500 




1 




500 


g 










Green, 
















« 


. 




1 13 




Ulbter, 


1,500 




















4, 50 




Orange, 


. 


9 


4,350 




2 




800 


cs" 






7 


526 




Sullivan, 




3 


1,750 










"S 










1 


Deli! ware. 






2,000 


■jj 








s 




. 






Albdiiy, 
Rensaiacr, 


130 
990 


10 


21,200 


i 




2 


500 


1 




1 






8 


Schenectady, 
















s. 




%. 






Sardloga, 


1,598 


14 


5,765 


-1^ 


1 






o 




s 


2 


87 


W 


Washington, 


612 


11 


7,900 


M 








c» 




H 


6' 136 


1A 


Es)iex, 








^ 








BQ 




10 


199 




Clinton, 




1 


800 


H 


1 




100 




1 40 


« 


2 


,20 


M 


Franklin, 








■1 








« 




J 






§ 


Monigomery, 








1 








g 




1 






s 


Schoharie, 








s 








o 




s 






■s 


Herkimer, 




11 


6,541 


^ 


1 


. 


15 


s 




■s 


1 


20 


Oneida, 


1,170 


2 


6,500 


2 




500 


^ 




2 


90 


Jefferson, 




3 


l,ul,0 


^ 




2 


50 


N 




s- 






"H 


St. Lawrence, 
1 ewis. 








f 


2 






V 




1 






1 


Madison, 














^ 




1 




■< 


Otsego, 


1,000 




5,919 


< 








2 




< 








Oriondago, 




10 


5,231 




1 




13. 


■s 












Chenango, 












^ 


3; 


1 












CorUandt, 


























Broom, 






334 










1 












Tioga, 


























Cayuga,-" 






5,150 






1 


.( 


i 












Seneca, 




























Ontario, 
















s 






1 


10 




Steuben, 


85 




700 






















Allegheny, 






500 




















Genrsscc, 
















> 












N-K"'- 


















7|:ili 


21,200 


ii 


1^84 




Tatai amounts 


12^93 


"l23 


104,014 


200,035 


~11 


10 


3,359 


36:i,Oiiol 


168,41* 



STATE OP NEW. YORK— MANUFACTintES. 



(35) 







Rolling and 


















i 

e 


Slitting 




NaUerles. 






Tanneries. 






Mills. 
















NTIES. 


3 

c 


(1 


11 


1 
1 


il 

a, 


■5e 


i 


1 




It 


il 


k, 


~ 










37 


3,)>3 7 


3,758 






19> 














10 
6 


4,005 
700 


7.412 
5,300 


8,000 




nond, 














2 


2,600 


1,100 






York, 








4 


139,44 





9 


10,300 


17,500 


43,400 




Chester, 








I 


38,08 





9 


8,125 


2,240 




<u 


U,d, 




1 230 


33,120 


1 


1,002,40C 




7 


1,081 


536 




.K 


less. 














80 


14,240 


28,474 




O. 


iibia. 








4 


31,68 





34 
25 


5,334 
6,433 


11,665 
6,516 




^J^ 


r. 








7 






41 


4,123 


8,429 


1,574 


1x^ 


5=. 








i 


120,96 


J -d 


49 


10,780 


11,348 


1,690 


v-jr-JT 


>aii, 












§ 


U 


5P6 


1,671 


158 


eOBQas 


»are. 








2 


8,96 


a. 


29 


2,064 


4,140 




sua 


'y. 








2 


324,80 


? I 


31 


5,220 


12,548 


4,307 


«s 


Oaer, 








5 


232,96 


28 


7,254 


7,860 


1,000 


■s| 


lectady, 












s 

c 












5ga, 


6 






1 


5,60 


3 S 


33 


8,962 


3,478 


1,324 


■S^" 


ungton. 


2 










CI 


37 


10,000 


14,000 




2c3S 


I, 


1 






2 


6,72 


^ S 


7 


1,450 


950 




1 


J". 








2 


4,48 


D -g 


12 


700 


1,250 




M 


Elin, 














256 


820 


•165 


'> 


gomery, 


V 






3 


7,84 


3 S 


45 


6,000 


4,910 




1 


tiaric. 








1 




s 


14 


2,739 


1,576 




imer. 








1 


1,12 


5 ^ 


31 


5,365 


3,660 




^ 


K 


L> 






3 


224,00 


:i0 


3,100 


8,6.';o 




"s 


son. 


^ 










^ 


16 


750 


1,000 




-3 


awrence, 


1 










! 


12 


600 


1,167 




■s 


». 












11 


800 


1,250 




^ 


son. 


2 










31 


4,250 


4,300 




s 


!». 


2 






6 


100,80C 


< 


36 


6,307 


8,515 






dago. 


i 






2 


38.08C 




31 


1,855 


7,076 




■= 


mgo, 








1 


3,36C 




8 


996 


662 




£' 


indt. 






















t 


n, 














6 


645 


650 




1, 










1,68C 




7 


225 


600 




5=. 














19 


1,900 


3,630 




< 


^. 














15 


744 


3,058 






io. 


1 












37 


6,600 


7,000 






•en. 


1 












5 


173 


745 






heny. 














2 










im. 














7 


656 


1,000 






113, 








44 


2,292,96C 




17 










amnuiti, 


i^- 


1 jiao 


133, 2C 


:i75,155t;, 


867 


151,lu» 


210,445 


U,618 


i,o:j>.7.uiis. 



( 36 ) 



STATE OF NEW- YORK— MANUFACTUKJES. 





Morocco. 


FInx Sued Oil. 


Spirit;, d 


stilled. 


Breweries. 


COUNTIES. 


c 








c» '' 












1 

So 


ill 


j 

3 


1^ 


is 


1 


II 1 


il 


II 


Suffolk, 




















Quteni), 










2 


2,000 








Kings, 


5od 








■i 


100,000 








Richmond, 










3 


57,(100 








New-York, 


12,500 








11 


377,298 


1 


S 1,528,875 




West- Chester, 










lu 


12,050 








Rockland, 










7 


4,788 








Diitchchs, 






3,500 




25 


20,450 


2 


18,000 




Columbia, 










y 


258,000 


1 






Green, 










4 


161,0.10 








UUter, 










17 


21,394 








Oninge, 






^,000 




57 


85,740 


§ 




i 


Suliivuti, 








-: 






% 




— 


Deluivarc, 




'Ji 




s 


11 


19,500 


O 




it> 


Albany, 




n 




I, 


4 


55,750 


S ^ 


297,000 


% 


RensalatT, 


83 


"i. 


6,287 


s. 


2 


i8,500 


z * 


25,600 


a 


Sclieiieciady, 




>= 




„t 






c 




3 


Saratoga, 




z? 




°x 


2 


3,500 


s 


12,800 


u 


Washington, 




aa 




WJ 


2 


23,2:3 


§ 


4,000 


-^ 


Essex, 




n 




n 


8 


7,300 


s 




a 


Clinton, 
Franklin, 




1 




1 










s 


Montgomerj-, 




^ 




S 


6 


8,680 


1 




Schoharie, 




«fi 


3 1,800 


u 


4 


2,660 






Herkimer, 




^ 


. 


^ 


14 


37,000 


•s 




1 


Oneida, 




r! 


700 


^ 


24 


99,70!) 


I 


1 76,800 




Jefferson, 




^ 


3 9,650 


■U 


16 


32,000 


■^ : 


25,600 


St. l-awrcnce, 
Lewis, 




1 


1 


I 


2 
7 


2,500 
17,095 


1 






Madison, 




> 




< 


27 


64,650 


> 




1 


Otsego, 

Onondflgo, 

Chenango, 




^ 


2 (540 


28 


93,300 


< 








3 3,750 




26 


79,632 




2 7,232 








1 300 




25 


59,665 




I 7,000 




Cortlandt, 






1 300 














Broom, 










9 


10,800 








Tioga, 










29 


17,540 








Cayuga, 






3 1,500 




47 


80,630 








Seneca, 










26 


51,.;20 








Ontario, 










76 


175,060 








Steuben, 










21 


29,858 








Allegheny, 
GeiKssee, 










4 
8 


7,700 




1 1,600 




Niagara, 
Total amounts 










11 










113,083 


219,800 


MW^l 


41,783'.{ 


591 


2,107,24 


3ll,685,794;So 


i2p,064;i(5 


340,766i{ 



STATE OF NEW- YORK— MANUFACTURES. 



(37) 





Refined Sugar. 


Paper. 


Cass. 


Tobacco and Snuff. 


JTIES. 






( .• 




1 ':s 












Ml 


ll ^ J 


•E " 


Square feet t 
('lass. 


s: 1 


5 |l 


11 










•2 ^..■. .. 














»» 


• 




5 KJ.SOO 














3nd, 




















ork, 1 


:,474,742 


420,706^;, 










1 200,000 




36,50» 


i:hester, 






1 7,000 














iid. 




















ss, 




, 


. 15,000 














lia, 






i 4,000 
1 4,150 






1 


1 


26,000 


8,700 








2 7,400 
































1, 




















r^t 








i 












, 




• 


. 


u 


1 425,000 








aer. 




■ 


2 4,906 


b 


- 3,120,0-,10 










;lady, ■ 








0. 




u 








a. 


. 


• 


110,000 


W) 




s 








igton, 












ts 








"t 








S 




1 








)mery. 








W 












rie, 








JZ 




1 








icr, 






4 6,500 


S- 




^ 








n, 




. 


1 900 


1 




1 








Tcncc, 








g 












n, 






1 


< 




> 
< 








go. 




: 


1,600 














BO» 




















dt. 










. 260,000 










1. 
ny. 




















:e, 




















mount, I 


52,474,74^1 


420,706i;,ii 


9)77,756 


233,268 


J| 3,805,000 


608,0 ^) 

K 


2 i!00,0„> 


20,J0v. 


15,200 



{ 38 ) STATE OF NEW.YORK MANUFACTURES. 





Rope 


iralks. 


Chocdtte. 


Gun powder. 


COUNTIES. " 


















i 
i 


ill 




i 


■? 


II 


i 


iS 


11 


Sufii>ik, : 


1 50 




"~ 






~" 






Queens, 


















Kings. 


1 270 
















RU tiniond, 


















New- York. 


S 968 




1 


30.000 


8.550 








Wtst-Chesttr, 


















Rockland, 


















Duichess, 


















Columbia, 


1 20 








, 


1 


26,000 




GKtznCf 


1 SO 














1 


Llsicr, 


1 13 


1 












Orange, 














S. 


Sullivan, 




I 












I 


Delaware, 














Albany, 




§ 












B 


Renstllacr, 


1 5 


N 












Q 


ScI.eneciady, 




^ 












9 


Sar»toga, 


, 






. 




1 






U astiington, 

Jsst-x, 














<a 


Clinton, 




s 












M 


Franklin, 




^ 












s 


Montgomery, 




>t 












i 


Schoharie, 




s 












Bprkimer, 




1 

8- 












£" 


Oneida, 


1 












1 


Jefferson, 














W 


St. l.^wrence. 




< 












i 


Lrwts, 
















•? 


Madison, 


















Otsego, 


















Onondago, 


















Chenango, 


















Cortlandt, 


















Broom, 


















Tio^a, 


















Ckvuks, 


















Seneca, 


















(*iitario. 


















Steuben, 


















Allegheny, 


















C". iicsst-e, 
N ga.. 


1 
















3«fiM umwnit I 


i 1,34S 


53S,00U 


T 


30,00p| 


8,550 


2 


26,000 


10,M& 



STATE OF NEW.JERSEY MANUFACTURES. 



(39) 





Cotton manufatu- 


Mixed cloth and cot- 


Flaxen goods in 


Blended and un. 


\'ooIlen goods in 








ton 


ditto 






named cloths and 






ring establisments 


chieSy 


mixed. 


families, Stc. 


stuSs. 


families; &c. 


lUNTIES. 






■ 




















i 


1 
E 




1 


ii 


1 


•5 . 

Ii 


1 
1 




1 
1 


•S ,5 
II 




(a 


:^ 




S 












»,i 




ex. 


. 














201,836' 160,0(X)| 45,t.L.J 


40,000 


sex. 




, 




4,880 


2,440 


169,902 


67,960 


73,330 


41,248 


97.561 


73,170 


iierdon, 




, 




20,580 


10,280 


152,905 


61.162 






48.177 


36,357 


lington. 








32,196 


16,098 




, 






34 123 


34,123 


nmouth. 
















18,749 


11,705 






ms. 




17,50c 


2,625 


M,063 


7,031 


164,240 


54,746 






60,8.30 


45,628 


Idlesex, 








. 




103,720 


43,488 






35,831 


83,140 


uccster. 














, 


149,094 198,295 






lerset, 


. 










. 




120,048 


59,819 






rra. 


. 






36,000 


25,560 


44.200 


22,100 


, 




13,200 


9,900 


gen. 


, 


, 




29,137 


14,568,V, 


139,035 


69,517 




• 


11,759 


14,673 


nberland. 












68,467 


31,850 




. 


29,552 


23,641 


Kr M >y. 














19.482 9,741 
582,5391 430,808 


374,313 




vl amount, | 4 


IT.SW 


2,625 


136,856 


75,977;i;, 


847,469 


350,823 


360.632 





Btanlteu of 


Carpeting 






Cotton and 


Silk manufac- 








and 


Yarn. 


wool apim in 




Stockings. 




wool 


coverlets. 






niiU^ 


torics. 




lUNTIES. 




























^ 


II 


i 


S 4 


«. 




s. 


II 


1 


1 


S . 
11 


^ 


ll 


lex, 

MX, 




























iitcrdoD, 


27S 


1,113 


200 


60 




















rliiigton. 






. 




17,200 


12,890 






1 


1,8"0 


1,800 






HI mouth, 




























ms. 




, 


, 




, 




5,200 


9,225 












ddlciicz, 




























Miccstcr, 


























meraet. 


























rm. 


























'R-n. 


























mbcrland, 
pc.Vl.,, 


• 


' 




■ 














15,837; 11,877 




irt 


1,113 


206 


60 


17,200 


12,890 


8,200 j ll,^uil 


l,tluu 


L,iyM 


15,8371 li,87f 



(V)) 



STATE OF NtWJERSEY MANUFACTURES. 







Reed manu- 




















Carding machines. 




Fulling mills. 


Labour saving machinery 




Jl 


factories. 














COUNTIES. 


















■=.•5 










1^ 








1 
< 


II 


1 

< 


■? 


II 


.1 
.a 
< 


s2 


■S i 

2^ 


ir 




E 


J 


! 


» 




liSKS, 


762 






6 








43,000 




1 








. 






99 


SusKX, 


712 






28 


88,-00 


37,254 


11 


59,000 


73,750 


















Hunterdon, 


533 






19 


.■19,000 


29,500 


4 


21.7tK) 


27.125 














1 




Burlington, 


14 






16 


39,900 


19,950 


4 


19.000 


23,7.50 


. 






4 . 






1 


Monmouth, 


31 






4 


13,950 


6,975 


a 


13,500 


16,875 


















Moms, 


655 






10 


24,200 


12,100 


8 


32,440 


41,050 


2 


4 






1 






8 


Middlesex, 


190 






7 






5 






















Gloucester, 


192 






7 


28,150 


14,075 


2 


2,500 




















Somerset, 


350 






15 




10,500 


6 




14,450 1 
















Salem, 


117 






2 


3,500 


17,500 


3 


13,500 


16,880 


















Bergen, 


766 


800 


1,000 


7 






3 






















Cumberland, 


lU 


, 




7 






4 








2 


4 


4 


1 


1 




« 


Cape May, 


56 












52 








"6 


~4 






1 


1 




Total oimutit. 


4,64li 


800 


1,000 


128 


257,400 


147,854 


204,640 


213,880 


3 


812 


11,: 





Hatteries. 


Blast and air furnaces. 


Bloomeries. 


Forges. 


1 np-nammei 


COUNTIES 
































li 


i 

< 


J 


•'1 


J 
1 


4 


II 


i 
< 






< 


|| 


=23 


r,= .ex. 


26 loO 


78,450 


























Suiscx, 






1 


324 


14,172 


17 


609 


3,338 














Hunterdon, 






























Burlington, 






6 


2,525 


140.000 


, 






9 


885 


97,450 








Monmouth, 






























Morris, 










. 


55 


1,430 


107,997 








2 




12,21 


^.iddlescx, 














3,500 














Gloucester, 






3 


2,700 


147,760 








2 


350 


35,000 








Scmersel, 












3 


















6;lem 






























Berf^en, 


3,42^^ 


7.802 


2 


300 


60,000 




250 


25,000 


6 












Cuinberkfid, 


5 


7,800 








2 






8 






4 


600 


36,0 


Cape May, 
























6" 


600 




Total .amoMtit, 


31,j*4 


94,052 


12 


5,859 


861,932 


77 


2,289 


1 139,835 


U5 


1,235 


132,450 


48,21 



STATE OF NEW.JERSF.Y MWUFACTURES. 



(41 ) 





Rolling and 
slitting mills. 


Naileries. 


fi 

' s 

j 3 
; 1 


Guns. 


Steel furnaces. 


Door loclts. 


FNTIES. 


■ 

3 


■3 . 

e2° 




1 
■1 


-3 




1 
T 


"1 
< 




1 
1 


fS 


-a=i 

!£■§ 


1 


ll 


:x, 

erdon, 

ngton, 

nouth, 

is, 

Jesex, 

cestcr, 

TSCt, 
1, 

bcrland. 
May. 


200 
650 


30,000 


3 

1 

1 
1 

2 
I 

1 

I 


31, .160 
56,000 

358,400 

1,000 

268,800 

40,320 

201,000 


3,136 
5,000 

32,0I» 

250 

26,800 

4,000 

5,000 

20,160 


1 


1,500 


15,000 


300 


45,000 


936 


4,689 


f amount. 


850 


30,000 


11 


957,480 


96,346 


1 


1,500 


15,000 


30O 


45,000' 936 


4,680 





Large 
screws, 

steel 
springs 


Tin platt 
work. 


Plating 
manufac- 
tories. 


1 
.E 

.2 
5 

e 
■p 


Tallow 
caiidls. 


Soap. 


Tanneries. 


^NTIES. 


II 


II 


2 


il 




■S4 


i 


1 


1 


.1 

is 
1 


II 


:x, 

crdon, 

ngton, 

nouth, 

is, 

licsex, 

cester, 

rrjKJt, 

■ n, 

bt-rland, 
>iay. 


15,000 


29,250 
29,250 


15,000 
3,35(' 

18,350 


11,529 


3,a46 


20 
45 
2,. 
18 
38 
17 
13 
Go 

9 
20 

6 


12,510 

5,(100 
fi.Oij 
6,2i;0 
4,'l.'0 

3,301, 
231, 
3,000 


4,760 

445 
2,.,:^5 
4,boU 
l,-42) 

1,950 

4,460 

110 


600 

1,550 
1,514 


51,970 
44,000 

20,912 


Itmtount, 


15,000 


2 


11,529 


1 :>.ti4o 


>i248 


46,515 


20,3:fiO ■ 3,67^ 


Ijo.lti 



(4&) 




STATE OF NEW-JERSEY 


MANUF.4CTUHES. 










Tanneries. 


Shoes, boots .ind 
slippers. 


Flaxseed oil mills. 


Distilleries. 


Brew, 
eries. 


COUNTIES 


311 




=s 


Fo/ue in 
doitars. 


.1 
< 

3 
2 

1 
IT 


K 
1 


2^ 


1 


5 
to 






tS-4 


Essex, 

Susstx, 

Hunterdon, 

Bur!in°;Ion, 

^lonmouth, 

Morris, 

Middlesex, 

Glouc.'Ster, 

Somerset, 

Salem, 

Bergen, 

Cumberland, 

Cape Mav, 


9,000 


51.970 
71,270 
44,600 
25,450 
34,775 
39,625 
23,805 
26,912 
20,935 
35 537 
1 1,208 


324,775 
18,018 


400,000 
27,685, V, 


18,800 
4,500 
5,350 

950 


18,800 
t5TO 
5,350 

950 


121 
118 
56 
35 
83 
44 
68 
31 
35 
22 
32 


307.310 

201,440 

77,436 

69,590 

4,276 

154,750 

95,240 

42,700 

83,350 

25,01 

19,530 

21,650 


153,650 

125,900 

39.317 

49,914 

2,138 

77,375 

47,620 

32,859 

44,070 

15,000 

9,962 

17,320 


1 
4 


17,600 
1 1,050 

38,400 
1,280 


7'otai amount. 


9,000 


336,187 


.342,733 


427,685,"; 


29,600 


29,600 


727 


1,102,272 


615,125 


16 


68,330* 



•Or 2,170 barrels. 





Brew- 


Carriages 


Bark 
























Paper. 


Plajing cards. 




Glass manufactories. 




eries. 


made. 


ground 














COUNTIES. 




















^ 








Il 


•1^ 


,2 . 


,1 


1 


• 5 J 

1^ 






^ 


*,5 


^ 


Jl 




^-§ 


iS-a 


<-^ 




ai 


6i;-a 


4- 


ti-a 


3 


4-^ 


■? 


ti-S 


Essex, 


6,6CO 


129,500 




,-. 


. 17,850 














Susbcx, 


1,939 






















Hunterdon, 
























Burlington, 


8,400 






1 


3,380 16,900 














Monmouth, 
























Morris, 








2 


4.000 110,000 














Middlesex, 








1 


3,000 


5,000 














Gloucester, 


















2 






49,593 


Somt:riet, 


























Saiem, 


























Bergen, 


240 












3,000 


3,750 










Cumberland. 


. 




3,500 












2 


322,000 


7,600 


-6 ,851 


C.pe May. 




12J.500 






















7'otal ammnt, 


17,i29 


3,500 


14 


10,.>30 


49,750 


3,000 


3,750 


2 


322,000 


7,600 


120,444 



I 



STATE OF NEW-JERSEY MANUFACTURES. 



(43) 



k 


Potteries. 


Drugs. 


Paints. 


Chocolate. 


Gun powder. 


\ COUNTIES. 








t\ 








1 




1 


1 
' 1 
i • 

;i 

• 
1 » 


6 

S 

1 




Value in 
dollars. 


1 

i 

1 


• 

5^ 


Value in 
dollars- 


• 




Value in 
dollars. 




Pounds. 

Value in 
dollars. 


I Sssez, 


• 


27,750 


30,000 . 


• 


. 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• . 


I Sussex, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


. 


• 


• 


m 


1 


1,500 1,125 


I Hunterdon^ 
























|i Burlington, 






















1 


; Monmouth, 


























; Morris, 


2 


5,200 


• 


• 


• 


. 




• 


% 




• 


• 


{ Middlesex, 


• 


• 


• 


1 


100 


10,000 


• 


• 


• 


1 


67,200 


60,000 


: Gloucester, 


























1 Somerset, 


























; Salem, 


• 


2,900 


. .1 


. 22,500 














I Bergen, 










1 














I CuniLerland, 


• 


• 


• 


« 


. 1 


I 


300,000 


60,000 








Cape May, 






30,000 


r 


100 132,500 (T| 






2 






I Total amount^ 


^1 


35,850 


300,000 60,000 1 


68,700 1 


61,125 




40 160 



40 j 160 1 1 



(49) 

Slate of New- Jersey ■ Articles of a 
Doubtful nature or Agricultural. 



^ 



1 


Maho* 

gany 

sawed. 


Bricks. 


>minon sheep, being the 
only kiod returned. 


COUNTIES. 

• 


Value in 
dollars. 

• 












Essex, 
Sussex, 


6,000 






Hunterdon, 








Burlington, 
Monmouth, 








Morris, 




< 




Middlesex, 








Gloucester, 








Somerset, 
Salem, 








Bergen, 
Cumberland, 


• 

• 


88,850 


10,153 


Ci^pe May, 




88,850 




lotal amount y 


6,000 


10,153 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURER 



COUNTIES. 


Cotton 

goods in 

lamilits, 

&c. 


Cotton manu- ,Flaxen cloth 
fsicfurii g cs- in families, 
tablibhmcnts. &c. 


Mixed cloth 

and hempen 

dlto chicflj 

mixed. 


Hempen 

cloth 

:nanurac- 

turing 

estabs. 


cloth in ''°* 
ftmUies. "■'2^ 




















1 


i 


■1 


1 


•| 


■i 


•i 


•i 




E 


E 


S 


E 


E 


1 




1 


< 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Philadelphia C ty. 


105,000 




15,000 


83,000 


, 


12,000 




Ditto County, 


128,252 


6 


65,326 


62,788 


74,784 


36,714 


4.1611 30,6« 


Montgomery 




2 






40,000 




38,800 


Bucks, 


7,552 


3 




113 293 






3u,211 ./ 


Nortliampton, 




2 






113,175 




./ 


Wflyne, 


1,130 






16,312 


, 




3,905 


■ 


Deli)\vi>re, 




1 






79,250 








Chester, 


7,441 


12 




170,604 






74,996 




Lancaster. 


23,336 


1 




106,482 


71,214 




32,749 




Dauphin, 


22,776, 


3 




81,660 


245,304 




77,451 




Berks, 


20,022 






238,016 






71,812 




Luzerne, 


3,154 






80,703 


56,41 i 




:I8,232 




Northumberland, 


73,566 


2 




197,901 






71,437 




Lycoming, 


19,973 






70,172 


752 




20,108 




Tioga and Potter, 


429 






lO.O'iO 






1,503 




Krie, 


1,037 






20,217 


U 




7,979 




M-Kean, 


54 






125 






52 




Warren, 


578 






6,549 


1,811 




160 




Jefferson, 








1.318 






21 lU 




Armstrong, 








61.725 


22,070 




5,531 




Clearfield, 


1,306 






4,300 


3,461 








End ill na, 


1.000 


1 




50.(X)0 


1,000 




10,00(1 




Centre, 


10,648 






17.675 


814 




28,767 




MifBiji, 


13,563 


5 




75,429 


5,471 




30,927 




Cumberland, 


24,504 






255.385 


1,994 




48,786 




York, 


36,234 


2 




216.213 


28,327 




60,180 




Adams, 


12,429 






75,212 


11.207 




18,639 




Franklin, 


9,793 






83 121 


7,571 




36,721 




Bedford, 


12,745 


4 




78,422 


6,321 




31,422 




Huntingdon, 


12, 01 


1 




70,029 


4,600 




25,030 




Cambria, 


850 






12,900 






930 




Somerset, 




l' 






136,545 








Fayette, 




2 




183,392 


33.796 




67,897 




Greene, 


5,00 1 






39,181 


5.062 




5,112 




V.estmoreland, 


14,552 






270,803 


2.929 




81,159 




Washington, 




6 






515,129 








Braver, 


17,352 


2 




120,563 


. 




28,274' 




Butler, 


15,948 


2 




82,501 


, 




13,030 




Allegany, 




4 






230,756 








McnxT, 


6,016 






28,312 


10,910 




5,499 




Venango, 








21,119 


7,346 




2,860 




Crawf.rd, 


3,250 






53,330 






16,819 




Total amount. 


611,481 


"64" 


65,326 


2,990,822 


1,801,025 


39,714 


997,3*6 


30,666f 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES; 



(45) 





Carpeting and 


- 

Hcmiicn mid 








Shirt 


Cotton and wool 










Slockir.ga. 










Coverlets. 


fiaxcn ynrn. 








Bottons, 


spun in mills. 


COUNTIES, 




























1 


■S -i 

3^ 


^ 


sS 






=5 


si's 


1 


S 'i 


•1 




Fhiladelphia City, 










27 


14,272 


23,776 






27,7;u 


a7,78 1 


Ditto County, 


7.501 


7,516 








78 


39,709 


49,659 


7,468 


374 


207,500 


207,500 


Montgomery, 












4 


1,200 


1,800 


430 


30 


15,fiC0 


15,600 


Bucks, 












1 


6,000 


800 






3,000 


831 


Northampton, 


1,000 


1,000 


. 


















600 


Wayne. 


























Delaware, 




■ 


















6,000 


6,000 


Chester, 












2 


1,000 


1,250 






11,280 


1,478 


Lancaster, 


503 


533 


1 


10 


2,000 


8 


3,662 


3,930 






5,000 


5,00<- 


Dauphin, 


, 




















21,995 


16,197 


Berks, 












6 


1,800 


2,260 










Luzerne, 


























Northumberland, 






1 


10 


2,000 


2 


1,800 


2,700 






8,000 


8,000 


Lycoming, 


























Tioga atid Potter, 


























Erie. 


























M'Kean, 


























Warren. 
















' 










Jefferson. 


























Armstrong, 


























Clearfield, 


























Indiana, 






















3,000 


3,000 


Centre, 


























Mifflin, 






















1,000 


1,100 


Cumberland, 












2 


1,000 


1,500 










York, 














34,965 


40,056 






825 


£25 


Adams, 














5,000 


4,000 










Franklin, 






3 


4 


800 


4 


1,300 


1,125 










Bedford, 






















9.000 


900 


Huntingdon, 






















2,000 


2,000 


Cambria, 


























Somerset, 






















500 


500 


Fayette, 






1 


2 


360 












1,500 


1,500 


Green, 


























'Westmoreland, 


























Washington, 












1 


900 


1,200 


. 




49,700 


24,850 


Beaver, 






















6,000 


6,000 


Butter, 






















6,000 


6,000 


Allegany, 
Mercer, 

Venango, 












1 


300 


350 






18,000 


18,000 


























Crawford, 






"6 




















Total amountt 


9,034 


"sflig 


26 


5,160 


136 


107,508 


134,406 


7,968 


"404 


403,681 


354,962 



(^ ) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES. 



COUNTIES. 



Web lace 
and fringe. 



•I 



5? 






Philadelphia City,i 7i6,250 

Ditto County, 
Montgomery, 
Bucks; 

Northampton, 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 

Lycoming, 

Tioga and Potter 

Erie^, 

M'liean, 

Warren, 

Jefferson, 

Armstrong, 

Clearfield, 

Indiana, 

Centre, 

Mifflin, 

Cumberland, 

York, 

Adams, 

Franklin, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset, 

Fayette, 

Green, 

Westmoreland, 

Washington, 

Beaver, 

Butler, 

Allegany, 

Mercer, 

Venango, 

Crawford, 

Tjotal amount* 



95,500 



3,600 
2,000 



Hand 



\ 



Spinning 



cards. I wheels* 



480 
266 






197 

• 

6,200 

4,775 

232 

727 

2,225 

1,144 

4,832 

2,364 

422 

1,184 

269 

594 

14 

94 

20 

• 

91 



930 

721 

3,764 

7,595 

879 

3,871 

7331 

630 
290 

• 

2,469 
501 

• 

4,115 

1,552 

718 

• 

802 
377 
632 



74,850 96,246 1 55,963 



1 
.a 

< 



352 

3,291 

9,987 

12,340 

7,973 

513 

1,287 

7,182 

12,436 



Looms. 



1,278 
585 
916 



133,007 






Reeds 
manu- 
factur- 
ed. 









^1 



s^q 



107 

166 

325 

502 

225 

104 

104 

520 

841 

760 

566 
1,022 
1,025 

683 
81 

149 

1 

28 

7 

244 
28 
277 
184 
356 I 
371 
978 
333 
174 
339 
300 
100 
485 
974 
220 
883 

1,774 
684 
369 
693 
413 
135 
247 



1,800 



1 



Carding raachinesi 






250 



7 
16 
11 
12 
13 

7 

7 
26 
29 
14 
81 

2 
18 



2 

10 
9 
17 
10 
12 
11 
8 



11 
1 

8 



S 

«5 



s 



17,577 \ 3,025 I 340 



84,700 
553,800 
42,600 
37,990 
40,025 

• 

35,000 
63,000 
77,970 
38,495 
406,200 
9,500 
46,050 



12,000 

38,000 
19,800 
62,100 
34,900 
44,000 
39,725 
30,000 

13,300 



72,300 

3,000 

135,985 






8,470 
55,380 
3,790 
3,790 
3,225 

3,506 

5,620 
17,334 

3,859 

41,200 

950 

5,640 



1,200 

2,737 
1,782^ 
6,151 
3,490 
4,400 
2,942 
3,201] 

1,350 



5,348 

300 

13,598 



1,940,350 1 199,257 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES. 



(47) 





Fulling mills. 


Labour saving machinerj-. 


rNTIES. 


^ 


"2, 

;2 


li 


ll 


,5 


1 


1 

21 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 
1 

1 


1 

5 
1 

1 


J. 

1 

"4 
1 

. 


1 

• 
* 


1 


s == 

70 

116 

4 

12 

4 

20« 


i 
7 


1 


i 8 

S i 


i 
1 


i 

i 


4 
1 


i-lphia City, 
Couutj-, 
omcry, 

roptoii, 

ire, 

ter, 

in, 

imbcrland, 

ing, 

and Potter, 

n. 
)> 

tn, 

ong, 

:1(J, 

rland. 

Sdon, 

?• 

lOidaodt 
igton, 


4 
7 
, 
1 
3 
29 
14 
7 

12 
13 
2 

1 

1 

3 
4 
9 
5 
14 
6- 
S 
9 
1 

5 
8 
1 
9 
12 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 


18,800 
22,250 

2,0f)0 
14,500 
59,000 
47,750 
38,280 
38,200 

33,500 
40,000 

3,000 

4,000 

15,000 
8,000 
27,200 
35,280 
37,825 
12,720 
22,100 
28,321 
4,000 

2,300 
31,800 

2,000 
53,563 
55,644 

8,000 

500 

10,750 

4,000 

6,000 
l.oon 


1,575 
4,450 

16,600 
2,000 

14,500 
8,049 

20,550 
5,480 
5,1. .5 
3,0G0 

10,400 
8,000 

380 

350 

1,500 
12,000 
2,178 
4,234 
7,773 
2,600 
17,675 
2,242 
533 

4,600 

24,470 

2,000 

6,789 

69,555 

2,000 

1,200 

26,875 

6,600 

9,000 

1,500 


1 


5 
12 

1 

1 

3 
1 

■ 

2 

1 
39 

1 

1 


2 
13 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 
1 


2 


1 


3 
2 

1 
2 

6 


;i 

1 


520 
3,903 
292 
268 
18S 

80 
482 

60 
270 

396 

40 
325 
3S6 

310 
24 

50 
160 

400 
138 
140 
'423 


IffUHinf, 


213 


687,383 


306,063 


1 


76 


45 


\^ 


1 


1 


il2 


1 


14 


8,849 



( 48 ) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTUHES. 



COUNTIES. 



Labour saving machinery. 



I.I- 1 



Philadelphia City, 
Ditto County 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 

Northampton, 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M'Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Miffliii, 
Cumberland, 
York, 
Adams, 
Franklin, 
Bedford, 
Huntingdon, 
Cambria, 
Somerset, 
Fayette, 
Green, 

Westmoreland, 
WashtngtoD, 
Beaver, 
Butler, 
Allegany, 
Mercer, 
Venango, 
Crawford, 



Total amottntj 



^1 



2,400 700 



■S -? 

j3" 



Floor cloth 
stamping. 



:2^ 



1 1,500 



-3 5 
3,000 



Machine 
makers. 



1,$00| 3,000 3 



Patent hat 
looms. 



5^3 



7,500 1 



SW 350 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES. 



(49) 



COUNTIES. 



Philadelphia City, 
Diiio Count)- 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 
^Northampton, 
AVayne, 
J)i laware, 
Chester, 
I-ancastcr, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzemc, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M'Kean, 
Warren, 
JcfitTson, 
Armstrong, 
ClearHeld, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin, 
Ctiml^crbnd, 
York, 
Adams, 
Franklin, 
Btdford, 
Hu'iimi^on, 
Cjmbriu, 
Somerset, 
Fajctte, 
Grctne, 
Westmoreland, 
Washington, 
Bcav.-f, 

BUI.CT, 

Allegan]*, 
Mercer, 
Venango, 
Crawford, 
Total amount. 



Is 



63 


160,860 


39 


21,428 


10 


5,148 


37 


14,900 


16 


6,450 


5 


3,120 


12 


5,300 


29 


19,664 


24 


10,350 


IS 


84,968 


2 


6^0 


9 


4,253 


4 


1,500 




100 


3 


1,200 



1,000 

a,400 

3,000 

1,600 

5,691 

29,150 

23,027 

13,674 

2,100 

1,30" 

250 

5,000 

6,416 

4,700 

5,450 

15,681 

a,(«o 

450 
9,569 
2,32i 

300 



3,468 
16,997 



4,540 
4,300 



1^ 



567,388 
73,025 
13,395 
31,800 
Jl,572 

12,480 

8,001 
45,356 
26,400 
104,265 

1,800 
10.633 

3,800 
500 

4,400 



750 
1,288,246 



1,050 
4,200 
2,790 
4,142 



112 
2,900 



2 1,381^ 
4,212 



3,130 
701 



390 
350 
400 



71,000 



42,000 
135,400 
139,500 
165,760 



Bloomerits. 



3,360 
225,000 

45,785 
112,318 

173,120 

78,200 

36,900 
17,500 
40,000 



26,878i. 1,301,343 [7 16,000 



(50) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES 



COUNTIES. 



Pialartelphia City, 
Litto County, 
Montgomery, 
bucks, 

Northampton^ 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Bauphin, 
Berks, 
Lucerne, 
Northumberland, 
L\t-i.i. ing, 
'i ioga and Pcltcr, 
Erie, 
M^Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin, 
Cumberland, 
York, 
Adams, 

Franklin, 
Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset 

Favctte, 

Greene, 

VVitmoreland, 

Washington, 

B« N'-r, 

Butler, 

Allegany, 

fiercer, 

Venango, 

Crawford, 



4 
1 



6 
1 

8 

1 

• 

1 
1 



Totoi amount, 



78 



144,500 

251,833 

39,(XX) 

243,000 

3,0C0 

5,0(;0 

15,0C0 



750 
2C0 

• 

600 
1,284 



7C5 
100 
100 






10,969 



75,0C0 
21,333 

• 

49,000 
143,240 

99,999 
10,000 
16,000 




Triphammers. 



Rolling and slittting mills. 



•5 s 



.a 



2 



8 

2 



11,045 
10,000 

• 

3,600 

400 

19,812 

4,500 

• 

3,522 
faOO 



* 

5 

1 



1 

1 






1,156,405 



50 



5,000 
995/ 



6,488 

• 

4,500 
970 



1,850 



2b 



Nails. 



>i ft: 
so K. 



2^ 






-^ to 



3 1,250 
6; 1,472 

11 220 



80 



36,960 



182,500 

158,600 

26,666 

• 

22,650 



9 
11 

7 
19 

6 

6 

3 

17 

17 



«Nta 



. 2 



800 



1, -b 262 

2,443,220 

118,720 

144,000 

12,000 

304,360 
l,24d,2dU 
S.58,000 
160,880 
219.000 



6 
2 

1 



1 



250 



230 



18 



125,000 



27,400 



26,650 



1 
6 
5 
9 
7 



3 



12 



47,360 
4,000 

18,000 



2,500 



2,000 

120,000 

70,900 

27,563 

121,620 

l,90a 

83,200 

200 

143,220 



3 


27,300 


7 

1 


43,700 


i I 


7,840 


1 


6,0(X) 


6] 


498,900 


1 


4,000 


1 


3,000 



73,496] 18 I 4,502'^/ 606,426 1 175 1 V,:«70,825 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA- 


—MANUFACTURES. 




(51) 








Wire 












Nails. 


Boring mills. 






Gun 


manufactories. 






i 


[rawing. 










COUNTIES. 


ll 


1 


i 


1 


lii 


il 


1 


tt 


1 


1 

o 




PhUaddphU City, 


105.275 










4 


. 


. 


- 


9,000 


Ditto County, 


264,388 


i 


, 


106 


3,000 




6 


3,800 


800 


50 


74,250 


Montgomery, 


10,600 












2 


1,800 




- 


19,287 


Bucks 


15,41.0 










, 


3 






. 


675 


Northampton, 


1,200 












6 


. 


. 


. 


9.500 


Waytic, 
























Delaware, 


30,400 






















Chester, 


103,05 £, 












2 


800 


. 


50 


9,600 


Lancaster, 


35,366 


1 


1,670 




5,245 




16 


154 


826 


50 


11,107 


Dauphin, 


17,318 


1 






500 




2 


35 


85 


. 


1,480 


Berks, 


21,900 












. 


. 


. 


. 


9,925 


Luzerne, 


. 












1 


. 


. 


. 


500 


Northumberland, 


5,136 












8 


24 


165 


^ 


2,856 


Lycoming, 


500 






















Tioga and Potter, 
























Erie, 


3,600 












1 


. 


. 




500 


M-Kean, 
























Warren, 
























Jefferson, 
























Armstrong, 


500 






















Clearfield, 
























Indiana, 
























Centre, 














2 










Mifflin, 


260 












3 


. 


50 


90 


752 


Cumberland, 


14,400 












6 


240 


260 


45 


5,000 


York, 


8,510 












13 


607 


. 




5,787 


Adams, 


3,046 












5 


. 






1,340 


Fianklin, 


13,751 












S 


5 


66 




1,302 


Bedford, 


190 












a 


. 


. 




783 




8,320 












2 


. 


. 




700 


Cambria, 


3(> 












2 




. 




200 


Somerset, 














3 


S 


50 


16 


1,316 


Fayette, 


31,!!37 














. 


. 




3.510 


Greene, 














3 




. 




i,.v:io 


'Westmoreland, 


5,400 












1^ 


> 


. 




1578 


Washington, 


7,427 












3 


. 


65 




i.soo 


^ver, 


1,200 












2 


. 


22 




230 


Butler, 


1.200 






















Allegany, 


49,890 






. 




I 2,000 


. 


. 


. 


. 


2,6i>li 




700 
















« 


Venango, 




















Crawford, 


600 


















ToUUammml, 


760,862 


T 


1,67U 


{106 


8,745 


r ii,00(j 


115 


7,470 


h^Sa 


1307 


/ 176,370 



{42) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA— ^MANOFACTURES. 







1 




1 


Wire 






Black smiths. 


S.ee.Fumao,s. ^--- 


workers. 


Planes. 


COUNTIES. ' 


i 










1 t 


"& 






> 
4 




J 


Eg 1 

111 


ill 


Value in 
Dollars. 

\Establisfimt 




5 E 
II 


Philadelphia Cityv 


57 


263,179 


370 


45,900 2 


19 000 i 


16,200 1 


8,000 


Ditto County, 


141 


183,:i58 




5,180 


. 3 


1,500 1 


4,000 


7,000 


Montgomery V 


87 


44,250 














Bucks, 


81 


72,900 














Northai^pton, 


54 


36,400 














Wayne, 


















Delaware, 


40 


17,8:.i 














Chester, 


171 


l07,9:-i 














Lancaster, 


176 


1011,56 ■ 


UO 


17,600 










Dauphiiif 


68 


18,3ii; 


50 


12,000 










Berks, 


175 


108,»5S 














Laceme, 


28 


14,000 














Nonhumberbmd, 


95 


33,150 














Lycoming, 


30 


16,74i. 














Tioga and Potter, 


4 


1,200 














Eric, 


11 


5,500 














WKean, 


2 


1,000 














Warren, 


















Jefferson, 


















Armstrong, 


16 


8,000 














Clearfield, 


3 


1,500, 














Indiana, 


18 


9,00C' 














Centre, 


44 


14,0CC 














Mifflin, 


55 


19,047 














Cumberland, 


141 


28,20.' 














York, 


159 


66,130 














Adams, 


93 


30,900 














Franklin, 


87 


57,60- 














Bedford. 


61 


24,400 














Bunting^on, 


50 


17,233 














Cambria, 


9 


1,000 














Soinerset^ 


68 


27,200 














Fayette, 


99 


1 66,998 


14 


467 










Greene, 


15 


7,000 














Westmoreland, 


110 


51,654 














W asliington. 


146 


23,6.,i 














Beaver, 


29 


4,9G:i 














Butler, 


20 


10,000 














Allegany, 


68 


55,162 








1 1,000 


2 7,000 


4,000 


Mercer, 


25 


7,500 














Venungo, 


8 


1,000 














Crawrord, 


15 
3.562 


7,000 
1 1,572,627 


'l""53j, 


81,147 


Si 19,700 








Tot^dmount, 


6 18,700 


tl 25,000 


1 19,000 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANUFACTURES. 



( 53) 





' 






Mills for 


File fac- 


Hvdrauiic 


Gold and 
silver 

ivnrlr sin#1 


Tin plate 


t 


Cutlers. 


Curry combs. 


grinding 




9 

engine 


m 










Hat irons. 


tories. 


makers. 


! tt 


work* 
















Jewellery 


• 


COUNTIES- 








1 T 


1 


1 


1 








qfshops. 




• 

J 


Value tn 
Dollars. 

Number. 

Value tn 
Dollars. 

Number. 

Value in 
dollars. 

Number. 

Value in 
Dollars. 


Falue in 
Dollan, 


Quantity. 

* 


Philaaelphia tity; 


11 


J29,10() 


• 


! -^ 

• 


• • . 


1 3,000 . 


2 25,000 


708,300 


1 


Ditto County, 


17 


17,166 


1,248 


3,432 


• • 


• • 


• • 


78,400 




Montgomery, 


5 


4,99& 


• 


f 


• • 


• ' • 


• 


• 


1,500 


Bucks, 














1 




Northampton, 




















Wayne, 




















Delaware, 


1 


100 
















Chester, 


4 


1,700 




• 


t • 






500 




Lancaster, 


• 


• 






• • 


• • 




1,800 




Dauphin, 


• 


• 






• 


• . • * 




• 


20,000 


Btrks, 


2 


1,700 







■ • i 


* • * 




4,540 




Ltizeme, 


21 


24,116 




. 


* • 4 


* % * 




500 




Northumberland, 




















Lycoming, 




















Tioga and Potter, 




■ 












1 




Erie, 


• 


• 


• 


• « 


• 4 


t • * 


► • 


2501 




M'Kean, 




















Warren, 




















Jefferson, 




















Armstrong, 




















Clearfield, 




















Indiana, 








r 












Centre, 


• 


• 




• • 


• 


• • 




1,00'J 




MifBin, 


5 


2,092 




• « 


• 


•. . • 






200 


Cumberland, 




















York, 


3 


3,252 


^ 


• 


• • 


• • 




3,000 




Adams, 


1 


350 




• 


• • 


• • 




600 




Franklin, 


11 


^,2(57 




• • 




• • 




5,960 


3,800 


Bedford, 


6 


2,872 








. 








Huntingdon, 1 3 1 


1,425 




• • 


• • 


• • 




• ' 


200 


Cambria, 


1 


50 
















Somerset, 


• 


• 




• • 


• • 


• 




• 


1,200 


Fayette, 


5 


4,880 




• • 


• • 


• • 




IJOQO 




CSreenc, 


• 


• 




• • 


• • 


• • 




300 




Westmoreland, 


7 


3,642 




• • 


• • 


1 * * 




1,000 




Washington, 


5 


3,15:3 




• • 


• 


• • 




4,0a 




Beaver, 


2 


600 




. 1 


• « 


• • 




60O 




Butler, 




















Allegany, 


1 


3,000 




. 1 


2,000 . 


• • 


• 


9,500 




Mercer, 




















Vcnavgo, 


, 


















Crawford, 


• 


• " 




• 


• • 


• • 

1 3,000 12 


• 

! ^25,000 " 


• 


350 


Ttat anwutftt 1 11 


113,360 


1,248 1 3.432 1 2 


1 2,000 1 


901,250 




»Tbe Value < 


ifthii 


1 is includi 


edin tb( 


t column 


ibr coppei 


r, brass am 


liiiu 


O 





( W) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA— MANtJFACTORES. 



uHPncBu 



COUNTIES, 



Type 
founder- 



ICS. 



Coffee mills. 



> 



•5 

SI 



75,000 



I 



I 



l^hiladelphia City, 
Ditto County » 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 
Northampton, 
Wavne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
I^uzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M*Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin, 

Cumberland) 

York, 

Adams, 

Franklin, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset, 

Fayette, 

Greene, 

Westmoreland* 

Washington, 

Beaver, 

Butler, 

Allegany, 

Mercer, 

Venango, 

Crawford, 

Tii(U amount, \ 75,000 



s 
e 



4,000 






Copper^ brasft and tin.* 






6,000 






4,0001 ,000 



25 

17 

1 



2 
17 

7 



, 



11 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

• 

1 
6 
9 



J 



21,000 



110 



5,640 

• 

108 
100 



109 



quanti^ 



Bell fonndtr* 
ks. 



6 



141,000 

62,392 

1,500 

4,000 



1,200 
20,58f2 
29,400 
28,540 

4,680 



I 



10 



200 

11,766 

1,400 

11,800 

400 

200 

100 

1,200 

6,770 

300 

4,840 

3,570 



25,500 



350 



361,(!0 






Buttooa. 






63,000 



I 

l9 



:i 



10 1 63,000 1 1 



^MtaNiMairtlM*^ 



;d 



•Sj; 



Bbol 
lead. 



r 

3! 



49 






3,640 



3,640 



3,0C0 



^090 



U 



"Z 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANOTACTOSES. 



(55) 





Red& , 
white 
lead. ' 


eaden 

hot. 


■a 

til 


Plumbers. 


Soap and Caodlea. 


White wax 

candles. 


jrriES. 


H 


J 


1 

a 
'<. 
3 


II 

72000 


8 

1 

1 
6 
16 


It 

a, 

1.937.600 
1,306,120 


If 

9-25,200 
529,300 


Hi 

316,115 
18l,a93 


1 
1 


,5 . 

<. J; 

tj-o 


Iphia City, 
County-, 
imery. 


294 

75 3 


275 
300 


iS3,2ao 
130,000 


17,000 
11.00 


nptoii. 
























re. 


























• 










1 


1,400 


5,000 


724 






mbcrland. 
























ind' Potter 
1. 
























If 
























riand, 












I 

1 


1",000 
3,000 


14,000 
4,500 


,000 

■ 4,680 

1,066 






1. 














7,840 


11,984 


s,too 






ordand, 
igton. 














10,000 


U,000 


2,760 






T. 




I . 


13,100 


















rd. 












25 








5 




mmi. 


369 


TJsfs 


256,380 


T 


72,000 


3,283,900 


1,500,984 


512,338 


28,000' 



( 56 ) STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANUFACTURES. 



COUNTIES. 



Spring oil. 



;3 



Phiiadi Iphia City, 
Ditto County, 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 

Nortliampton, 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 

Tioga and Potter, 

Erie, 

M*Kean, 

Warren, 

Jefferson, 

Armstrong, 

Clearfield, 

Indiana, 

Centre, 

Mifflin, 

Cumberland, 

York, 

Adams, 

Franklin, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset, 

Fayette, 

Greene, 

Westmoreland, 

Washington, 

Beaver, 

Butler, 

Allegany, 

Mercer, 

Venango, 

Cra\vf<ird, 

Tqta/ amount. 



2^ 



550 



Tanneriest 



1,100 



5501 1,100 



.5 

E 



21 

38 
30 
27 
21 

17 
50 
40 
39 
55 
10 
39 
8 



10 

8 
14 
17 

• 

41 
11 
24 
18 
15 

3 
16 
25 1 

3 
23 
34 
13 

2 
27 
10 

20 



715 



•S 






425,433 

323,459 

60,860 

40.500 

36,540 

48,450 
62,721 
79,511 
15.595 
50,100 
10,000 
41,120 
15,900 



5,100 

4,566 
11,591 
20,334 

• 

79,802 

20,446 

55,261 

21,352 

9,523 

1,000 

10,310 

34,850 

1,500 

18,250 

26,170 

10,550 

2.0{X) 

32,350 

5,500 

2,40f) 

ir>,(,:00 



Shoes, boots, slippers, trunks and saddlery. 



1,599,044 






325.528 

384,305 

37,705 

57,300 

15,895 

6,120 
30,722 
38,756 
35,750 
48,288 

6,600 
18,712 

3,389 

310 



5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

11,166 

56,.i65 

20,004 

12 946 

33,522 

12,375 

11,123 

1,500 

8,060 

32,791 

« 

21.918 

36,941 

1,600 

5,7(X) 

29,9'^0 

3,285 

_ 6,000 
1,327,776 



4 

e 
a 



12,500 
1,872 



"5) 

R 









35,178 
2,703 
1,100 
2,004 
2,300 



1,343 

1,657 

1,601 

1,220 

90 

300 

110 

24 









1,237,453 

514,880 

53,710 

86,950 

45,742 

10,780 
80,246 
84,313 
76,039 
55,508 
10,900 
30,600 
9,110 

1,688 



50 

50 

50 

242 

6,800 

5,::11 

4,360 

4,953 

321 

241 

• 

310 
1,640 

600 
7,350 
3,536 

324 

50 

2,600 

300 

200 



8,000 

8,000 
10,800 
22,033 
207,365 
45.558 
37,369 
89,953 
29,244 
22,001 

.S350 
16,520 
82,300 

8,400 
47,932 
80,682 

8,622 

9,050 
78,6<'' 

7,418 

11,0<)0 

14,372 1 88,818 1 3,126,107 



Har- 



ness. 



•S 4 



3,500 



3,500 



STATE OF PENNSYUVANIA MANUFACTURES. 



(S7) 





Morrocco. 


Mocka- 


Buck- 
skin 


1 
Leather 


Gloves 
and 


Glue. 


Razac 






sona. 


over, 
alls. 


gloves. 


overaUs. 




strop 


COUNTIES. 


i 














=i 




8/ 






II 




- a 
^'3 






- S 


■6 
1 


■S c 1 S B 

-5^=1 ill 




^ 














Of 


■ 


s 


PbiladOphia City, 


6 6,300 U8,00l. 








24,000 


15,000 




24,000 


2 2,000 


Ditto County, 


1 2,520 ^'.-lOO 








8,216 


5,622 




27,098 




Montgomery, 


' 














500 


100 




Bucks, 






















Northampton, 






















Wayne, 






















Delaware, 






















Chester, 






















Lancastpr, 


















608 




Dauphin, 






















Berks, 






















l.U2erne, 






















Northumberland, 






















Lycoming, 






















Tioga and Potter, 






















Erie. 






















M-Kean, 






















"Warren. 






















Jefferson, 






















Armstrong, 






















Clearfield, 






















Indiana, 






















Centre, 






















Mifflin, 














1 






Cumberland, 

York, 


















800 




Adams, 






















Franklin, 






















Bedford, 






















Huntingdon, 






















Cambria. 






300 


150 


200 




400 








Somerset, 






















Fayette, 












144 


126 








Greene, 






















Westmoreland, 






















Washington, 






















Beaver, 






















Butler, 






















Allegany, 






















Mercer, 






















Venaago, 
















600 




Crawford, 




















Totai amount, ~ 


8,820 


165,400 


300 


150 1 


20O 


32,360» 


21,148 




53,206 [1 


i) 2,000 



*0r 2,8964 <l02> I«ire> 



(SB) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANUFACTURES! 



rvnKRBBSf^Hr 



Furriers. 



COUNTIES- 



St: 



Philadelphia City^ 
Ditto CountvJ 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 

N )rthampton, 
Wavne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
1 ioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M'Kean, 
Warren, 
Jeffer'oon, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin,' 
Cumberland, 
York, 
Adams, 
Franklin, 
Bedford, 
Huntingdon, 
Cambria, 
Somerset 
Fayette, 
Greene, 
Westmoreland, 
Washington, 
Beaver, 
Butler, 
Allegany, 
Mercer, 
Venango, 
Crawlord, 



Mustard makers. 



22,000 



. 






1 



•5 



•S 



2^ 



22,500 
3,000 



V^otal amounti 



22,000 



9,000 
1,200 



i$ 



3 

24 

8 

9 



9 
IS 

9 
25 

10 
2 



22 
6 
4 
1 
1 



2 



2 
7 
1 

4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 



Flaxseed oilt 






3 25,500, 10,200 1 171 



^ 



IS 



9,0(0 
46,100 
14,500 
10,600 



10,500 

8,920 

10,306 

165,000 

9,100 
4,000 



•WN^ta 



300 

212,050 

4,590 

5,918 

320 

300 



250 
3,355 

200 
1,260 1 
1,616 * 
1,300 
1,200 

370 

320 



521,375 






9,000 
46,100 

14,500 

10,600 



10,500 

8,920 

10,080 

165,000 



9,100 
4,000 



! . 



300 

• 

210,030 

4,590 

5,918 

320 

300 

250 
2,684 

200 
1,260 
1,616 
1,300 
1,200 

333 

320 



518,421 



Distilleries. 






7 
11 

63 

351 

160 

3 

8 

96 

316 

104 

^50 

27 

79 

30 

3 

9 



21 

27 

24 

78 

120 

505 

135 

115 

80 

7 

7 

80 

103 

76 
301 
64 
53 
159 
38 
14 
70 



I 



817,722 

466,^/96 

55,100 

105,300 

170,670 

9,000 

4,500 

73 426 

1,4381484 

2£2,642 

324,230 

32,750 

225,450 

67,762 

12,000 

6,250 



63,000 

18,000 

22,795 

94,453 

120,935 

590,5d0 

431,722 

194.382 

99,342 

16,800 

oOO 

31,025 

139,770 

148,435 
261,312 

52,600 

15,900 
165,745 

17,680 
7*650 

28,000 



3,594, OfOiii^i 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANHFACTUBES. 



(S9) 















Starch and hair 






Distilleries. 




Breweries. 


Wine. 




Wafers. 














powder. 




COUNTIES. 














» 






s; 






1 

11 


1 

"§ 




jj.S 
■^1 


l||l 


1 
1 


0, 


- d 

II 


Manufactoru 
Falue in 


Philadelphia City, 


904,275 


48,000 


248, 00 




~ 










1 


5,000 


JDicio County, 


412,166 


6 


8,343 


50,058 




_ 




4 


336,000 


41,500 






Montgomery, 


27,550 
























Bucks, 


51,650 
























Northampton, 


85,332 
























Wayne, 


4,500 
























Delaware, 


2,250 
























Chester, 


36,710 
























Lancaster, 


809,613 


4 


770 


4,620 




40 


1,953 












Dauphin, 


111,321 


4 


1,150 


4,600 


















Berks, 


162,lle 


2 


550 


3,300 


















Luzerne, 


17,600 


1 


300 


1,500 


















Northumberland, 


111,325 


2 


1,600 


6,600 


















Lycoming, 


33,831 
























Tioga and Potter, 


3,600 
























Erie, 


3,906 
























M'Kean, 


























Warren, 


























Jefferson, 


























Armstrong, 


31,000 
























Clearfield, 


























Indiana, 


9,000 
























Centre, 


11,162 
























Mifflin, 


47,227 
























Cumberland, 


62,544 
























York. 


286,167 


3 


1,400 


7,400 


















Adams, 


212,595 














1 


2,000 


206 






Franklin, 


100,111 


2 


610 


3,600 


















Bedford, 


49,671 
























Huntingdon!, 


8,400 
























Cambria, 


41 iO 
























Somerset, 


15,513 
























Fayette, 


55,908 


2 


100 


480 


















Greene, 


























■Westmoreland, 


76,192 


1 


750 


3,000 


















M^ashington, 


104,524 


3 


150 


580 


















Beaver, 


26,30(1 


2 


845 


4,225 


















Butler, 


7,950 








5 




233 












AUeganjr, 


79,769 


5 


6,705 


38,109 


















Mercer, 


8,840 
























VcOdiigo, 


3.825 
























Cfliwford, 


11,-^ 










27 


1,200 
3,386 


5 










TMli amount. 


3,986,046 


^is" 


71,273 


376,072 


~5 


67 


338,0001 41,756 ,"V' 


sSoo 



(«•) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTUSES. 





Shipping. 


Boats. 


Cabinet makers 


Waggons. 


Carriages. 


COUNTIES. 












.i« 






.; 








- £ 




*> •• 


•; 


i if 


b 


S 4 


1 


.£ £ 




1 


iJ-S 


1 


Ji 


4 


*5 


•0 

1 


II 
















ij- 






i; 




TEiTadclrhia City, 










45 


431,075 


6,355 


127,000 


17 


464,500 


Initio County, 


13400 


992,500 






21 


24,023 


932 


28,595 




32,500 


Ik'toiitgomery, 










8 


2,300 


496 


10,576 


1 


2,600 


Bucks, 










18 


10,025 








17,000 


Northampton, 










8 


i.810 










T\'ajnc, 






















Delaware, 










8 


3,300 








1,750 


Chester, 




, 






33 


20,304 






2 


600 


t.ancastcr. 










89 


24.170 




19,840 




28,000 


Dauphin, 






















Berks, 










45 


31,550 




950 






Luzerne, 










4 


1,200 










Northumberland, 










16 


8,500 


57 


2,526 


i 


1,150 


Lycoming, 










2 


883 






2 


350 


Tioga and Potter, 

Erie, 

M'Kean, 










































Wanen, 






















Jefferson, 






















Armstrong, 






















ClearSeld, 






















Indiana, 






















Centre, 






















Mifflin, 








, 


6 


2,240 










Cumberland, 






















York, 










37 


18,332 








23,365 


AdainB, 








, 


4 


1,504 






14 


3,501 


Franklin, 










13 


7,417 


72 


4,657 






B<!dl'ord, 


, 








7 


3,720 










Huntingdon, 










6 


2,240 










Cambria, 






















Somerset, 










8 


4,200 


150 


2,500 






Fayette, 


27 


2,430 


389 


19 ,50 


12 


7,130 


150 


5,685 






Greene, 










5 


2,000 


100 


1,000 


4 


2,000 












77 


23,082 


30 


3,800 






Washington, 


70 


,000 






17 


8,450 




3,540 






Beaver, 










12 


3,460 


100 


50O 




400 


Butler, 








. 


7 


2,100 


26 


156 


16 


I.IQO 


Allegany, 








, 


17 


9,200 




1,300 






Mercer, 


. 






, 


4 


1,655 










Venango, 






















~rawiord» 




. 


_^i 


3 
482 


1,000 
657,870 


190 
8,658 


2,000 
214,625 


51 




Ictai amvmt, 


13,197 


1,001,930 


389 


19,450 


i78,eM 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES. 



(61) 



I'taMi 



COUNTIES. 



■*— ?^ 



Philadelphia City, 
Ditto County, 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 
Northampton, 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tio^a and Potter, 
Erie, 
M'Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin, 
Cumberland, 
York, 



Coopers shops. 



Franklin, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset, 

Fayette, 

Greene, 

Westmoreland, 

Washington, 

Bv*aver, 

Butler, 

AUcgany, 

Mercer, 

Venango, 

Crewf ordt 

Totatanlounii 



6 



17 
107 
16 
27 
17 

2 
27 
37 
31 
45 

3 
31 
13 

8 

2 



26 
80 
6ti 
54 
56 
25 
23 
4 
17 
57 

56' 
62 

9 

9 

22 

3 

12 



1958 



Watei 

turning 

machines. 



■Mwr-s 






39,000 
66,496 

7,901 
13,500 

7,020 

660 

4,320 

13,195 

14,673 

18,992 

900 

21,900 

2,750 

1,200 

600 



5 

< 



• • 



3,895 

24,000 

16,593 

9,172 

15,792 

3,250 

3,420 

1,200 

7,000 

8,875 

16,500 

10,959 

1,060 

1,800 

6>100 

164 

3,000 



34d,887l 5 



'S <o 



J3 



^-8 



Saddle trees. 



I 



5,000 



14,000 



■S • 



Last and 
boot trees. 



7 



I*** 



Print cut- 
ting. 



2,000 



1,000 



I 






3^500 



J 



2 
2 



■'I 



Printing 
presses. 






Baskets. 



3,000 
3,000 



r 



825 

700 



18C 



8,400 I 10 [ 2,705 1 3 



3,000 



I 



6^000 






26,000 



^ 



.. 



* 






14 



26,000 



24 



6 



24,013 



24^12 



(62) 



STATE OP PENNSYLVANIA -^MANUFACTURESL 







1 


\ 1 








Cork 


Chip Spirits of turpentine! 


' 






Baskets. 








Sugar. 


Paper. 




cutting 


hats. 


and vanish. 






#^ ^^T 71WV* Y C* O 




&\ 










. 1 




1 




E . 1 


Value in 
Dollars, 


S 

a 

< 


• 

CD 




Rejineries^ 


• 

1 
1 fti 


doUari. 


i 


1 




t^ 














■530,000 






Fhilttdtlphia City, 


• 


1 


3,000 


400 


2,600 


3,500 


9 


2,944,444 






Ditto County 9 


8,806 


2 


2,000 


212 


19,500 


17,150 


1 


420,000 


75,600 


7 


10,029 


Montgomer}', 








• 






• 


• 


• 


15 


25,433 


Bucks, 








• 






• 


• 


• 


1 


1,750 


Ndrt Hampton, 








• 






• 


• 


« 


1 


1,200 


Wayne, 
























Delaware, 








• 






• 


• 


• 


11 


39,486 


Chester, 








200 




. 


• 


• 


• 


8 


13,000 


Lancaster, 








4,000 






• 


• 


• 


3 


3,900 


Dauphin, 








• 




1 


150 


18 


1 


2,500 


Berks, 








• 




♦ , • 


• 


• 


10 


50,100 


Luzerne, 






















Northumberland, 


• 


• 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


2,500 


Lycoming, 
























Tioga and Potter, 


















4 






Erie, 
























M'Kean, 








' 
















Warren, 
























Jefferson^ 
























Armstrong, 












. 












Clearfield, 
























Indiana, 
















% 








Centre, 
























Mifflin, 
























Cumberland, 
























York, 


• 


• 


• 


1,300 




\ • 


• 


• 


• 


2 


2,600 


Adams, 
























Franklin, 


• 


• 


• 


• 






• 


• 


• 


2 


6,833 


Bedford, 


















• 






Huntingdon, 


• 


• 


• 


200 




:i .1 


• 




1 


1,650 


Cambria, 


• 


• 


• 


• 




.1 










Somerset, 


















* 






Fayette, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




1 


5,000 


Greene, 
























Westmoreland, 
























Washington, 
























Beaver, 
























Butler, 


400 






















Allegany, 
























Mercer, 


200 






















Venango, 
























Crawford, 
























^Qtnl amount^ 


9,406 


i 


5,000 


6,312 


) 22,000 


r 20,650 


11 


3,364,590 


605,618 


'I 64 


165,981 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^MANUFACTURES. 



(6S) 



COUNTIES. 



I%iladelphia City, 

Ditto County, 

Montgomery, 

Bucks, 

Northampton^ 
Wayne, 
Delaware* 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M'Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 

Centre, 

Mifflin, 

Cumberland, 

York, 

Adams, 

Franklin, 

Bedford, 

Huntingdon, 

Cambria, 

Somerset, 

Fayette, 



Paper« 



340 



Westmoreland, 

Washington, 

Beaver, 

Butler, 

Allegany, 

Mercer, 

Venango, 

Crawford, 



Total amount^ 1340 



II 



Paper hanging* 



•I 

i 



^3 

•13 
72,100 1 
130,431 
7,500 
3,000 



197.430 

39,000 

10,414 

7,500 

100,200 

7,500 






115,000 
25,000 



7,600 
24,574 

4,500 
15,000 



626,749 



14 



140,000 






Playing 
cards. 



.8 
a* 



.. 



J,750 
16,667 



1 



9'„417| 



MarUe yards. 



J 

^ 



^ 



42,200 



700 



I 



T* 






*»:! 



tS 



^ 



6 



313,250 
17,500 



600 



Mazble 
saw^mills. 



1 
1 






4 1 42,900, 22 



8,800 



Stone 



cuttbrs. 



6 



20,0C0 
lO/XX) 






2,000 






165 



340,150 1 wi I 30,0Qu 



800 



3 2965 



(64) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURES. 









Glass 








Snuff and 






Glass 




American 


segara. 


Spanish segars* 








1 cutting 










tobacco* 


COUNTIES, 




fl 


• 




T 


1 II ■ ■ ■ 


^ 




1 

T 


.S ij 
8,000 


g 

1 

• 


Value in 
dollars. 


1 
1 

16,000,000 


2li,006 


1 

1 

6 


3,150,000 


Fahie.in 
Dollars, 


1 


Value in 
Dollars. 


I'bila^elphia City, 


• 


22,050 


244,500 


Ditto County, 


2 


18,800 


• 


• 


10,959,000 


17,100 


3 


748,999 


4,500 


• 


50,Sto 


Montgomery, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


4,000 


Bucks, 
























Northampton, 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• ' 


10 


12,700 


Wayne, 


1 


36,000 




















Delaware, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


z 


62,500 


Chester, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


4,023 


Lancaster, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


5 


5,290 


Dauphin, 




• 




















Berks, 
























Luzerne, 
























Northumberland, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1,252,000 


1,878 


• 




• 


2 


3,290 


Lycoming, 


1 


20,000 




















Tioga and Potter, 
























Erie, 








» 














M'Kean, 














' 








Warren, 
























Jeflferson, 








■ 










1 






Arm^rong, 
















1 






Cleari^ld, 
























Indiana, 












' 












Centre, 
























Mifflin, 
















' 








Cumberland, 
York, 


■ • 


• 


V 


• 


« 


• 


• 


• 


• 


10 


8,710 


Adams, 
Franklin, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


850,000" 


1,275 


• 


• 


• 


3 


2,269 


Bedford, 
























Huntingdon, 
























Cambria, 


















- 






Somerset, 












- 












Fayette, 
























Greene, 


















■ 






Westmoreland, 
























Washington, 
























Btaver, 
























Butler, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


« 


• 


2 


»78 


AUegany, 


3 


62,000 


1 


1,000 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


4 


11,700 


Mercer, 






• 


















Venango, 


51 






















Crawford, 












9 






1 67 


^ 


fhtiil amount f 


144,800 j 


1 1,000 


29,061,000 


44,253 


3,898,999 , 


26,550 


I 410,910 



*See quantity of tobacc6 and snuff in page 6& 





STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA- 




MANUFACTUBES. 




(65) 
















Lamp 






Potteries. 


Dni^s. 


Laboratories. 


Prussian blue. 


















black. 


COUNTIES. 


1 


1 


•a'i 


^ 

1 

c 


II 


rs a- .' 
ii:S;Si -Si: 


t? 


^«5 1 


•Sf: 




8 


s; 


69,250 


3 






s 




Philadelphia City, 


6,500 


, 






3,000 


6,0UO 




Ditto County 


7 




16,200 


3 


118,700 


1 


360 


244,100 








Montgomery, 


6 




2,670 


2 


1,750 














Bucks 


14 




4,200 


















Northampton, 


8 




3,500 














. 1 


4,000 


Wayne. 
























Delaware, 


3 




1,000 


















Chester, 


4 




5,996 


















Lancaster, 


IS 




10,260 
















1 


Dauphin, 


10 


41,973 


2,4(10 


















Berks, 


7 




. 2,400 


















Luzerne, 
























Korthu mberland. 


12 




9,900 


















Lycoming, 
























Tioga and Potter, 
























Erie, 


1 




300 


















M'Kean, 
























Warren, 
























Jefferson, 
























Armstrong, 


4 




2,000 


















Clearfield, 
























Indiana, 
























Centre, 






1,860 


















MiiHin, 


3 




1,860 


















Cumberland, 


3 






















York, 


8 


32,000 


2,010 


















Adjms, 


9 




3,332 


















Franklin, 


2 




2,570 


















Bedford, 


4 




2,000 


















Huntingdon, 


2 




1,34" 


















Cambria, 


2 




41i 


















Somerset, 
























Favettc, 


7 




6,350 


















Greene, 
























Westmoreland, 


10 




3,301) 


















Washington, 


9 




4,osr 


















Beaver, 


i 




l,0(i(l 


















Butler, 


1 




300 


















Allegany, 


2 




3.40' ■ 


















Wtrcer, 


^ 


, 


630 


















Venango, 
























Crawford, 








8 














Tetaiamountj 


164. 




164,520 


126,950 


T 


360 


244,100 


1 3,000 


0,000 


iKooS- 



(6ft) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTintES. 





Dyers. 


Hope walks. 


Tobacco 
and bnuff. 


n«,.l». Horse Hand 
Brushes. I,,;, cloth, BeUowj. 


COUNTIES. - 












. ; 


« 


1 i 






ilil 


1 
1 


1 
1 


.5 s; 


I 




24 I 24 1 
















! 


1 «i 




"T ' 


7,000 






. 


938,166-181 


76,000 1 


5,400 1 


4,500 


Ditto County 


3 


10,000 


15 


866 


330,113 


367,600 


6 


18,760 




2,000 


MoDtgomciy, 


12 


2,150 


2 


2i 


1,300 


56,000 










Bucks, 






















N<«thlinpton, 


3 


600 




, 




97,700 










Ww„., 






















Dclawire, 






, 






500,000 










Chester, 








^ 


100 


56,210 










Lancaster, 


.' 




5 


6i 


3,300 


25,000 










Dauphin, 






















Berks, 




6,325 


















Luzerne, 


1 


300 


















Horthuniberluid, 


4 


1,350 








28,000 










Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 






















Erie, 






















M'Kean, 






















Warren, 






















Jefierson, 






















Armstrong, 






















Clearfield, 






















Indiana, 












































Mifflin, 






















CifntberUmi, 






1 


30 


11,000 












York, 






3 


6{ 


3,250 


39,000 










Adams, 


^ 




1 




125 












Franklin, 


. 




1 


3 


1,344 


9,520 










Bedford, 






















Huntin^on, 






















Cambria, 






















Somerset 






















Fayette, 


. 




4 


6, 


2,666 












f^recoe, 
























2 


500 


















Washington, 






















Beaver, 
Butler, 
Allegany, 


1 
1 


30C 
50C 


1 

1 


5, 
6 


1.300 
2,500 


7,521 
62,040 










Mercer, 






















Venango, 






















Cnwfnrd, 


"ib 






^33i 


357,498 


2,186,757 


"24 


94,760 


1 5,400 


a~ 6,506 


'Kul'immit, 


2SyliiU 


35 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANA MANUFACTURKS. 



(67) 



• 






Compose 










Artificial 




Chocolate. 


lion orna- 


Drums. 'Engravings.! 


Book binier. | 








ments. 








flowers. 


COUNTIES. 










1' 


It 




i§ 






•^ 

e 

4 


f^olue in 
Dollars. 


• 




1 
1 


Value m 
dollars. 


Vabtcin 
Dollars. 


- • 


Value in 
Dollars. 

mufactor 


Valut in 
Dollars. 








r 




1 

• 


^ 


y 




^ 




PhUadelphia City, 


40,000 


8000 


6,000" 


1< 


S 28,200 


22 


53,000 I 


1,500 


Ditto County, 


175,000 


33,50(0 


• 


• 


5 


2,500 . 


5,000 


64 


46,233 2 


5,200 


Montgomery^ 


1,200 


240 








t 
1 










Bucks, 












1 










Northamptoni 
















1 


t 




Wayne, 






















Delaware, 






















Chester, 
















• 


1 


Lancaster, 
















1 




Dauphin, 


• 


t 


• 


• 


> 

• 


• 


• 


7 


3,050 




Berks, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• • 


• - 


3 


1,800 




Luzerne, 






















Northumberland, 












' 










Lycoming, 






















Tioga and Potter, 


■ 




















Erie, 






















M'Kean, 






















Warren, 


. 




















Jeflkrson, 






















Armstrong, 






















Clearfield, 


1 1 


















Indiana, 


' 




















Centre, 










• 












Mifflin, 






















Cumberland, 










1 










York, 


• 


• 


t 


•l-l 


• < 


• 


1 


1,000 




Adams, 




















, 


Franklin, 




















Bedford, 


• 


> 

• 


• 


• 


• 


. I.| 


1 


500 


Huntingdon, 














1 








Somerset, 


• 


• 


• 


• 




« 


• 


2 


200. 




Fayette, 














1 






Greene, 
















1 




Westmoreland, 








1 




1 






Washington, 




• 




• 


• 


• 


» • 


« 






Beaver. 


• 


• 


• 


i • 


• 


• 


• • 


1 


600 




Butler, 










1 1 










Allegany, 












• 




« 






Mercer, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• • 


1 


800 




Venango, 




















Cra«rf<Mxl, 




I 

1 




B «M^inM 


Li 


rl m 


- 




TItlal amotmt. 


316,200 


1 41,740il 


, 6,000 


5 


1 2,500 1] 


161 33,200 


\\ 107,183 


3| 6,700 



f68) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVAKIA— MANUFACTURES. 



^k 



COUNTIES. 



Philadelphia City, 
Ditto County, 
Montgomer}', 
Bucks, 

North^topton, 
Wayne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Erie, 
M*Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Cehtrc, 
Mifflin, 
Cumberland, 
York, 
Adams, 
Franklin, 
Bedford, 
Huntingdon^ 
Cambria, 
Somerset, 
Fayette, 
Greene, 
WestmcMvIandf 
Washington, 
ifteaver, 
Butler, 
Allegany, 
Mercer, 
Venango, 
Crawford, 




3 
5 



2 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 



2 
2 



1 
1 



22 



150,000 
73,920 



40,000 



1,000 
5,333 



200 



1,613 

2,000 
300 



6,000 
500 



90,000 
28,000 



1 
1 



25,600 



500 
4,000 



150 



r 



1,000 

1,000 

200 



3,000 
375 



280,866 153,825 



5l 



Gingcn 



«5 



.s •; 



Combs. 



I ^ 
I 



45,000 
12,000 



4,320 
1,200 



6,240 



500 



57,000 



5,520 



!;540J[ 



I 



^■^«««^^ 



^^^ 



Looking glasses. 



19,000 
10,600 



I 



10 
2 



625 



1,000 



31,225 



12 



4 



98,000^ 
2,000 




ST 


ATE 


OF PEVW 


lYLVAM 


lA— 


-MANUF.iCTURES. 




(69) 




Printers. 


Printing. 


Salt. Suspenders. 


COUNTIES. 




















1 


S 4 

II 


1 


1 




' A 


II 


PliiUdflpliinCitv,- 






~41 


251,JiiO 






. 1 


' 555 


4,000 


Ditto County, 


3 122 


1,0G1,232 


U5,290 


13 


22,000 






• 1 


1,667 


15,048 


Mootgomerjr, 








2 


2,6U0 












Bucks, 








1 


2,000 












Northampton, 








4 


7,000 












Wayne, 






















Dctaware, 






















ChMter, 








2 


1,467 




















9 


17,500 












Dauphin, 




, 




6 


7,800 












Berks, 








3 


6,000 












LuzenK, 






























2 


6,000 












Lycoming, 








1 


1,200 












Tioga and Potter, 






















Erie, 




, 




1 


700 












M-Kean, 






















Warren. 






















Jefferson, 






















Armstrong, 






















Clearfield, 






















Indiana, 








. 




I 


600 


1,000 






Centre, 






















Mifflin, 






















Cumberland, 








4 


4,000 












York, 








3 


2,000 












Adams, 








1 


1,200 












Franklin, 








3 


5,800 












Bedford, 










t 












Huntingdon, 








2 


1,800 












Cambria, 






















Somenel, 








1 


1,300 












Fayette, 






















Greene, 






















Westmoreland, 






. 


1 


500 












Wariiington, 




, 


. 


3 


3,200 












Bt-aver, 

'Rixli.r 






















jniuer, 
AUcgany, 








3 


6,300 












Mercer, 






















Venango, 






















Cn-MUni, 


122 






2 
lOft 


1,800 1 




1,000 fi 






JUtlmoimt, 'i 


l,061,23i 


i4S,390 


353,517 |1) 600 1 


i2,22:d 


l»*t? 



( 70 ) State of P 


enn8}'rvanla-^ 


--^Manufactures^ 






Uphol. 






Umbrellas. 




Whip*. 


.^^ .^1^. 4WP^ ^M^B^^VP^V ^^ 




sterers. 




©OUNTIES. 


T^ 








• 






5 


Faiue in 
dodars. 


e 

< 

9 


Value in 
1 dollars. 


1 

1 


Value in 
Dollars. 


T^hiladelphia City, 


35,000 


165,000 2| 


S8,00o 


Ditto County, 


2 


8,000l 1 








Alontgomery, 














Bucks* 














Northampton, 














Wayne, 










1 


Delaware, 










- 




Chester, 














Lancaster, 














Dauphin, 














Berks, 






1 






Luzerne, 






J 






Northu mberland« 








f 






Lycoming, 














Tioga and Potter, 








• 






Erie, 














M*Kean, 












■ 


Warren, 














Jefferson, 














Armstrong, 














Clearfield, 










' 




Indiana, 














Centre, 














Mifflin, 














Cumberland, 




1 








York, 




i 








Adams, 














Franklin, 












> 


Bedford, 




• 










Huntingdon, 














Cambria, 














Somerset, 














Fayette, 








J 
1 




Greene, 














^ estmorelandt 














Washingtoiii 














JDCaVCr, 

Butler, 














Allegany, 














Mercer, 














Venango, 














Crawford, 


«^i^H 




~9 

1 








Total anmmif 


17 


r 43,000 


I65,00tj2 


38,00t 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA — MANUFACTURES. 



(71) 



•■v^ 



Hemp. 



COUNTIES. 



•5 



Philadelphia City, 
Ditto County, 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 
Northampton^ 
Wavne, 
Delaware, 
Chester, 
Lancaster, 
Dauphin, 
Berks, 
Luzerne, 
Northumberland, 
Lycoming, 
Tioga and Potter, 
Ene, 
M*Kean, 
Warren, 
Jefferson, 
Armstrong, 
Clearfield, 
Indiana, 
Centre, 
Mifflin. 
Cumberland, 
York, 
Adams, 
Franklin, 
Bedford, 
Huntingdon, 
Cambria, 
Somerset, 
Fayette, 
Creene, 
"Westmoreland, 
"Washington, 
Seaver, 
Butler, 
Alicgany, 
Mercer, 
"Venango, 
Cnmfr>rd, 






t^^ 



350 



360 



25 



.a 



33 

97 

103 

122 

21 

34 

148 

135 

65 

190 

42 

81 

32 

7 

11 



29 
3 
16 
31 
•31 
66 
94 
47 
71 
32 
30 
12 
40 

25 
71 
110 
25 
21 
67 
29 
14 
23 



Wheat milk. 






S 



301,100 
446,700 

• 

584,750 
63,000 



377,754 
355,100 



33,000 



87,000 

9,000 

48,000 

226,620 



174,400 



4,000 
107,000 



25 I 2,oO» I 






21,125 
27,200 
20,600 
46,350 

• 

48,080 
81,520 
99,159 

• 

131,410 

• 

105,400 

16,000 

2,142 

• 

60 






29,590 
46,450 
17,510 
18,270 
57,328 
36,340 
27,590 



• 


14,780 


• 


13,200 


• 


15,800 


971,410 


• 


• 


7,273 


153,000 


• 


• 


34,040 


• 


23,x00 


28,0' 


• 


b4,W6 


• 


4,024,6 4U 


844,417 






Malt. 



8^ 






Hulling 
mills. 






J! 






S 



E • 



r 



685,450 

959,700 

185,000 

1,091,370 

78,750 

286,480 

652,160 

787,272 

377,754 

677,050 

355,100 

616,400 

128,000 

14,994 

33,000 

480 



87,000 ' 

9^000 

48,000 
226,520 
226,520 
324,850 
279,600 
128,160 < 
347,790 
242,720 
225,540 
3,000 
107,000 

58,562 

52,800 

63,200 
971.410 

28,09;^ I 3,055] 3,303 
153,000 
13f)sl60 

69,600 

28,0* X) 

58,90(» 



60 



I 10,800,* I/O I S,C35 



— I. 



3,303 111 60 



(72) 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACIURES. 



« 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wind- 

IlliUi. 


Mahogony. 


COUNTIES. "" 


1 








r 








• 

• 


Pounds. 

1 


Value in 
Dollars. 


• 


«5 


Value in 
Dollars. 


Value in 
dollars. 


s 

9 


1 


Value hi 
DoUart. 


Philadelphia City, . 


' 


• 


. 


300,000 


7,b00 


Ditto County, 1 


20,000 


1,100 


• 


t 


• • 


12 


400,(00 


10,000 


Montgomery, 


















Bucks, 




















Northampton, 




















Wayne, 




















Delaware, 


• 


# 


1 


1,500 


13,050 








Chester, 


• 


A 


12 


4.100 


16,400 






, 


Lancaster, 


• 




12 


4,900 


18,380 








Dauphin, 


• 
















Berks, 




















Luzerne, 




















Northumberland, 




















Lycoming, 




















Tioga and Potter, 




















Erie, 




















M'Kean, 




















Warren, 




















Jefferson, 




















Armstrong, 














1 


Clearfield, 


1 










■ 


Indiana, 


i 














Centre, 
















Mifflin, 
















Cumberland^ 














1 


York, 


• 


t 




1,150 


6,900 










Adams, 


















Franklin, 








1 










Bedford, 








I 










Huntingdon, 




















Cambria, 








, 












Somerset^ 




















Fayette, 


• • 


• 


. 


• 


• 


267 








Greene, 




















Westmoreland, 




















Washington, 




















Beaver, 












• 








Butler, 




















Allegany, 




















Mercer, 




















Venango, 










ff 










Crawford, . 






27 




1 


21 






Total amount^ 


1 20,000 


i 1,100 


11,650 


1 54,760 


1 267 


700,000 


1 ITjSSS 



STATE OF PENNSYLVAN A ArticlM of a Doubtful Mturc or Agricultand. ( 73 ) 

















Rosin 








Saw mills. 




Potaah. 


Maple sugar. 


and 


Slate. 
















pitch. 




COUNTIES. 






















.1 

< 


1 


•II 


II 


1 


II 


.^ 


1 


■s g 


Philadt-liihia Ciij', 


















Ditto County, 


ir 


3,090,000 


65,100 








2,000 






Montgontery, 


55 


1,383,000 


11,512 














Bucks, 


97 


2,49 1,0«) 


37,365 














Morthamptoo» 


55 


2,032,000 


20,320 






, 




1 


6,000 


■Wayne, 


52 


1,040,000 


17,565 




16,055 


1,926 








DflawaK, 


38 


1,660,000 


I6,60C 














CtiL-ster, 


189 


5,146,000 


51,460 














Lancaster, 


123 


2,790,50(1 


19,01.'< 


620 












Dauphin, 


75 


1,094,198 


10,069 














Berlis, 




3,805,500 


38 055 














Luzerne, 


84 


5,800,000 


46,400 




72,348 


7,440 








Northumberiand, 


115 


6,540,000 


38,674 




23,200 


2,775 








L} coining, 


40 


3,370,000 


' 12,400 














Tioea and Potter, 


11 


660,000 


3,300 




7,770 


971 








Erie. 


16 


1,600,000 


8,000 




45,906 


820 








M-Ke.n, 


4 


554,(00 


2,773 














Warren, 


24 


5,030,000 


25,151 




13,387 


1,674 








Jefferson, 


4 


60,000 


420 














Armstrong, 


11 


550,000 


2,750 




25,960 


3,178 








Clearfield, 


7 


700,000 


3,5(10 














Indiana, 


17 


•850,000 


4,00( 




20,400 


2.448 








Centre, 


45 


3.370,000 


12,4U 




34,670 


4,,1.13 








Miiflin, 


54 


1,250,000 


7,81., 




17.141 


1,715 








Cumberland, 


102 


450.000 


4,50 














York, 


94 


895,0 


7,331 














Adams, 


67 


824.000 


7,lPi 














Fianklin, 


69 


2,293,720 


20,952 














Bedford, 


56 


1 372,000 


7,232 




18,391 


1.962 








Huntingdon, 


50 


1,115.322 


7,815 




15,143 


1,89.; 








Cambria, 


9 


100,000 


606 




56,iOO 


5,60.. 








Somerset, 


44 


794,000 


4,764 














Fayette, 


82 


3,467,0011 


27,736 




94.432 


11.80* 








Greene, 










51,744 


(■-,139 








\VestmoreIai>d, 


68 


2,190,000 


20,950 




86,504 


11,055 








AVashington, 


65 


2,174,000 


17,392 














Beaver, 


32 


713,500 


7,135 




100,0". 


10,000 








Butler, 


1 


100,000 


60« 




14.238 


1,708 








AlUganVt 


60 


841,500 


8.415 




146,189 


18.274 








Meicer," 


27 


55.'),000 


4,I4P 




93,411 


9,.341 








Venango, 


12 


668,800 


6,688 


2(0 


24,079 


3.289 








C. .«lor.l. 


24 


400.1101 ■ 


2<2't 


70,''((i 


7,' 00' 






icMamaM, 


1,9951 


73,847,640 


600,430 


820 


1,046,268 


"li»,345, 2,000 il 


6,00* 



( U ) STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ^Attidn of a Doubtful nature or JtpicnltuniL 





Bricks. 


Hemp mills. 


Lime. 


Plaster of Paris. 


COUNTIES. 


'S* 


_jj 














■g 






H 

<: 


< 




l§ 


u 




1 




1 


- i: 


Philadelphia City, 
l>iuo Coiimy, 


9 


12,420,000 


99,260 
















21 


28,747,000 


208,980 












150 


2,250 


Montgomerv, 
Euck^, 


2 


60,000 


480 






33 


273,200 


42,210 






7 


325,000 


16,250 




, 


19 


46,000 


7,300 






N irthampton, 


2 


400,000 


400 






11 


30,500 


5,620 


2,925 


34,450 


Win I.e. 






















Delaware, 




















140 


Chester, 


2 


40,000 


3,680 


3,600 


36 


104 


239,960 


23,650 


270 


4,050 


Ld II caster, 


13 


3,050,000 


18,390 






9a 


168,600 


22,582 






Dauphin, 


9 


630,000 


3,760 






29 


4,630 


600 






Berks, 




785,000 


5,925 






150 


153,0C0 


19,125 






Luzerne, 






















Korlhumberland, 


i 


462,000 


2,720 






4 


13,200 


1,650 






Lycon.iiig, 


2 


90,000 


450 
















'Jioga and Poller, 






















i-:.ie, 


1 


60,000 


360 






1 


2,000 


250 






M'Kean, 






















Warren, 






















Jeflirbon, 






















Armstrong, 






















Clearfield, 






















Indiana, 






















Centre, 






















Mifflin, 






















Cumberland, 


2 


500,000 


5,000 
















York, 


6 


870,000 


4,500 






5 


28,800 


3,600 






Adams, 


7 


998,646 


4,133 






6 


10,800 


2,160 






Franklin, 


8 


950,000 


4,750 






7 


15,000 


1,250 






Bedford, 






















Huntingdon, 






















Cambria, 


2 


100,000 


900 
















Somt rstt 






















Fayette, 


£ 


300,000 


12,000 
















Greene, 






















Westmoreland, 


1 


120,000 


600 
















Washington, 


6 


913,000 


3,652 
















Beaver, 










, 


2 


4,600 


480' 




Butler, 


3 


3,100,000 


9,000 


'. 


■ 


I 


500 


100 




AlUgany, 












4 


10,000 


1,800 






Merger, 


2 


140,000 


700 
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STATE OF OHIO MANUFACTURESb 



(115) 



GOUNTI£S. 



Adams, 

Athens^ 

Belmont, 

Butler, 

Cuyahoger, 

Champaign^ 

Clement, 

Clinton, 

Columbiana, 

Delaware, 

Fairfield, 

Fayette^ 

Franklin, 

Gallia, 

Geauga, 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

HamUton, 

Highland, 

JeTCrson, 

Knox, 

Licking, 

Madison, 

Miami, 

Montgomery, 

Muskingum, 

Pickaway, 

Portage, 

Preble, 

Ross, 

Scioto, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Tuskarawa, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Total amount. 



Cotton goods in 
families, &c. 




90 
8,058 

374 
803 

2,282 
18,888 

9,000] 
25 

1.215 
359 

3,044 

6,833 



436 



2,805 



1,860 



67 
6,043 



436 



2,805 



1,860 



56,072 1 43,660 



bo 

e 

•c . 

9 « 




Flaxen goods in 
families, &c. 



I 



74,577 
28,550 
85,060 
112,351 
3,000 
37,568 



80,250 
16,995 
27,871 

20,199 
S7,824 
19,c52 
89,093 
22,680 
57,714 
5,283 
29,678 
10,275 
24,262 



32,333 



104,006 
10,923 

75,750 
13,091 

54,046 



2> 1,093,031 






29,830 
11,991 
34,024 
56,175 
1,200 
15,778 



8,497 
13,935 

10,099 
23,029 

7,860 
35,637 
11,340 
20,199 

2,641 
14,839 

5,137 
10,675 



16,166 

36,184 
5,461 

• 

30,300 

5,236 

18,916 



Blended and unna< 

med cloths and 

stuffs. 



I 



I 



3,218 
481 
200 

6.432 1 
104,416 

25,736 
66,968 
15,935 



5,133 
19,855 

19,645 

20,217 

1,207 

23,910 

44.785 
1,838 
7,931 

10,205 
55,744 
39,685 
11,766 
29,699 
10 024 
47,060 
7,218 
15,698 
12,755 

38,095 
55,300 



•S C 



2,413 

240 

120 

4,675 

52,208 

14,154 

26,787 

7,967 

S,649 
9,927 

19,645 
15,162 
603 
17,932 

• 

33,250 
1,378 
5,948 



7,653 

27,872 

21,826 

7,906 

15,819 

10,024 

40,e00 

5,413 

7,849 

7,446 

21,728 
27,650 



425,149 1 701,156 1 418,244 



Woollen goods in 
families, be* 



I 



1,881 
2,281 
2,322 
11,072 
1,200 
1,148 



176 
2,496 

11,021 
3,075 

11,856 
5,000 
5,170 

445 

3,522 

507 



2.918 



1,809 

787 

584 

11,587 

2,273 

2,509 

7,435 



93,074 



•8^ 



1,881 
2.881 
2,322 
11,072 
1,200 
941 



176 
2,496 

16,531 
4.612 

17,784 
7,500 
5,170 

4. is 

2,641 
l,ai4 



£,918 



2.261 

787 

584 

16,221 

1,704 

2,509 

7,435 



112,485 



STATE OF OHIO— MANUFACTURES- 



( 116) 



Cotton and wool 
spun in mills. 



COUNTIES. 



Adams, 

Athens, 

Belmont, 

Butler, 

Cuyahoger, 

Champaign, 

Clement, 

Clinton, 

Columbiana, 

Delaware, 

Fairfield, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Gallia, 

Geauga, 

Greene, 

Guemsev, 

Hamilton, 

Highland, 

Je&rson, 

Knox, 

Licking, 

Madison, 

Miami, 

Montgomery, 

Muskingum, 

Pickaway, 

Portage, 

Preble, 

Ross, 

Scioto, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Tuskarawa, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

2'otal amount^ 



Looms 



I 



«5 



7,500 



2,500 



i 






9,000 



2,250 






lO^UUU I 11,250 



Carding machines. 



- 



S 






616 
150 
490 
514 

34 
330 
625 
177 
425 

50 
460 
113 
150 
222 
169 

357 

97 
626 
330 
830 
104 
175 

86 
216 
411 
264 
315 
106 
177 
'j27 
166 

56 
380 

91 
511 
307 



10,856 



1 
5 
4 



1 



41 



^:3 



^ 



^ 



.s 

c 

CO 



Fulling 
mills. 



Furnaces. 



8,000 



5,000 



10,000 
30,000 
18,000 



4,500 



5,000 



2 4,000 
1 1,5(>0 

181 86,000 



800 



500 






1,000 

3,000 576 
1,800 



450 



500 

400 
150 



192 



8,600 



768 



3^ 



s 



■ 



n 






175 



8 
3 



1 



1 



I 
1 410 



^ 
^ 



21 . 585 



551 



430 



206 



1,187 



.S 



49,590 



38,700 



20,800 



109,090 



STATE OF OHIO ^MANUFACTURES. 
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Bloomerics. 




Naileries. 


Tanneries. 


^^ 1 


[JNTIES. " 












" 1 


' 


( 




[ 


• 


•!^ 


^ 


•# 


•8 ^ 


t' 


•: 


•8 4 


i^ i 


-5 


S 

1 

< 

•J 


> 


ll 
t^^ 




4 


31 


1 
8 


1 


■1 1 


i 


^1 

! 
ff 


IS, 




• • 




• 


• 


4,990 






IS, 






• • 




• 


3 


400 


550 






>nt. 






2 


10,000 


1,500 


9 


• 


8,740 


1 608 


547 


r. 






» • 




• 


10 


• 


8,100 






JOgW, 






» • 




• 


3 


• 


1,200 






paign. 






k • 




• 


13 


1,355 


3,934 


1 


; 


:nt. 






» • 




• 


6 


• 


4,700 


\ I 2,000 


S,250 


«, 






• 




• 


1 


58 


168 






ibiana, . 






1 


10,000* 


1,500 


15 


• 


6,296 


' 


rare, • 






» • 




• 


2 


260 


650 




te, 
lin, 






1 




1,600 


12 


3,400 


13,550 








1 




4,523 


5 


• 


665 




' 


» < 












2 


480 


2.293 






ra. 












5 


782 


1,955 






e. 






i 




1,800 


10 


• 


3,000 






isey, j . 
ton, f . 








• 




3 


400 


1^600 










, 10 




13,500 


17 


3,240 


15,290 






ind. 












6 


500 


2,000 




' 






" 






29,680 


• 


3,846 


15,261 


2 1,144 


1,144 


1 * 












5 


• 


825 






^t 




1 


2 






3 


• 


2,125 














' 




1 


100 


400 


















4 


• _ 


2.507* 






gomciy, 






2 




3,200* 


6, 


2,430 






ingum, 










2,000 


51 505 


3,000 




• 


way. 










m. 


7 854 


2,989 




1 












^ « 


9 


2,108 




[ 








1 


19,000 


3,420 


4 
14 


4,140 


4(X) 
24,810 




} 


>. 






, 






1 
3 
9 


• 


700 




. 


IbuU, ] 


L 50 


9,40( 


) 1 






• 


5,655 




i 


irawa. 












3 


345 


1,110 




rn 












9 


• 


8,000 




^ * 


lington, 






! 2 




2,000 


4 
217] 


• 


3,550 
153,581 




amount^ ] 


[ 50 


9,40( 


)\ 24 




I 64,723 




4 3,752 


3,941 ' S 


















04 




I \ 



'■ I 



i , 



I ! 
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STATE OF OHIO MANUFACTURES. 



^^^ ^a^ ^m ^m ^ ^^i^B^^M ttM^ ^^ 


Distilleries. 




Breweries. 


Paper. 


Gun-powden 


COUNTIES. 


1 
























« 


• 


S u 


t 


:* 




^ 


.S ;: 


-• 


^ 


•S ;• 




6 

• 
• 


J 

3 




1 


1 










a 


li 


/iuaiii6| 


27,558 


12,401 














Athens. 


4 


2,450 


1,225 


















Bcimont, 


• 


41,248 


16,499 


















Butler, 


• 


48,160 


24,080 


2 


2,240 


358 


• 


• 


1 


1,350 


675 


Cuyahogar, 


1 


1,000 


600 


















Champaign^ 


15 


13,951 


6,556 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


3,000 


1,500 


Clement, 


15 


15,650 


6,260 


















Clinton, 


7 


1,120 


560 


















Columbianai 


• 


15,822 


6,328 


• 


• 


• 


1 


10,000 


2 


2,100 


1,575 


Delaware, 


4 


1,200 


750 


















Fairfield, 


42 


55,082 


27,541 


4 


7,500 


1,200 


• 


• 


1 


4,000 


2,000 


Fayette, 


3 


1,500 


750 


















Franklin, 


• 


21,520 


10,760 


















Gallia, 


6 


4,945 


2,719 


















Geauga, 




8,500 


4,760 


















Greene, 


32 


30,390 


12,156 


















Guernsey, 


5 


2,700 


1,350 


















Hamilton, 


• 


622,610 


311,305 


2 


5,760 


921 


1 










Highland, 


9 


10,340 


3,170 


















Jefferson, 


• 


63,690 


25,476 


• 


1,000 


160 


• 


• 


1 


600 


600 


Knox, 


• 


4,950 


3,073 


















Licking, 


4 


6,300 


3,150 


















Madison, 


6 


1,120 


560 
















• 


Miami, 


14 


14,200 


7.100 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


400 


aoo 


Montgomery, 


• 


34, 180 


17,090 


















Muskingum, 


• 


26,696 


13,348 


1 


9,600 


1,536 












Pickaway, 


19 


6,784 


3,392 


















Portage, 


8 


6,884 


4,302 


















Preble, 


8 


4,500 


1,800 


















Ross, 


48 


48,090 


19,236 


1 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1,500 


500 


Scioto, 


2 


5,440 


2,176 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


400 


300 


Stark, 


1 






















Trumbull, 


23 


24,086 


10,838 


1 


3,04C 


577 












1 uskarawa. 


5 


2,250 


1,125 


















Warren, 


39 


29,34(1 


11,724 


2 


6,000 


960 












Washington, 


16 


8,040 


4,020- 


1 


5,712 


J 










Total amount* 


j343 


1,212,266 


580,180 


13 


35,140» 

— A 


10,000 


"6 


""12,850 


7,350 



•Ur 1,116 barrels. 



State of Ohio— *Manufiu:tures ( 119') 



^0imm 



COUNTIES. 



2,000 



Adams, 

Athens, 

Belmont, 

Butler, 

Cuyahogar, 

Champaign, 

Clement, 

Clinton, 

Columbiana, 

Delaware, 

Fairfield, 

Fa) ette, 

Franklin, 

Gallia, 

Geauga, 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

Hamilton, 

Highland, 

Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Licking, 

Madison, 

Nliami, 

Montgomery, 

Muskingum, 

Pickaway, 

Portage, 

Preble, 

RdSS, 

Scioto, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Tuskarawa, 

Warren, 

W ashinjg^nn, 

Tbto/ anwunt^ | 24,000 




2,000 



20,000 



2,000 



2,000 



20,000 



f 



24,000^ 



L' 



» i 



N. 



State of Ohio ■ A rticles of a Doubtful Nature or Agricultural. 



( 120) 



COUNTIES. 



Adams, 

Athens, 

Belmont, 

Butler, 

Cuyabogar, 

Champaign, 

Clement, 

Clinton, 

Columbiana, 

Delaware, 

Fairfield, 

Fayette, 

Franklin^ 

Gallia, 

Geauga, 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

Hamilton, 

Highland, 

Jefierson, 

Knox, 

Licking, 

Madison, 

Miami, 

Montgomery, 

Muskingum, 

Pickaway, 

Portage, 

Preble, 

Ross, 

Scioto, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Tuskarawa, 

Wairen, 

Washington, 




^« 



34,316 



233,354 



57,259 



Totai amount^ \ 



60,587 
39,777 

56.99-2 

111,218 

84,157 

♦(S77,660 



3.431 



23,354 



5,725 



6/)58 
3,977 

5,699 

11,121 

M15 

67,780 



REMARKS. 



* The account of Maple ^ugar, manufiictured, was 
only taken in Eight counties as appears. From those the 
total amount made in the State, has been estimated accor. 
ding to the population of the difierent counties, by the 
Marshal, who considers that it is made as generally in one 
part of the State as another.— ~->Pounds 3,023,1 
Value S 302,280. 
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ing establishments. 
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\\ a)l&nj 
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99,01 .() 
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21,->87!i, 
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50,i».0 
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16'.i,..5» 


60.843',;,, 
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12-,389 


61,694','.; 














Bandollh. 


lt..V,-0 
3,686,534 


Tl hi. 
1,797,264;;, 








X790 


1,790 
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1 1 
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^.171 


^,34< 
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mixed 
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. 








3,000 


2,250 






tham. 














20O 


150 






igham. 


3,101 


•.*31ij. 


















ock. 


134,000 


83,750" 


















ven, 
ke, 
Tson, 
imond, 


5,416 
5,2S5 
3,8SS 


2,708 

3,941 

.1,927!{, 


* 








6 


3 






inibia. 


16,631 


16,631 


20 


20 




. 


1,790 


1,790 


5,685 


5,69S 


■ft. 


14,235 


14,235 


















'kUn, 


5,783 


4,337?}. 






1,203 


902V., 










son. 


8,083 


6.C62H. 


















Hon, 


1,548 


1,161 


732 


549 














kf, 
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5,272;„ 


. 








4,766 


2,383 






sthorpe, 
kes, 
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24,747 


17,133 
15,467 


















;ne. 


50,500 


25,250 


















cock. 


20,567 


18,565 






8,260 


4,130 


750 


562!'., 






Ten, 


14,227 


14,227 


3,835 


2,876!!, 
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nail. 
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9,54aH. 
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Tens, 


846 


'.OS'IS. 
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374 
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25,906 
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20,248 


50,625 
12,665 


















■RaHi 
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12,898 


630 


630 














dolph, 


14,364 
471,065 


10,773 


















ti amount f 


325.623;;. 


5,591 


■t."9:,-. 


9,463 


S,032J,', 


10,512 


7,138,iS, 


5,685 


5,685 
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Bloomcrics. Forges. '■ Naileiii 
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Camden, "" 


UK 


30 






1 












Gljnn, 




19 




















Wayne, 


101 


30 




















M'lmosh, 




IS 




















Liberty, 


20 1 


54 




















Brj-an, 


76 


3i 




















Chatham, 


UC 


3 




, 




2 


26 


. 




. 1 


18^ 


Kffingham, 


303 


11 




















Bullock, 


4i0 


18C 




















Scriven, 


7i9 






















Burke, 


1,209 


56 


) 


















JefTerson, 


771 


20 


! 1 1 


1 3 


4 




412 










Uichmond, 


626 


16 


2 . . 






1 


30 










Columbia, 


1,829 


55 


3 


















Lincoln, 


722- 


25 


i . . 


. 34 
















Elbert, 


3,000 


83 


5 . . 






4 


97 




, 


1 3,680 




Franklin, 




1,06 


6 


















lackson, 




88 


7 


















Walton, 




7 


D 


















Clarke, 




43 


3 


















Oglethorpe. 




7'.' 


5 . . 


. 2 


4 




62 










Wilkes, 


2,388 


87 


. . 


. 




30 


914 










Greene, 


2,145 


75 


6 


















Hancock, 




77 


4 






27 


545 










Warren, 




36 


9 . . 






9 


203 


1 13i 


3,000 






Washington, 




54 





















Montgomery, 




20 





















Tatiiall, 




16 


1 


















Telfair, 




4 


4 


















Pulaski. 


! 550 


13 


4 


















La wrens. 




11 


6 


















Twigs, 




20 


9 


















W^ilkinson. 


! 470 


11 





















Buidwin, 




25 


9 


















Jones, 


'. 1,245 


35 


6 


















Pumam, 


1 


66 


4 . . 






10 


280 










Mort.>an, 


1,5 2( 


54 


8 


















Rand^jlph. 


1,543 


72 


2 . . 


ll~39 


8 


8 


250 
2,819 










Total amount, 


3 20,05* 


] 13,21 


\l 1 1 


91 


1 is; 


a.too 


1 i 3,680 ' 
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STATE OF GEORGIA MANUFACTURES. 
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Deer 


^^^ ^^. ^ ^^. ^^im^^^f^ ^^ 


Naileries. 


Soap and candles. 






Tanneiiest 




skins. 


COUNTIES. 




•; 




1 


1 


( 






I ' 




■■- 






Manufactorie 


Pounds oj 
candles. 


Value in 
dollars. 


Pounds of 
soap. 


Value in 
dollars. 


1 

■ 

1 

1 


i 


.i 

• 


Fa&te ht 
dollars* 


Number. 


dollars. 


Camden, 


• 


. 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


1,300 


6,040 




Glvnn, 
















w 










Wayne, 


• 


• 


• 


• 1 


1 
• • 


• 


• 


241 






M'Intosh, 


• 




• 


• 


• 


• 1 


1,000 


• 


2,000 






Liberty, 












1 












Bryan, 












• 
# 












Chiathain, 


23,475 


1 


30,000 


6,000 


100,000 


12^00 2 


5,900 


• 


14,750 






Effingham, 


























Bullock, 






1 








' 












Scriven, 


























Burke, 


























Jcfierson, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


J 1 


800 




3,000 






Richmond, 




















1 




Columbia. 




















m 




Lincoln, 






















Elbert, 


• 


• 


. 


• 


• 


• 


3 


• 


• 


6.600 






Franklin, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


• 


• 


300 






Jackson, 


. .1 


• 


• 


• 


• 


5 


1,250 


• 


5,000 






Walton 


























Clarke, 


























Oglethorpe, 


• 


• 




• 


• 




2 


700 


• 


2,600 






WUkes, 


• 






• 


• 




4 


1,900 


• 


5,700 






Greene, 


• 


• 




• 


• 




2 


600 


• 


3,600 






Hancock, 


• 


• 


[ .1 .| 




3 


2,000 


500 


6,500 






Warren, 


• 


• 




.| 




1 


156 


• 


702 


ion 


100 


Washington, 






• 




















Montgomery, 


























Tatnall, 


























Telfair. 


























Puliski, 


























Lu wrens. 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


• 


• 


200 






Twigs, 




• 






















Wilkinson, 
























Baidw in. 
























Jones, 






















w 




Putnam, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1 


300 


• 


1,200 






Morgan, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


2,335 


• 


9,34r) 






Randolph, 


• 


• 


• 


• 


m 


• 


3 


.•IS!'. 


. : 


0- 

■ 




^otd amount^ 


23,475 


1 


30,000 


6,000 


i«o,oooJ 


12,500] 


31 


18,621 500} 


68,873 i 100 , 100' 
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STATE OF GEORGIA MANUFACTURES. 



•■ 



COUNTIES, 



Camden, 

Giynn, 

Wayne, 

M*Intosh, 

Liberty, 

Br}an, 

Chatham, 

.Effinghum, 
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Burke, 
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Richmond, 
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Franklin, 
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Tatnall, 
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Pulaski, 

Lawrens, 

TwigH, 

Wilkinson, 

Baldwin, 

Jones, 

Putnam, 
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Randolph, 






14 



16 



IS 



Distilleries. 



:1 

2 

2 



4 

7 

26 

31 

10 



3 
O 



•S 



j: 



•s 



Breweries. 



100,000 

400 
1,400 



80 

17,672 
23,762 
35,690 
22,159 

20,000 
34,455 
55,156 
68,010 
60,481 
34.040 
25.600 
5,500 
2,749 

500 
1,000 



5,000 
3,000 
20,050 
6,108 
2,6' 



a 



1 



Gun powder. 



8 . 






•3 






<j 



J otal amount, il26 545,212 



68,000 

500 
1,400 



flOO 

17,672 
23,762 

28,517tJS 1 
16,619 

15,000 
27,5c4 
37,474 
68,010 
60,481 
34,040 
19,200 

5,300 

2,749 



750 I 
1,000 



5,000 
S.noO 
1 7,54.0 »•, 
6,10 
_ '2,600 

462,390« •.,! 1 1 



1,878 



11,268 






2,500 



1,250 



1,878 I 



11,268 |2- 2,5UU| 1,250 
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State of Grorg^ — Articles of » Doubt- 
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Saw mills. 
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This is an exact photographic facsimile of A STATEMENT 
OF THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. FOR THE YEAR 1810, 
DIGESTED AND PREPARED BY TENCH COXE OF 
PHILADELPHIA. This volume is officially titled Book II of 
the Third Census, and was printed at Philadelphia by A. 
Cornman, Jr. in 1814. 

We wish to acknowledge the cooperation of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in lending us the original from which this 
reprint was prepared. 

Of this edition 295 numbered copies have been printed by The 
Luther M. Cornwall Company of New Yopk City. 
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